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FROM   "TOM   BROWN'S   SCHOOL   DAYS." 

By  THOMAS  HUGHES. 

[Thomas  Hcghes,  English  judge  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  Berkshire, 
October  20,  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Di-.  Arnold, — his  one 
famous  book,  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  idealizes  this  experience,  — and  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  has  been  active  in  movements  for  social  reform,  and 
helped  to  found  a  cooperative  colony  in  Tennessee.  His  other  books  include 
"  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  "  A  Layman's  Faith,"  and  "  Our  Old  Church  :  What 
shall  We  do  with  It?"] 

Tom  Brown's  First  Fight. 

Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  small  boy  at  school 
is  one  of  peculiar  hardship  and  suffering.  He  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  proverbially  the  roughest  beings  in  the  universe  — 
great  school  boys  ;  and  he  is  deprived  of  the  protection  which 
the  weak  have  in  civilized  society,  for  he  may  not  complain  ;  if 
he  does  so  he  is  an  outlaw.  He  has  no  protector  but  public 
opinion  —  and  that  a  public  opinion  of  the  very  lowest  grade  — 
the  opinion  of  rude  and  ignorant  boys.  The  master  is  pretty 
sure  to  know  who  in  his  school  are  likely  to  be  bullied,  that 
nervous  and  sensitive  boys  (often  the  highest  and  noblest  sub- 
jects with  which  education  has  to  deal)  are  especially  the  victims 
of  the  bullying  boys,  and  he  should  take  means  to  protect  them. 

But  the  best  possible  way  to  stop  bullying  is  when  the 
would-be  victim  is  able  to  hold  his  own,  or  to  turn  the  tables 
on  his  tormentor ;  this  insures  him  peace  during  the  rest  of  his 
stay  at  school. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  fellow  —  we  who  are  used  to 
studying  boys  all  know  him  well  enough  —  of  whom  you  can 
predicate  with  almost  positive  certainty,  after  he  has  been  a 
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month  at  school,  that  he  is  sure  to  have  a  fight,  and  with 
almost  equal  certainty  that  he  will  have  but  one.  Tom  Brown 
was  one  of  these  ;  and  as  it  is  our  well-weighed  intention  to 
give  a  full,  true,  and  correct  account  of  Tom's  only  single 
combat  with  a  schoolfellow  in  the  manner  of  our  old  friend 
Bell's  Life,  let  those  young  persons  whose  stomachs  are  not 
strong,  or  who  think  a  good  set-to  with  the  weapons  which 
God  has  given  to  us  all,  an  uncivilized,  unchristian,  or  ungentle- 
manly  affair,  just  skip  this  chapter  at  once,  for  it  won't  be  to 
their  taste. 

It  was  not  at  all  usual  in  those  days  for  two  schoolhouse 
boys  to  have  a  fight.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions,  when 
some  crossgrained,  hard-headed  fellow  came  up  who  would 
never  be  happy  unless  he  was  quarreling  with  his  nearest 
neighbors,  or  when  there  was  some  class  dispute  between  the 
fifth  form  and  the  fags  for  instance,  which  required  blood- 
letting ;  and  a  champion  was  picked  out  on  each  side  tacitly, 
who  settled  the  matter  by  a  good,  hearty  mill.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  constant  use  of  those  surest  keepers  of  the  peace, 
the  boxing  gloves,  kept  the  schoolhouse  boys  from  fighting 
one  anotlier.  Two  or  three  nights  in  every  week  the  gloves 
were  brought  out,  either  in  the  hall  or  fifth-form  room  ;  and 
every  boy  who  was  ever  likely  to  fight  at  all,  knew  all  his 
neighbors'  prowess  perfectly  well,  and  could  tell  to  a  nicety 
what  chance  he  would  have  in  a  stand-up  fight  with  any  otlier 
boy  in  the  house.  But  of  course  no  such  experience  could  be 
gotten  as  regarded  boys  in  other  houses  ;  and  as  most  of  the 
other  houses  were  more  or  less  jealous  of  the  schoolhouse, 
collisions  were  frequent. 

After  all,  what  would  life  be  without  figliting,  I  sliould 
like  to  know  ?  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  lighting,  rightly 
understood,  is  the  business,  the  real,  liighest,  honestest  business 
of  every  son  of  man.  Every  one  avIio  is  worth  his  salt  has  liis 
enemies,  who  must  be  beaten,  be  they  evil  tlioughts  and  habits 
in  liimself,  or  spiritual  wickedness  in  higli  jilaces,  or  Russians, 
or  })order  ruffians,  or  Bill,  'J\)m,  or  Harry,  who  will  not  let  liim 
live  his  life  in  (iui(;t  till  he  lias  thrashed  them. 

It  is  no  good  for  Quakers,  or  any  oIIkt  body  of  men,  to 
uplift  their  voices  against  fighting.  Human  nature  is  too 
strong  for  them,  and  tliey  don't  follow  tlunr  own  ])recepts. 
Every  soul  of  Ihcni  is  doing  liis  own  j)i(H;e  of  lighting,  some- 
how and   somewhere.       'ihe   world    mi<'ht   be  a   better   world 
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without  fighting,  for  anything  I  know,  but  it  wouldn't  be  our 
world  ;  and  therefore  I  am  dead  against  crying  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace,  and  isn't  meant  to  be.  I  am  as  sorry  as  any 
man  to  see  folk  fighting  the  wrong  people  and  the  wrong 
things,  but  I'd  a  deal  sooner  see  them  doing  that,  than  that 
they  should  have  no  fight  in  them.  So  having  recorded,  and 
being  about  to  record,  my  hero's  fights  of  all  sorts,  with  all 
sorts  of  enemies,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his 
passage  at  arms  with  the  only  one  of  his  schoolfellows  whom 
he  ever  had  to  encounter  in  this  manner. 

It  was  drawing  toward  the  close  of  Arthur's  first  half-year, 
and  the  May  evenings  were  lengthening  out.  Locking-up  was 
not  till  eight  o'clock,  and  everybody  was  beginning  to  talk 
about  what  he  would  do  in  the  holidays.  The  shell,  in  which 
form  all  our  dramatis  personce  now  are,  were  reading  among 
other  things  the  last  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  had  worked 
through  it  as  far  as  the  speeches  of  the  women  over  Hector's 
body.  It  is  a  whole  school  day,  and  four  or  five  of  the  school- 
house  boys  (among  whom  are  Arthur,  Tom,  and  East)  are  pre- 
paring third  lesson  together.  They  have  finished  the  regula- 
tion forty  lines,  and  are  for  the  most  part  getting  very  tired, 
notwithstanding  the  exquisite  pathos  of  Helen's  lamentation. 
And  now  several  long  four-syllabled  words  come  together,  and 
the  boy  with  the  dictionary  strikes  work. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  look  out  any  more  words,"  says  he  ; 
"  we've  done  the  quantity.  Ten  to  one  we  shan't  get  so  far. 
Let's  go  out  into  the  close." 

"  Come  along,  boys,"  cries  East,  always  ready  to  leave  the 
grind,  as  he  called  it ;  "  our  old  coach  is  laid  up,  you  know, 
and  we  shall  have  one  of  the  new  masters,  who's  sure  to  go 
slow  and  let  us  down  easy." 

So  an  adjournment  to  the  close  was  carried  nem.  con.,  little 
Arthur  not  daring  to  uplift  his  voice  ;  but,  being  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  they  were  reading,  stayed  quietly  behind,  and 
learned  on  for  his  own  pleasure. 

As  East  had  said,  the  regular  master  of  the  form  was 
unwell,  and  they  were  to  be  heard  by  one  of  the  new  masters, 
quite  a  young  man,  who  had  only  just  left  the  university. 
Certainly  it  would  be  hard  lines,  if,  by  dawdling  as  much  as 
possible  in  coming  in  and  taking  their  places,  entering  into 
long-winded  explanations  of  what  was  the  usual  course  of  the 
regular  master  of  the  form,  and  others  of  the  stock  coutriv- 
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ances  of  boys  for  wasting  time  in  school,  they  could  not  spin 
out  the  lesson  so  that  he  should  not  work  them  through  more 
than  the  forty  lines  ;  as  to  which  quantity  there  was  a  per- 
petual fight  going  on  between  the  master  and  his  form,  the 
latter  insisting,  and  enforcing  by  passive  resistance,  that  it  was 
tlie  prescribed  quantity  of  Homer  for  a  shell  lesson,  the  former 
that  there  was  no  fixed  quantity,  but  that  they  must  always  be 
ready  to  go  on  to  fifty  or  sixty  lines  if  there  were  time  within 
the  hour.  However,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  the  new 
master  got  on  horribly  quick  ;  he  seemed  to  have  the  bad  taste 
to  be  really  interested  in  the  lesson,  and  to  be  trying  to  work 
them  up  into  something  like  appreciation  of  it,  giving  them 
good  spirited  English  words,  instead  of  the  wretched  bald  stuff 
into  which  they  rendered  poor  old  Homer  ;  and  construing  over 
each  piece  himself  to  them,  after  each  boy,  to  show  them  how  it 
should  be  done. 

Now  the  clock  strikes  the  three  quarters  ;  there  is  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  ;  but  the  forty  lines  are  all  but  done. 
So  the  boys,  one  after  another,  who  are  called  up,  stick  more 
and  more,  and  make  balder  and  ever  more  bald  work  of  it. 
The  poor  young  master  is  pretty  near  beat  by  this  time,  and 
feels  ready  to  knock  his  head  against  the  wall,  or  his  fingers 
against  somebody  else's  head.  So  he  gives  up  altogether  the 
lower  and  middle  parts  of  the  form,  and  looks  round  in  despair 
at  the  boys  on  tlie  top  bench  to  see  if  there  is  one  out  of  whom 
lie  can  strike  a  spark  or  two,  and  who  will  be  too  chivalrous  to 
murder  the  most  beautiful  utterances  of  the  most  beautiful 
M'oman  of  the  old  world.  His  eye  rests  on  Arthur,  and  he 
calls  him  up  to  finish  construing  Helen's  speech.  Wliereupon 
all  the  other  boys  draw  long  breaths,  and  begin  to  stare  about 
and  take  it  easy.  They  are  all  safe  ;  Arthur  is  the  head  of  the 
form,  and  sure  to  be  able  to  construe,  and  that  will  tide  on 
safely  till  tlie  hour  strikes. 

Arthur  proceeds  to  read  out  the  passage  in  Greek  before 
construing  it,  as  the  custom  is.  Tom,  who  isn't  paying  much 
attention,  is  suddcidy  caught  by  the  falter  in  his  voice  as  ho 
reads  the  two  lines  :  — 

aWa  (TV  Tou  7'  eTrtecrcn  /xapat(f)dfjL€VO'i  KarepvKe:^ 
^7/  r    ay aPO(f)poavUT)  Kul  croi?  ayavois  eTreeacnP. 

Ilr  looks  Up  at  Arthur.     "  Wliy,  bless  us,"  thinks  he,  "what 
cuu  bo  the  matter  with  the  young  'un  ?     He's  never  going  to 
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get  floored.  He's  sure  to  have  learned  to  the  end."  Next 
moment  he  is  reassured  by  the  spirited  tone  in  which  Arthur 
begins  construing,  and  betakes  himself  to  drawing  dogs'  heads 
in  his  notebook,  while  the  master  evidently  enjoying  the 
change,  turns  his  back  on  the  middle  bench  and  stands  before 
Arthur,  beating  a  sort  of  time  with  his  hand  and  foot  and  say- 
ing "  Yes,  yes,"  "  very  well,"  as  Arthur  goes  on. 

But  as  he  nears  the  fatal  two  lines,  Tom  catches  that  falter 
and  again  looks  up.  He  sees  that  there  is  something  the  mat- 
ter —  Arthur  can  hardly  get  on  at  all.     What  can  it  be  ? 

Suddenly  at  this  point  Arthur  breaks  down  altogether,  and 
fairly  bursts  out  crying,  and  dashes  the  cuff  of  his  jacket  across 
his  eyes,  blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  feeling  as 
if  he  should  like  to  go  dov/n  suddenly  through  the  floor.  ■  The 
whole  form  are  taken  aback  ;  most  of  them  stare  stupidly  at 
him,  while  those  who  are  gifted  with  presence  of  mind  find 
their  places  and  look  steadily  at  their  books,  in  hopes  of  not 
catching  the  master's  eye  and  getting  called  up  in  Arthur's 
place. 

The  master  looks  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then  seeing,  as 
the  fact  is,  that  the  boy  is  really  affected  to  tears  by  the  most 
touching  thing  in  Homer,  perhaps  in  all  profane  poetry  put 
together,  steps  up  to  him  and  lays  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoul- 
der, saying,  "  Never  mind,  my  little  man,  you've  construed  very 
well.     Stop  a  minute,  there's  no  hurry." 

Now,  as  luck  would  have  it,  there  sat  next  above  Tom  that 
day,  in  the  middle  bench  of  the  form,  a  big  boy,  by  name  Wil- 
liams, generally  supposed  to  be  the  cock  of  the  shell,  therefore, 
of  all  the  school  below  the  fifths.  The  small  boys,  who  are 
great  speculators  on  the  prowess  of  their  elders,  used  to  hold 
forth  to  one  another  about  Williams'  great  strength,  and  to 
discuss  whether  East  or  Brown  would  take  a  licking  from  him. 
He  was  called  Slogger  Williams,  from  the  force  with  which  it 
was  supposed  he  could  hit.  In  the  main,  he  was  a  rough,  good- 
natured  fellow  enough,  but  very  much  alive  to  his  own  dignity. 
He  reckoned  himself  the  king  of  the  form,  and  kept  up  his  posi- 
tion with  a  strong  hand,  especially  in  the  matter  of  forcing  boys 
not  to  construe  more  than  the  legitimate  forty  lines.  He  had 
already  grunted  and  grumbled  to  himself  when  Arthur  went 
on  reading  beyond  the  forty  lines.  But  now  that  he  had 
broken  down  just  in  the  middle  of  all  the  long  words,  the  slog- 
ger's  wrath  was  fairly  roused. 
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"Sneaking  little  brute,"  muttered  he,  regardless  of  pru- 
dence,  "  clapping  on  the  waterworks  just  in  the  hardest  place  ; 
see  if  I  don't  punch  his  head  after  fourth  lesson." 

"Whose?"  said  Tom,  to  whom  the  remark  seemed  to  be 
addressed. 

"  Why,  that  little  sneak,  Arthur's,"  replied  Williams. 

"  1^0,  you  shan't,"  said  Tom. 

"  Hullo  !  "  exclaimed  Williams,  looking  at  Tom  with  great 
surprise  for  a  moment,  and  then  giving  him  a  sudden  dig  in 
tlie  ribs  with  his  elbow,  which  sent  Tom's  books  flying  on  the 
floor,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  master,  who  turned  sud- 
denly round,  and  seeing  the  state  of  things  said  :  — 

"Williams,  go  down  three  places,  and  then  go  on." 

The  slogger  found  his  legs  very  slowly,  and  proceeded  to 
go  below  Tom  and  tAvo  other  boys  with  great  disgust,  and  then 
turning  round  and  facing  the  master,  said,  "I  haven't  learned 
any  more,  sir  ;  our  lesson  is  only  forty  lines." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  said  the  master,  appealing  generally  to  the 
top  bench.     No  answer. 

"  Who  is  the  head  boy  of  the  form  ? "  said  he,  waxing 
wrotli. 

"Arthur,  sir,"  answered  three  or  four  boys,  indicating  our 
friend. 

"  Oh,  your  name's  Arthur.  Well  now,  what  is  the  lengtli 
of  your  regular  lesson  ?  " 

Arthur  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "We  call  it  only 
forty  lines,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  you  call  it  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Graham  says  we  ain't  to  stop  there,  when 
there's  time  to  construe  more." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  master.  "Williams,  go  down 
three  more  phices,  and  write  me  out  the  lesson  in  Greek  and 
English.     And  now,  Arthur,  finish  construing." 

"Oh!  would  I  1)0  in  Arthur's  shoes  after  fourth  lesson?" 
said  the  little  boys  to  one  another  ;  but  Arthur  finished  Helen's 
speech  without  any  further  catastrophe,  and  the  clock  struck 
four,  which  ended  third  lesson. 

Another  hour  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  saying  fourth 
lesson,  during  which  Williams  Avas  bottling  up  his  wrath  ;  and 
when  five  struck,  and  the  lessons  for  the  day  W(!ro  over,  he  pre- 
jmred  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
misfortune. 


THOMAS   HUGHES 
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Tom  was  detained  in  school  a  few  minutes  after  the  rest,  and 
on  coming  out  into  the  quadrangle,  the  first  thing  he  saw  Avas 
a  small  ring  of  boys,  applauding  Williams,  who  was  holding 
Artliur  by  the  collar. 

"  There,  you  young  sneak,"  said  he,  giving  Arthur  a  cuff 
on  the  head  with  his  other  hand,  "what  made  you  say 
that " 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Tom,  shouldering  into  the  crowd,  "  you 
drop  that,  Williams  ;  you  shan't  touch  him." 

"  Who'll  stop  me  ? "  said  the  slogger,  raising  his  hand 
again. 

"  I,"  said  Tom  ;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  struck 
the  arm  which  held  Arthur's  arm  so  sharply,  that  the  slogger 
dropped  it  with  a  start,  and  turned  the  full  current  of  his  wrath 
on  Tom. 

"  Will  you  fight  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Huzza,  there's  going  to  be  a  fight  between  Slogger  Wil- 
liams and  Tom  Brown  !  " 

The  news  ran  like  wildfire  about,  and  many  boys  who  were 
on  their  way  to  tea  at  their  several  houses  turned  back,  and 
sought  the  back  of  the  chapel,  where  the  fights  come  off. 

"  Just  run  and  tell  East  to  come  and  back  me,"  said  Tom  to 
a  small  schoolhouse  boy,  who  was  off  like  a  rocket  to  Har- 
rowell's,  just  stopping  for  a  moment  to  poke  his  head  into  the 
schoolhouse  hall,  where  the  lower  boys  were  already  at  tea, 
and  sing  out,  "  Fight !     Tom  Brown  and  Slogger  Williams." 

Up  start  half  the  boys  at  once,  leaving  bread,  eggs,  butter, 
sprats,  and  all  the  rest  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  follow  in  a  minute,  after  swallowing 
their  tea,  carrying  their  food  in  their  hands  to  consume  as  they 
go.  Three  or  four  only  remain,  who  steal  the  butter  of  the 
more  impetuous,  and  make  to  themselves  an  unctuous  feast. 

In  another  minute  East  and  Martin  tear  through  the  quad- 
rangle carrying  a  sponge,  and  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  just 
as  tlie  combatants  are  beginning  to  strip. 

Tom  felt  he  had  got  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  as  he  stripped 
off  his  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  braces.  East  tied  his  handker- 
chief round  his  waist,  and  rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves  for  him : 
"  Now,  old  boy,  don't  you  open  your  mouth  to  say  a  word,  or 
try  to  help  yourself  a  bit,  we'll  do  all  that ;  you  keep  all  your 
breath  and  strength  for  the  slogger."     Martin  meanwhile  folded 
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the  clothes,  and  put  them  under  the  chapel  rails  ;  and  now  Tom, 
with  East  to  handle  him  and  INlartin  to  give  him  a  knee,  steps 
out  on  the  turf,  and  is  ready  for  all  that  may  come :  and  here 
is  the  slogger  too,  all  stripped,  and  thirsting  for  the  fray. 

It  doesn't  look  a  fair  match  at  first  glance :  Williams  is 
nearly  two  inches  taller,  and  probably  a  long  year  older  than 
las  opponent,  and  he  is  very  strongly  made  about  the  arms  and 
shoulders ;  "  peels  well,"  as  the  little  knot  of  big  fifth-form 
boys,  the  amateurs,  say ;  who  stand  outside  the  ring  of  little 
boys,  looking  complacently  on,  but  taking  no  active  part  in 
the  proceedings.  But  down  below  he  is  not  so  good  by  any 
means  ;  no  spring  from  the  loins,  and  feebleish,  not  to  say  ship- 
wTecky,  about  the  knees.  Tom,  on  the  contrary,  though  not 
half  so  strong  in  the  arms,  is  good  all  over,  straight,  hard,  and 
springy  from  neck  to  ankle,  better  perhaps  in  his  legs  than  any- 
where. Besides,  you  can  see  by  the  clear  Avhite  of  his  eye,  and 
fresh  bright  look  of  his  skin,  that  he  is  in  tiptop  training,  able 
to  do  all  he  knows ;  while  the  slogger  looks  rather  sodden,  as 
if  he  didn't  take  much  exercise  and  ate  too  much  tuck.  The 
timekeeper  is  chosen,  a  large  ring  made,  and  the  tAvo  stand  up 
opposite  one  another  for  a  moment,  giving  us  time  just  to  make 
(lur  little  observations. 

"If  Tom'll  only  condescend  to  fight  with  his  head  and  heels," 
as  East  mutters  to  Martin,  "  we  shall  do." 

But  seemingl}'  he  won't,  for  there  he  goes  in,  making  play 
with  both  hands.  Hard  all,  is  the  word  ;  the  two  stand  to  one 
another  like  men  ;  rally  follows  rally  in  quick  succession,  each 
fighting  as  if  he  thought  to  finish  the  whole  thing  out  of  hand. 
*'  Can't  last  at  this  rate,"  say  the  knowing  ones,  while  the  par- 
tisans of  each  make  the  air  ring  with  tlieir  shouts  and  counter- 
shouts,  of  encouragement,  approval,  and  defiance. 

"Take  it  easy,  take  it  easy — keep  away,  let  him  come  after 
you,"  implores  East,  as  he  wipes  Tom's  face  after  the  first 
round  with  wet  sponge,  while  he  sits  back  on  Martin's  knee, 
Hupported  by  the  Madman's  long  arms,  which  tremble  a  little 
from  excitement. 

"TinHi's  up,"  culls  the  timekeeper. 

"  There  he  goes  again,  hang  it  all !  "  growls  East  as  his  man 
is  at  it  again  as  hard  as  ever.  A  very  severe  round  follows,  in 
which  Tom  gets  out  and  out  tlie  worst  of  it,  and  is  at  last  hit 
clean  off  his  legs,  and  (h-posiliMl  on  tlic  grass  by  a  right-hander 
from  tiie  sloggcrr. 
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Loud  shouts  rise  from  the  boys  of  slogger's  house,  and  the 
schoolhouse  are  silent  and  vicious,  ready  to  pick  quarrels  any- 
where. 

"  Two  to  one  in  half-crowns  on  the  big  'un,"  says  Rattle, 
one  of  the  amateurs,  a  tall  fellow,  in  thunder-and-lightning 
waistcoat,  and  puffy,  good-natured  face. 

"  Done !  "  says  Groove,  another  amateur  of  quieter  look, 
taking  out  his  notebook  to  enter  it  —  for  our  friend  Rattle 
sometimes  forgets  these  little  things. 

Meantime  East  is  freshening  up  Tom  with  the  sponges  for 
next  round,  and  has  set  two  other  boys  to  rub  his  hands. 

"  Tom,  old  boy,"  whispers  he,  "  this  may  be  fun  for  you, 
but  it's  death  to  me.  He'll  hit  all  the  fight  out  of  you  in 
another  five  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  go  and  drown  myself  in 
the  island  ditch.  Feint  him  —  use  your  legs !  draw  him  about ! 
he'll  lose  his  wind  then  in  no  time,  and  you  can  go  into  him. 
Hit  at  his  body  too,  we'll  take  care  of  his  frontispiece  by  and 

by." 

Tom  felt  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel,  and  saw  already  that 
he  couldn't  go  in  and  finish  the  slogger  off  at  mere  hammer  and 
tongs,  so  changed  his  tactics  completely  in  the  third  round. 
He  now  fights  cautious,  getting  away  from  and  parrying  the 
slogger's  lunging  hits,  instead  of  trying  to  counter,  and  lead- 
ing his  enemy  a  dance  all  round  the  ring  after  him.  "  He's 
funking  ;  go  in,  Williams,"  "  Catch  him  up,"  "  Finish  him  off," 
scream  the  small  boys  of  the  slogger  party. 

"  Just  what  we  want,"  thinks  East,  chuckling  to  himself,  as 
he  sees  Williams,  excited  by  these  shouts  and  thinking  the 
game  in  his  own  hands,  blowing  himself  in  his  exertions  to  get 
to  close  quarters  again,  while  Tom  is  keeping  away  with  per- 
fect ease. 

They  quarter  over  the  ground  again  and  again,  Tom  always 
on  the  defensive. 

The  slogger  pulls  up  at  last  for  a  moment,  fairly  blown. 

''Now  then,  Tom,"  sings  out  East,  dancing  with  delight. 
Tom  goes  in  in  a  twinkling,  and  hits  two  heavy  body  blows, 
and  gets  away  again  before  the  slogger  can  catch  his  wind  ; 
which  when  he  does  he  rushes  with  blind  fury  at  Tom,  and 
being  skillfully  parried  and  avoided,  overreaches  himself  and 
falls  on  his  face,  amid  terrific  cheers  from  the  schoolhouse  boys. 

"  Double  your  two  to  one  ?  "  says  Groove  to  Rattle,  note- 
book in  hand. 
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''  Stop  a  bit,"  says  that  hero,  looking  uncomfortably  at  Wil- 
liams, who  is  puffing  away  on  his  second's  knee,  winded  enough, 
but  little  the  worse  in  any  other  way. 

After  another  round  the  slogger  too  seems  to  see  that  he 
can't  go  in  and  win  right  off,  and  has  met  his  match  or  there- 
abouts. So  he  too  begins  to  use  his  head  and  tries  to  make 
Tom  lose  patience  and  come  in  before  his  time.  And  so  the 
fight  sways  on,  now  one,  and  now  the  other,  getting  a  trifling 

pSu. 

Tom's  face  begins  to  look  very  one-sided  —  there  are  little 
queer  bumps  on  his  forehead,  and  his  mouth  is  bleeding ;  but 
East  keeps  the  wet  sponge  going  so  scientifically,  that  he  comes 
up  looking  as  fresh  and  bright  as  ever.  Williams  is  only 
slightly  marked  in  the  face,  but  by  the  nervous  movement  of 
his' elbows  you  can  see  that  Tom's  body  blows  are  telling.  In 
fact,  half  the  vice  of  the  slogger's  hitting  is  neutralized,  for  he 
daren't  lunge  out  freely  for  fear  of  exposing  his  sides.  It  is 
too  interesting  by  this  time  for  much  shouting,  and  the  whole 
ring  is  very  quiet. 

"  All  right,  Tommy,"  whispers  East ;  "  hold  on's  the  horse 
that's  to  win.     We've  got  the  last.     Keep  your  head,  old  boy." 

But  where  is  Arthur  all  this  time  ?  Words  cannot  paint 
the  poor  little  fellow's  distress.  He  couldn't  muster  courage 
to  come  up  to  the  ring,  but  wandered  up  and  down  from  the 
great  fives  court  to  the  corner  of  the  chapel  rails.  Now  trying 
to  make  up  liis  mind  to  throw  himself  between  them,  and  try  to 
stop  them  ;  then  tliinking  of  running  in  and  telling  liis  friend 
Mary,  who  he  knew  would  instantly  report  it  to  the  doctor. 
The  stories  he  had  heard  of  men  being  killed  in  prize  fights  rose 
up  horriljly  before  liim. 

Once  only,  when  tlie  .sliouts  of  "  Well  done.  Brown  I  " 
"Huzza  for  the  schoolhouse  I  "  rose  higher  than  ever,  he  ven- 
tured up  to  tlie  ring,  tliinking  the  victory  was  wcm.  Catching 
siglit  of  Tom's  face  in  the  state  I  liavo  described,  all  fear  of 
consequences  vanishing  out  of  liis  mind,  lie  rushed  straiglit  off 
to  the  matron's  room,  beseeching  her  to  get  the  fight  stopped, 
or  lie  slionld  die. 

lint  it's  time  for  us  to  get  back  to  the  close.  What  is  this 
fiorcc;  tumult  and  confusion?  The  ring  is  broken,  and  high  and 
angry  words  are  Ix-iug  l)andicd  about:  "It's  all  fair,"  —  "It 
isn't,"  —  "No  hugging;"  the  fight  is  siopptMl.  The  coinbat- 
untK,  liowcvur,  sit  there  quietly,  tended  by  their  seuoiids,  whilo 
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their  adherents  wrangle  in  the  middle.  East  can't  help  shout- 
insT  challenofes  to  two  or  three  of  the  other  side,  though  he  never 
leaves  Tom  for  a  moment,  and  plies  the  sponges  as  fast  as  ever. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  round,  Tom,  seeing  a 
good  opening,  had  closed  with  his  opponent,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's struggle  had  thrown  him  heavily,  by  the  help  of  the  fall 
he  had  learned  from  his  village  rival  in  the  vale  of  White  Horse. 
Williams  hadn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  with  Tom  at  wrestling  ; 
and  the  conviction  broke  at  once  on  the  slogger  faction,  that  if 
this  were  allowed  their  man  must  be  licked.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  school  against  catching  hold  and  throwing,  though 
it  was  generally  ruled  all  fair  within  certain  limits  ;  so  the  ring 
was  broken  and  the  fight  stopped. 

The  schoolhouse  are  overruled  —  the  fight  is  on  again,  but 
there  is  to  be  no  throwing  ;  and  East  in  high  wrath  threatens 
to  take  his  man  away  after  next  round  (which  he  doesn't  mean 
to  do,  by  the  way),  when  suddenly  young  Brooke  comes  through 
the  small  gate  at  the  end  of  the  chapel.  The  schoolhouse  fac- 
tion rush  to  him.     "  Oh,  hurra  !  now  we  shall  get  fair  play." 

"  Please,  Brooke,  come  up,  they  won't  let  Tom  Brown  throw 
him." 

"Throw  whom?"  says  Brooke,  coming  up  to  the  ring. 
"  Oh  !  Williams,  I  see.  Nonsense  !  of  course  he  may  throw 
him  if  he  catches  him  fairly  above  the  waist." 

Now,  young  Brooke,  j^ou're  in  the  sixth,  you  know,  and 
you  ought  to  stop  all  fights.  He  looks  hard  at  both  boys. 
"  Anything  wrong  ?  "  says  he  to  East,  nodding  at  Tom. 

"Not  a  bit." 

"  Not  beat  at  all  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  no  !  heaps  of  fight  in  him.    Ain't  there,  Tom  ?  " 

Tom  looks  at  Brooke  and  grins. 

"  How's  he  ?  "  nodding  at  Williams. 

"  So,  so  ;  rather  done,  I  think,  since  his  last  fall.  He  won't 
stand  above  two  more." 

"  Time's  up  !  "  the  boys  rise  again  and  face  one  another. 
Brooke  can't  find  it  in  his  heart  to  stop  them  just  yet,  so  the 
round  goes  on,  the  slogger  waiting  for  Tom,  and  reserving  all 
his  strength  to  hit  him  out  should  he  come  in  for  the  wrestling 
dodge  again,  for  he  feels  that  that  must  be  stopped,,  or  his 
sponge  will  soon  go  up  in  the  air. 

And  now  another  newcomer  appears  on  the  field,  to  wit. 
the  under  porter,  with  his   long  brush  and  great  wooden  re 
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ceptacle  for  dust  under  his  arm.  He  has  been  sweeping  out 
the  schools. 

"  You'd  better  stop,  gentlemen,"  he  says  ;  "  the  doctor 
knows  that  Brown's  fighting  —  he'll  be  out  in  a  minute." 

"  You  go  to  Bath,  Bill,"  is  all  that  that  excellent  servitor 
gets  by  his  advice.  And  being  a  man  of  his  hands,  and  a 
stanch  upholder  of  the  schoolhouse,  can't  help  stopping  to  look 
on  for  a  bit,  and  see  Tom  Brown,  their  pet  craftsman,  fight  a 
round. 

It  is  grim  earnest  now,  and  no  mistake.  Both  boys  feel 
this,  and  summon  every  power  of  head,  baud,  and  e3^e  to  their 
aid.  A  piece  of  luck  on  either  side,  a  foot  slipping,  a  blow 
getting  well  home,  or  another  fall,  may  decide  it.  Tom  works 
slowly  round  for  an  opening  ;  he  has  all  the  legs,  and  can 
choose  his  own  time  :  the  slogger  waits  for  the  attack,  and 
hopes  to  finish  it  by  some  heavy  right-handed  blow.  As  they 
quarter  slowly  over  the  ground,  the  evening  sun  comes  out 
from  behind  a  cloud  and  falls  full  on  Williams'  face.  Tom 
starts  in ;  the  heavy  right  hand  is  delivered,  but  only  grazes 
his  head.  A  short  rally  at  close  quarters,  and  they  close  :  in 
another  moment  the  slogger  is  thrown  again  heavily  for  the 
third  time. 

"  I'll  give  you  three  to  two  on  the  little  one  in  half-crowns," 
said  Groove  to  Rattle. 

"  No,  thank  'ee,"  answers  the  other,  diving  his  hands 
further  into  his  coat  tails. 

Just  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  door  of  the 
turret  which  leads  to  the  doctor's  library  suddenly  opens, 
and  lie  steps  into  the  close,  and  makes  straight  for  the  ring,  in 
which  Brown  and  the  slogger  are  both  seated  on  their  seconds' 
knees  for  the  last  time. 

"  Tlie  doctor  !  the  doctor  !  "  shouts  some  small  boy  who 
catches  siglit  of  liim,  and  the  ring  melts  away  in  a  fcAV  seconds, 
the  small  boys  tearing  off,  Tom  colhiring  his  jacket  and  waist- 
coat, and  slipping  through  the  little  gate  by  the  chapel,  and 
round  the  corner  to  IlarrowclFs  with  his  backers,  as  lively  as 
need  be  ;  Williams  and  his  backers  making  off  not  quite  so 
fast  across  the  close  ;  Groove,  Rattle,  and  the  other  bigger 
fellows  trying  to  combine  dignity  and  prudence  in  a  comical 
manner,  and  walking  off  fast  enough,  they  hope,  not  to  bo 
recognized,  and  not  fast  enough  to  hxjk  like  running  away. 

Young  Brooke    alone  remains  on  the  ground  by  the  time 
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the  doctor  gets  there,  and  touches  his  hat,  not  without  a  slight 
inward  quahn. 

"  Hah  !  Brooke.  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here.  Don't 
you  know  that  I  expect  the  sixth  to  stop  fighting  ?  " 

Brooke  felt  much  more  uncomfortable  than  he  had  expected, 
but  he  was  rather  a  favorite  with  the  doctor  for  liis  openness 
and  plainness  of  speech  ;  so  blurted  out,  as  lie  walked  by  the 
doctor's  side,  who  had  already  turned  back  :  — 

"Yes,  sir,  generally.  But  I  thought  you  wished  us  to 
exercise  a  discretion  in  the  matter,  too  —  not  to  interfere  too 
soon." 

"But  they  have  been  fighting  this  half -hour  and  more," 
said  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  neither  was  hurt.  And  they're  the  sort  of 
boys  who'll  be  all  the  better  friends  now,  which  they  wouldn't 
have  been  if  they  had  been  stopped  any  earlier  —  before  it  was 
so  equal." 

"  Who  was  fighting  with  Brown  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  Williams,  sir,  of  Thompson's.  He  is  bigger  than  Brown, 
and  had  the  best  of  it  at  first,  but  not  when  you  came  up,  sir. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  between  our  house  and  Thomp- 
son's, and  there  would  have  been  more  fights  if  this  hadn't  beeii 
let  go  on,  or  if  either  of  them  had  had  much  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Well  but,  Brooke,"  said  the  doctor,  "  doesn't  this  look  a 
little  as  if  you  exercised  your  discretion  by  only  stopping  a 
fight  when  the  schoolhouse  boy  is  getting  the  worst  of  it  ?  " 

Brooke,  it  must  be  confessed,  felt  rather  graveled. 

"  Remember,"  added  the  doctor,  as  he  stopped  at  the  turret 
door,  "  this  fight  is  not  to  go  on  —  you'll  see  to  that.  And  I 
expect  you  to  stop  all  fights  in  future  at  once." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  young  Brooke,  touching  his  hat,  and 
not  sorry  to  see  the  turret  door  close  behind  the  doctor's  back. 

Meanwhile  Tom  and  the  stanchest  of  his  adherents  had 
reached  Harro well's,  and  Sally  was  bustling  about  to  get  them 
a  late  tea,  while  Stumps  had  been  sent  off  to  Tew,  the  butcher, 
to  get  a  piece  of  raw  beef  for  Tom's  eye,  which  was  to  be  healed 
oft'hand,  so  that  he  might  show  well  in  the  morning.  He  was 
not  a  bit  the  worse  except  a  slight  difficulty  in  his  vision,  a 
singing  in  his  ears,  and  a  sprained  thumb,  which  he  kept  in  a 
cold-water  bandage,  while  he  drank  lots  of  tea,  and  listened  to 
the  babel  of  voices  talking  and  speculating  of  nothing  but  the 
fight,  and  how  Williams  would  have  given  in  after  another  fall 
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(which  he  didn't  in  the  least  believe),  and  how  on  earth  the 
doctor  could  have  gotten  to  know  of  it  —  such  bad  luck  !  He 
couldn't  help  thinking  to  himself  that  he  was  glad  he  hadn't 
won  ;  he  liked  it  better  as  it  was,  and  felt  very  friendly  to  the 
slogger.  And  then  poor  little  Arthur  crept  in  and  sat  down 
quietly  near  him,  and  kept  looking  at  him  and  the  raw  beef 
with  such  plaintive  looks,  that  Tom  at  last  burst  out  laughing. 

''  Don't  make  such  eyes,  young  'un,"  said  he,  "  there's  noth- 
ing the  matter." 

"  Oh,  but  Tom,  are  you  much  hurt  ?  I  can't  bear  thinking 
it  was  all  for  me." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  don't  flatter  yourself.  We  were  sure  to 
have  had  it  out  sooner  or  later." 

"Well,  but  you  won't  go  on,  will  you?  You'll  promise 
me  you  won't  go  on  ?  " 

"  Can't  tell  about  that  —  all  depends  on  the  houses.  We're 
in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  you  know.  Must  fight  for 
the  schoolhouse  flag,  if  so  be." 

However,  the  lovers  of  the  science  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment this  time.  Directly  after  locking-up,  one  of  the 
night  fags  knocked  at  Tom's  door. 

"  Brown,  young  Brooke  wants  you  in  the  sixth-form 
room." 

Up  went  Tom  to  the  summons,  and  found  the  magnates 
sitting  at  their  supper. 

"  Well,  Brown,"  said  young  Brooke,  nodding  to  him,  "  how 
do  you  feel  ?  " 

"Oh,  very  well,  thank  you,  only  I've  sprained  my  thumb,  I 
think." 

"  Sure  to  do  that  in  a  fight.  Well,  you  hadn't  the  worst  of 
it,  I  could  see.     Wliere  did  you  learn  that  throw  ?  " 

"Down  in  tlie  country,  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  Hullo  1  why  what  are  you  now?  Well,  never  mind, 
you're  a  plucky  fellow.     Sit  down  and  have  some  supi)er." 

Tom  obeyed,  by  no  moans  loath.  And  llie  fifth-form  boy 
next  him  filled  him  a  tumbler  of  bottled  beer,  and  he  ate  and 
drank,  listening  to  the  pleasant  talk,  and  wondering  how  soon 
lie  sliould  be  in  the  fifth,  and  one  of  tliat  much-envied  society. 

As  he  gfjt  up  to  l(!!ive,  lirookc  said,  "You  must  shake  hands 
to-morrow  morning  ;  I  shall  come  and  see  that  <h)ne  after  first 
lesson." 

And  80  hu  did.     And  Tom  and  the  slogger  shook  luinds 
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with  great  satisfaction  and  mutual  respect.  And  for  the  next 
year  or  two,  whenever  fights  were  being  talked  of,  the  small 
boys  wlio  had  been  present  shook  their  heads  wisely,  saying, 
"  Ah  !  but  you  sliould  just  have  seen  the  fight  between  Slogger 
Williams  and  Tom  Brown  !  " 

And  now,  boys  all,  three  words  before  we  quit  the  subject. 
I  have  put  in  this  chapter  on  fighting  of  malice  prepense, 
partly  because  I  want  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  what  every- 
day school  life  was  in  my  time,  and  not  a  kid-glove  and  go-to- 
meeting-coat  picture ;  and  partly  because  of  the  cant  and 
twaddle  that's  talked  of  boxing  and  fighting  with  fists  nowa- 
days. Even  Thackeray  has  given  in  to  it ;  and  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  was  some  rampant  stuff  in  the  Times  on  the 
subject,  in  an  article  on  field  sports. 

Boys  will  quarrel,  and  when  they  quarrel  will  sometimes 
fight.  Fighting  with  fists  is  the  natural  and  English  way  for 
English  boys  to  settle  their  quarrels.  What  substitute  for  it 
is  there,  or  ever  was  there,  among  any  nation  under  the  sun  ? 
What  would  you  like  to  see  take  its  place  ? 

Learn  to  box,  then,  as  you  learn  to  play  cricket  and  foot- 
ball. Not  one  of  you  will  be  the  worse,  but  very  much  the 
better,  for  learning  to  box  well.  Should  you  never  have  to  use 
it  in  earnest,  there's  no  exercise  in  the  world  so  good  for  the 
temper,  and  for  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  legs. 

As  to  fighting,  keep  out  of  it  if  you  can,  by  all  means. 
When  the  time  comes,  if  it  ever  should,  that  you  have  to  say 
"Yes"  or  "No"  to  a  challenge  to  fight,  say  "No"  if  you  can  — 
only  take  care  you  make  it  clear  to  yourselves  why  you  say 
"No."  It's  a  proof  of  the  highest  courage,  if  done  from  true 
Christian  motives.  It's  quite  right  and  justifiable,  if  done  from 
a  simple  aversion  to  physical  pain  and  danger.  But  don't  say 
"  No  "  because  you  fear  a  licking,  and  say  or  think  it's  because 
you  fear  God,  for  that's  neither  Christian  nor  honest.  And  if 
you  do  fight,  fight  it  out;  and  don't  give  in  while  you  can 
stand  and  see. 

Tom  Brown's  Last  Match. 

Another  two  years  have  passed,  and  it  is  again  the  end  of 
the  summer  half-year  at  Rugby ;  in  fact,  the  school  has  broken 
up.  The  fifth-form  examinations  were  over  last  week,  and 
upon  them  have  followed  the  speeches,  and  the  sixth-form  ex- 
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aminations  for  exhibitions ;  and  they  too  are  over  now.  The 
boys  have  gone  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  except  the  town 
boys  and  the  eleven,  and  the  few  enthusiasts  besides  who  have 
asked  leave  to  stay  in  their  houses  to  see  the  result  of  the 
cricket  matches.  For  this  year  the  Wellesburn  return  match 
and  the  ^larylebone  match  are  played  at  Rugby,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  town  and  neigliborhood,  and  the  sorrow  of  those 
aspiring  young  cricketers  who  have  been  reckoning  for  the 
last  three  months  on  showing  off  at  Lord's  ground. 

The  doctor  started  for  the  lakes  yesterday  morning,  after 
an  interview  with  the  captain  of  the  eleven,  in  the  presence 
of  Thomas,  at  which  he  arranged  in  what  school  the  cricket 
dinners  were  to  be,  and  all  other  matters  necessary  for  the  sat- 
isfactory carrying  out  of  the  festivities ;  and  warned  them  as 
to  keeping  all  spirituous  liquors  out  of  the  close,  and  having 
the  gates  closed  by  nine  o'clock. 

The  Wellesburn  match  was  played  out  with  great  success 
yesterday,  the  school  winning  by  three  wickets ;  and  to-day 
the  great  event  of  the  cricketing  year,  the  Marylebone  match, 
is  being  played.  What  a  match  it  has  been !  The  London 
eleven  came  down  by  an  afternoon  train  yesterday,  in  time 
to  see  the  end  of  the  Wellesburn  match ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  over,  their  leading  men  and  umpire  inspected  the  ground, 
criticising  it  rather  unmercifully.  The  captain  of  the  school 
eleven,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  had  played  the  Lord's 
match  before,  and  knew  old  Mr.  Aislabie  and  several  of  the 
Lord's  men,  accompanied  them :  while  the  rest  of  the  eleven 
looked  on  from  under  the  Three  Trees  with  admiring  eyes,  and 
asked  one  another  the  names  of  the  illustrious  strangers,  and 
recounted  how  many  runs  each  of  them  had  made  in  the  lat*; 
matches  in  BelVs  Life.  They  looked  such  hard-bitten,  wiry, 
whiskered  fellows,  that  their  young  adversaries  felt  rather  de- 
sponding as  to  the  result  of  the  morrow's  match.  The  ground 
was  at  last  chosen,  and  two  men  set  to  work  upon  it  to  water 
and  roll  ;  and  then,  there  being  yet  some  half-hour  of  daylight, 
some  one  had  suggested  a  dance  on  the  turf.  The  close  was 
half  full  of  citizens  and  their  families,  and  the  idea  was  hailed 
witli  enthusiasm.  The  cornopean  player  was  still  on  tlie 
ground  ;  in  five  minutes  the  eleven  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Wellesburn  and  Marylebone  men  got  partners  somehow  or 
another,  and  a  nicny  country  danc^e  was  going  on,  to  which 
every  ona  Hocked,  and  new  couples  joined  in  every  minute,  till 
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there  were  a  hundred  of  them  going  down  the  middle  and  up 
again  —  and  the  long  line  of  school  buildings  looked  gravely 
down  on  them,  every  window  glowing  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
western  sun,  and  the  rooks  clanged  about  in  the  tops  of  the 
old  elms,  greatly  excited,  and  resolved  on  having  their  country 
dance  too,  and  the  great  flag  flapped  lazily  in  the  gentle  west- 
ern breeze.  Altogether  it  was  a  sight  which  would  have  made 
glad  the  heart  of  our  brave  old  founder,  Lawrence  Sheriff,  if 
he  were  half  as  good  a  fellow  as  I  take  him  to  have  been.  It 
was  a  cheerful  sight  to  see ;  but  what  made  it  so  valuable  in 
the  sight  of  the  captain  of  the  school  eleven  was,  that  he  there 
saw  his  young  hands  shaking  off  their  shyness  and  awe  of  the 
Lord's  men,  as  they  crossed  hands  and  capered  about  on  the 
grass  together ;  for  the  strangers  entered  into  it  all,  and  threw 
away  their  cigars,  and  danced  and  shouted  like  boys;  while 
old  Mr.  Aislabie  stood  by  looking  on  in  his  white  hat,  leaning 
on  a  bat  in  benevolent  enjoyment.  "  This  hop  will  be  worth 
thirty  runs  to  us  to-morrow,  and  will  be  the  making  of  Haggles 
and  Johnson,"  thinks  the  young  leader,  as  he  revolves  many 
things  in  his  mind,  standing  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Aislabie,  whom 
he  will  not  leave  for  a  minute,  for  he  feels  that  the  character 
of  the  school  for  courtesy  is  resting  on  his  shoulders. 

But  when  a  quarter  to  nine  struck,  and  he  saw  old  Thomas 
beginning  to  fidget  about  with  the  key  in  his  hand,  he  thought 
of  the  doctor's  parting  monition  and  stopped  the  cornopean 
at  once,  notwithstanding  the  loud-voiced  remonstrances  from 
all  sides  ;  and  the  crowd  scattered  away  from  the  close,  the 
eleven  all  going  into  the  schoolhouse,  where  supper  and  beds 
were  provided  for  them  by  the  doctor's  orders. 

Deep  had  been  the  consultations  at  supper  as  to  the  order 
of  going  in,  who  should  bowl  the  first  over,  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  play  steady  or  freely;  and  the  youngest  hands 
declared  that  they  shouldn't  be  a  bit  nervous,  and  praised  their 
opponents  as  the  j oiliest  fellows  in  the  world,  except  perhaps, 
their  old  friends,  the  Wellesburn  men.  How  far  a  little  good 
nature  from  their  elders  will  go  with  the  right  sort  of  boys ! 

The  morning  had  dawned  bright  and  warm,  to  the  intense 
relief  of  many  an  anxious  youngster,  up  betimes  to  mark  the 
signs  of  the  weather.  The  eleven  went  down  in  a  body  before 
breakfast,  for  a  plunge  in  the  cold  bath  in  the  corner  of  the 
close.  The  ground  was  in  splendid  order,  and  soon  after  ten 
o'clock,  before  spectators  had  arrived,  all  was  ready,  and  two 
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of  the  Lord's  men  took  their  places  at  the  wicket,  —  the  school, 
■with  the  usual  liberality  of  young  hands,  having  put  their 
adversaries  in  first.  Old  Bailey  stepped  up  to  the  wicket, 
and  called  play,  and  the  match  has  begun. 

"  Oh,  well  bowled  !  well  bowled,  Johnson !  "  cries  the  cap- 
tain, catching  up  the  ball  and  sending  it  high  above  the  rook 
trees,  while  the  third  ]\Iarylebone  man  walks  away  from  the 
wicket,  and  old  Bailey  gravely  sets  up  the  middle  stump  again 
and  puts  the  bails  on. 

''  How  many  runs  ?  "  Away  scamper  three  boys  to  the 
scoring  table,  and  are  back  again  in  a  minute  among  the 
rest  of  the  eleven,  who  are  collected  together  in  a  knot 
between  wicket.  "  Only  eighteen  runs,  and  three  wickets 
down  I  "  "  Huzza  for  old  Rugby !  "  sings  out  Jack  Raggles 
the  long-stop,  toughest  and  burliest  of  boys,  commonly  called 
"Swiper  Jack";  and  forthwith  stands  on  his  head,  and  bran- 
dishes his  legs  in  the  air  in  triumph,  till  the  next  boy  catches 
hold  of  his  heels,  and  throws  him  over  on  to  his  back. 

"  Steady  there,  don't  be  such  an  ass.  Jack,"  says  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  we  haven't  got  the  best  wicket  yet.  Ah,  look  out  now 
at  cover-point,"  adds  he,  as  he  sees  a  long-armed,  bareheaded, 
slashing-looking  player  coming  to  the  wicket.  "And,  Jack, 
mind  your  hits  ;  he  steals  more  runs  than  any  other  man  in 
England." 

And  tliey  all  find  that  they  have  got  their  work  to  do 
now :  the  newcomer's  off -hitting  is  tremendous,  and  his  run- 
ning like  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  is  never  in  his  ground, 
except  when  his  wicket  is  down.  Nothing  in  the  whole  game 
so  trying  to  boys ;  he  has  stolen  three  byes  in  the  first  ten 
minutes,  and  Jack  Raggles  is  furious,  and  begins  throwing 
over  savagely  to  the  further  wicket,  until  he  is  sternly  stopped 
by  the  captain.  It  is  all  that  young  gentleman  can  do  to  keep 
liis  team  steady,  but  lie  knows  that  everything  depends  on  it, 
and  faces  his  work  bravely.  The  score  creeps  up  to  fifty,  the 
boys  begin  to  look  blank,  and  tlie  spectators,  who  are  now 
mustering  strong,  arc  very  silent.  The  l)all  flies  off  his  bat  to 
all  parts  of  the  field,  and  ho  gives  no  rest  and  no  catches  to 
any  one.  liut  cricket  is  full  of  glorious  chances,  and  the 
goddess  who  presides  over  it  loves  to  bring  down  the  most 
skillfid  players.  Jolinson,  tlio  young  Imwler,  is  getting  wikl, 
and  liowls  a  ball  abuost  wide  to  the  off  ;  the  batter  steps  out 
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and  cuts  it  beautifully  to  where  cover-point  is  standing  very 
deep,  in  fact  almost  off  the  ground.  The  ball  comes  skim- 
ming and  twisting  along  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
lie  rashes  at  it,  and  it  sticks  somehow  or  other  in  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  himself  and  the 
whole  field.  Such  a  catch  hasn't  been  made  in  the  close  for 
years,  and  the  cheering  is  maddening.  "  Pretty  cricket,"  says 
the  captain,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground  by  the  deserted 
wicket  with  a  long  breath ;  he  feels  that  a  crisis  has  passed. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  describe  the  whole  match ;  how  the 
captain  stumped  the  next  man  off  a  leg-shooter,  and  bowled 
slow  lobs  to  old  Mr.  Aislabie,  who  came  in  for  the  last  wicket. 
How  the  Lord's  men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock  for 
ninety-eight  runs.  How  the  captain  of  the  school  eleven  went 
in  first  to  give  his  men  pluck,  and  scored  twenty-five  in  beauti- 
ful style ;  how  Rugby  was  only  four  behind  in  the  first  inn- 
ings. What  a  glorious  dinner  they  had  in  the  fourth-form 
school,  and  how  the  cover-point  hitter  sang  the  most  topping 
comic  songs,  and  old  Mr.  Aislabie  made  the  best  speeches  that 
ever  were  heard,  afterward.  But  I  haven't  space,  that's  the 
fact,  and  so  you  must  fancy  it  all,  and  carry  yourselves  on  to 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  when  the  school  are  again  in,  with  five 
wickets  down  and  only  thirty-two  runs  to  make  to  win.  The 
Marylebone  men  played  carelessly  in  their  second  innings,  but 
they  are  working  like  horses  now  to  save  the  match. 

There  is  much  healthy,  hearty,  happy  life  scattered  up  and 
down  the  close ;  but  the  group  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your 
especial  attention  is  there,  on  the  slope  of  the  island,  which 
looks  toward  the  cricket  ground.  It  consists  of  three  figures  ; 
two  are  seated  on  a  bench  and  one  on  the  ground  at  their  feet. 
The  first,  a  tall,  slight,  and  rather  gaunt  man  with  a  bushy 
eyebrow  and  a  dry  humorous  smile,  is  evidently  a  clergyman. 
He  is  carelessly  dressed,  and  looks  rather  used  up,  which  isn't 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he  has  just  finished  six 
weeks  of  examination  work ;  but  there  he  basks,  and  spreads 
himself  out  in  the  evening  sun,  bent  on  enjoying  life,  though 
he  doesn't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  his  arms  and  legs. 
Surely  it  is  our  friend  the  young  master,  whom  we  have  had 
glimpses  of  before,  but  his  face  has  gained  a  great  deal  since 
we  last  came  across  him. 

And  by  his  side,  in  white  flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  straw 
hat,  the  captain's  belt,  and  the  untanned  yellow  cricket  shoes 
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which  all  the  eleven  \year,  sits  a  strapping  figure  near  six  feet 
high,  with  ruddy  tanned  face  and  whiskers,  curly  brown  hair, 
and  a  laughing,  dancing  eye.  He  is  leaning  forward  with  his 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  dandling  his  favorite  bat,  with 
which  he  has  made  thirty  or  forty  runs  to-day,  in  his  strong 
brown  hands.  It  is  Tom  Brown,  grown  into  a  young  man 
nineteen  years  old,  a  prepositor  and  captain  of  the  eleven, 
spending  his  last  day  as  a  Rugby  boy,  and  let  us  hope  as  much 
wiser  as  he  is  bigger  since  we  last  had  the  pleasure  of  coming 
across  him. 

And  at  their  feet  on  the  warm  dry  ground,  similarly  dressed, 
sits  Arthur,  Turkish  fashion,  with  his  bat  across  his  knees.  He 
too  is  no  longer  a  boy,  less  of  a  boy  in  fact  than  Tom,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  face,  which  is  some- 
what paler  too  than  one  could  wish  ;  but  his  figure,  though 
slight,  is  well  knit  and  active,  and  all  his  old  timidity  has  dis- 
appeared, and  is  replaced  by  silent  quaint  fun  with  which  his 
face  twinkles  all  over,  as  he  listens  to  the  broken  talk  between 
the  other  two,  in  which  he  joins  every  now  and  then. 

All  three  are  watching  the  game  eagerly,  and  joining  in  the 
cheering  which  follows  every  good  hit.  It  is  pleasing  to  see 
the  easy,  friendly  footing  which  the  pupils  are  on  with  their 
master,' perfectly  respectful,  yet  with  no  reserve  and  nothing 
forced  in  their  intercourse.  Tom  has  clearly  abandoned  the 
old  theory  of  "  natural  enemies,"  in  this  case  at  any  rate. 

But  it  is  time  to  listen  to  what  they  are  saying,  and  see  what 
we  can  gather  out  of  it. 

"  I  don't  object  to  your  theory,"  says  the  master,  "  and  I 
allow  you  have  made  a  fair  case  for  yourself.     But  now,  in  such 
books  as  Aristophanes  for  instance,  you've  been  reading  a  play 
this  half  with  the  doctor,  liaven't  you?  " 
"  Yes,  the  '  Knights,' "  answered  Tom. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  you  would  have  enjoyed  the  wonderful 
Immor  of  it  twice  as  much  if  you  had  taken  more  pains  with 
your  Hcholarsliip." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  believe  any  boy  in  the  form  enjoyed  the 
sets-to  between  Cleon  and  the  Sausage  Seller  more  than  I  did 
—  eh,  Arthur?"  said  Tom,  giving  him  a  stir  with  his  foot. 

"  Yes,  I  must  say  he  did,"  said  Arthur.  ''  I  think,  sir,  you've 
hit  ui)on  the  wrong  book  there." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  master.  "  Why,  in  those  very 
passages  of  arms,  how  can  you  thoroughly  appreciate  them  un- 
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less  you  are  master  of  tlie  weapons '/  and  the  weapons  are  the 
language,  which  you,  Brown,  have  never  half  worked  at  ;  and 
so,  as  I  say,  you  must  have  lost  all  the  delicate  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  make  the  best  part  of  the  fun." 

"  Oh  !  well  played  —  bravo,  Johnson  !  "  shouted  Arthur, 
dropping  his  bat  and  clapping  furiously,  and  Tom  joined  in 
with  a  "  Bravo,  Johnson  !  "  Aviiich  might  have  been  heard  at 
the  chapel. 

"  Eh !  what  was  it  ?  I  didn't  see,"  inquired  the  master  ; 
"they  only  got  one  run,  I  thought  ?  " 

"No,  but  such  a  ball,  three-quarters  length  and  coming 
straight  for  his  leg  bail.  Nothing  but  that  turn  of  the  wrist 
could  have  saved  him,  and  he  drew  it  away  to  leg  for  a  safe 
one.     Bravo,  Johnson  !  " 

"  How  well  they  are  bowling,  though,"  said  Arthur  ;  "  they 
don't  mean  to  be  beat,  I  can  see." 

"There  now,"  struck  in  the  master,  "you  see  that's  just 
what  I  have  been  preaching  this  half-hour.  The  delicate  play 
is  the  true  thing.  I  don't  understand  cricket,  so  I  don't  enjoy 
those  fine  draws  which  you  tell  me  are  the  best  play,  though 
when  you  or  Haggles  hit  a  ball  hard  away  for  six  I  am  as 
delighted  as  any  one.     Don't  you  see  the  analogy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tom,  looking  up  roguishly,  "  I  see  ; 
onl}^  the  question  remains  whether  I  should  have  got  most  good 
by  understanding  Greek  particles  or  cricket  thoroughly.  I'm 
such  a  thick,  I  never  should  have  had  time  for  both." 

"I  see  you  are  an  incorrigible,"  said  the  master  with  a 
chuckle ;  "  but  I  refute  you  by  an  examj^le.  Arthur  there 
has  taken  in  Greek  and  cricket  too." 

"  Yes,  but  no  thanks  to  him ;  Greek  came  natural  to  him. 
Why,  when  he  first  came  I  remember  he  used  to  read  '  Herodo- 
tus '  for  pleasure  as  I  did  '  Don  Quixote,'  and  couldn't  have 
made  a  false  concord  if  he'd  tried  ever  so  hard  —  and  then  I 
looked  after  his  cricket." 

"Out!  Bailey  has  given  him  out  —  do  you  see,  Tom?" 
cries  Arthur.     "How  foolish  of  them  to  run  so  hard." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  he  has  played  very  well.  Whose 
turn  is  it  to  go  in  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  they've  got  your  list  in  the  tent.'* 

"  Let's  go  and  see,"  said  Tom,  rising ;  but  at  this  moment 
Jack  Haggles  and  two  or  three  more  came  running  to  the 
island  moat. 
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"  Oh,  Brown,  mayu  t  I  go  in  next?"  shouts  the  swiper. 

"  Whose  name  is  next  on  the  list  ?  "  says  the  captain. 

"  Winter's,  and  then  Arthur's,"  answers  the  boy  who  carries 
it ;  "  but  there  are  only  twenty-six  runs  to  get,  and  no  time  to 
lose.  I  heard  Mr.  Aislabie  say  that  the  stumps  must  be  drawn 
at  a  quarter  past  eight  exactly." 

''  Oh,  do  let  the  swiper  go  in,"  chorus  the  boys :  so  Tom 
yields  against  his  better  judgment. 

"  I  dare  say  now  I've  lost  the  match  by  this  nonsense,"  he 
says,  as  he  sits  down  again  ;  "  they'll  be  sure  to  get  Jack's 
wicket  in  three  or  four  minutes ;  however,  you'll  have  the 
chance,  sir,  of  seeing  a  hard  hit  or  two,"  adds  he,  smiling,  and 
turning  to  the  master. 

"  Come,  none  of  your  irony.  Brown,"  answers  the  master. 
"  I'm  beginning  to  understand  the  game  scientificall3\  What 
a  noble  game  it  is,  too  ! " 

"  Isn't  it?  But  it's  more  than  a  game.  It's  an  institution," 
said  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  "  the  birthright  of  British  boys,  old  and 
young,  as  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  are  of  British  men." 

"  The  discipline  and  reliance  on  one  another  which  it  teaches 
is  so  valuable,  I  think,"  went  on  the  master ;  "  it  ought  to  be 
such  an  unselfish  game.  It  merges  the  individual  in  the 
eleven;  he  doesn't  play  that  he  may  win,  but  that  his  side 
may." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  Tom,  "  and  that's  why  football  and 
cricket,  now  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  are  such  much  better 
games  than  fives  or  hare  and  hounds,  or  any  others  where 
the  object  is  to  come  in  first  or  to  win  for  one's  self,  and  not 
that  one's  side  may  win." 

"  And  then  the  captain  of  the  eleven  !  "  said  the  master, 
♦♦  what  a  post  is  his  in  our  school  world  I  almost  as  hard  as  the 
doctor's;  rociuiring  skill  and  gentleness  and  firmness,  and  I 
know  not  what  oilier  rare  qualities." 

"Which  doesn't  he  wish  he  may  get?"  said  Tom,  laughing; 
"at  any  rate  he  liasn't  got  them  yet,  or  he  wouldn't  have  been 
such  a  flat  to-night  as  to  let  Jack  Haggles  go  in  out  of  his  turn." 

"  Ah  I  the  doctor  never  would  have  done  that,"  said  Arthur, 
df-niurely.  "Tom,  you've  a  great  deal  to  h-arn  yet  in  the  art 
of  ruling." 

"  W«ill,  I  wish  you'd  tell  the  doctor  ho,  then,  and  getliim  to 
let  mc  atop  till  I'm  twenty.     I  don't  want  to  leave,  I'm  sure." 
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By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(From  "Nicholas  Nickleby.") 

[Charles  Dickens,  one  of  the  greatest  novelists  and  humorists  of  the  world, 
■was  born  February  7,  1812,  at  Portsea,  Eng.  His  father  being  unprosperous,  he 
had  no  regular  education  and  much  hardsliip  ;  at  fourteen  became  an  attorney's 
clerk,  and  at  seventeen  a  reporter.  His  first  short  story  appeared  in  December, 
1833 ;  the  collected  "  Sketches  by  Boz  "  in  183G,  wliich  also  saw  the  first  number  of 
"The  Pickwick  Papers,"  finished  in  November,  1837.  There  followed  "Oliver 
Twist,"  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  (finally  dissolved 
into  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge"),  the  "American 
Notes,"  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  the  "  Christmas  Carol"  (other  Christmas  siories 
followed  later),  "Notes  from  Italy,"  "Dombey  and  Son,"  "David  Copper- 
field,"  "Bleak  House,"  "Hard  Times,"  "Little  Dorrit,"  "Great  Expecta- 
tions," "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  and  the  unfinished 
"  Edwin  Drood."  Several  of  these,  and  his  "  Uncommercial  Traveller"  papers, 
appeared  in  All  the  Year  Round,  which  he  edited.     He  died  June  9,  1870.] 

Mr.  Squeers,  being  safely  landed,  left  Nicholas  and  the 
boys  standing  with  the  luggage  in  the  road,  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  looking  at  the  coach  as  it  changed  horses,  while  he 
ran  into  the  tavern  and  went  through  the  leg-stretching  pro- 
cess at  the  bar.  After  some  minutes,  he  returned,  with  his  legs 
thoroughly  stretched,  if  the  hue  of  his  nose  and  a  short  hiccup 
afforded  any  criterion ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  came  out 
of  the  yard  a  rusty  pony  chaise,  and  a  cart,  driven  by  two 
laboring  men. 

"  Put  the  boys  and  the  boxes  into  the  cart,"  said  Squeers, 
rubbing  his  hands ;  "  and  this  young  man  and  me  will  go  on  in 
the  chaise.     Get  in,  Nickleby." 

Nicholas  obeyed.  Mr.  Squeers  with  some  difficulty  inducing 
the  pony  to  obey  also,  they  started  off,  leaving  the  cart  load 
of  infant  misery  to  follow  at  leisure. 

"  Are  you  cold,  Nickleby  ?  "  inquired  Squeers,  after  they 
had  traveled  some  distance  in  silence. 

"Rather,  sir,  I  must  say." 

"  Well,  I  don't  find  fault  with  that,"  said  Squeers ;  "  it's  a 
long  journey  this  weather." 

"Is  it  much  farther  to  Dotheboys  Hall,  sir?"  asked 
Nicholas. 

"  About  three  mile  from  here,"  replied  Squeers.  "  But  you 
needn't  call  it  a  Hall  down  here." 
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Nicholas  coughed,  as  if  he  would  like  to  knoAv  why. 

"  The  fact  is,  it  ain't  a  Hall,"  observed  Squeers,  dryly. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Nicholas,  whom  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence much  astonished. 

"  No,"  replied  Squeers.  "  We  call  it  a  Hall  up  in  London, 
because  it  sounds  better,  but  they  don't  know  it  by  that  name 
in  these  parts.  A  man  may  call  his  house  an  island  if  he 
likes ;  there's  no  act  of  Parliament  against  that,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not,  sir,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

Squeers  eyed  his  companion  slyly,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
little  dialogue,  and  finding  that  he  had  grown  thoughtful  and 
appeared  in  no  wise  disposed  to  volunteer  any  observations, 
contented  himself  with  lashing  the  pony  until  they  reached 
their  journey's  end. 

"Jump  out,"  said  Squeers.  "Hallo  there!  come  and  put 
this  horse  up.     Be  quick,  will  you  !  " 

While  the  schoolmaster  was  uttering  these  and  other  impa- 
tient cries,  Nicholas  had  time  to  observe  that  the  school  was  a 
long,  cold-looking  house,  one  story  high,  with  a  few  straggling 
outbuildings  behind,  and  a  barn  and  stable  adjoining.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  noise  of  somebody  unlocking 
the  yard  gate  was  heard,  and  presently  a  tall  lean  boy,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  issued  forth. 

"  Is  that  you,  Smike  ?  "  cried  Squeers. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  come  before?" 

"  Please,  sir,  I  fell  asleep  over  the  fire,"  answered  Smike, 
with  liumility. 

"  Fire  !  what  fire  ?  Where's  there  a  fire  ?  "  demanded  tlie 
schoolmaster,  sharply. 

"  Only  in  the  kitchen,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Missus  said 
as  I  was  sitting  up,  I  might  go  in  there  for  a  warm." 

"Your  Missus  is  a  fool,"  retorted  Squeers.  "You'd  have 
been  a  deuced  deal  more  wakeful  in  the  cold,  I'll  engage." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Squeers  liad  dismounted ;  and  after  order- 
ing tlie  boy  to  see  to  the  pony,  and  to  take  care  that  ho  hadn't 
any  more  corn  that  niglit,  lie  lohl  Nicholas  to  wait  at  the  front 
door  a  minute  while  he  went  round  and  let  him  in. 

A  host  of  unpleasant  misgivings,  which  liad  been  crowding 
ui^m  Nicholas  during  the  whole  journey,  tlironged  into  his 
mind  with  redoubled  force  wlicn  lie  was  left  alone.  His  great 
diHtance  from  liome  and  the  imjmssibilily  of  reaching  it,  except 
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on  foot,  should  lie  feel  ever  so  anxious  to  return,  presented 
itself  to  him  in  most  alarming  colors ;  and  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  dreary  house  and  dark  windows,  and  upon  the  wild  country 
round,  covered  with  snow,  ho  felt  a  depression  of  heart  and 
spirit  which  he  never  had  experienced  before. 

"Now  then!"  cried  Squeers,  poking  his  head  out  at  the 
front  door.     "  Where  are  you,  Nickleby  ?  " 

"  Here,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Come  in,  then,"  said  Squeers,  "  the  wind  blows  in,  at  this 
door,  fit  to  knock  a  man  off  his  legs." 

Nicholas  sighed,  and  hurried  in.  Mr.  Squeers,  having 
bolted  the  door  to  keep  it  shut,  ushered  him  into  a  small  parlor 
scantily  furnished  with  a  few  chairs,  a  yellow  map  hung  against 
the  wall,  and  a  couple  of  tables ;  one  of  which  bore  some  prep- 
arations for  supper,  while,  on  the  other,  a  tutor's  assistant,  a 
Murray's  grammar,  half  a  dozen  cards  of  terms,  and  a  worn 
letter  directed  to  Wackford  Squeers,  Esquire,  were  arranged 
in  picturesque  confusion. 

They  had  not  been  in  this  apartment  a  couple  of  minutes, 
when  a  female  bounced  into  the  room,  and,  seizing  Mr.  Squeers 
by  the  throat,  gave  him  two  loud  kisses :  one  close  after  the 
other,  like  a  postman's  knock.  The  lady,  who  was  of  a  large 
raw-boned  figure,  was  about  half  a  head  taller  than  Mr.  Squeers, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  dimity  night  jacket,  with  her  hair  in 
papers  ;  she  had  also  a  dirty  nightcap  on,  relieved  by  a  yellow 
cotton  handkerchief  which  tied  it  under  the  chin. 

"  How  is  my  Squeery  ?  "  said  this  lady  in  a  playful  manner, 
and  a  very  hoarse  voice. 

"  Quite  well,  my  love,"  replied  Squeers.    "  How's  the  cows  ?  " 

"  All  right,  every  one  of  'em,"  answered  the  lady. 

"  And  the  pigs  ?  "  said  Squeers. 

"  As  well  as  they  were  when  you  went  away." 

"  Come  ;  that's  a  blessing,"  said  Squeers,  pulling  off  lus 
greatcoat.     "  The  boys  are  all  as  they  were,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  they're  well  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  snap- 
pishly.    "That  young  Pitcher's  had  a  fever." 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Squeers.  "  Damn  that  boy,  he's  always 
at  something  of  that  sort." 

"Never  was  such  a  boy,  I  do  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers; 
"  whatever  he  has  is  always  catching  too.  I  say  it's  obstinacy, 
and  nothing  shall  ever  convince  me  that  it  isn't.  I'd  beat  it 
out  of  him  ;  and  I  told  you  that,  six  months  ago." 
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''So  you  did,  my  love,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "We'll  try  what 
can  be  done." 

Pending  these  little  endearments,  Nicholas  had  stood,  awk- 
wardly enough,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  not  very  well  know- 
ing  whether  he  was  expected  to  retire  into  the  passage  or  to 
remain  where  he  was.  He  was  now  relieved  from  his  perplexity 
by  Mr.  Squeers. 

"  This  is  the  new  3'oung  man,  my  dear,"  said  that  gentle- 
man. 

"Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  nodding  her  head  at  Nicholas, 
and  eying  him  coldly  from  top  to  toe. 

"Hell  take  a  meal  with  us  to-night,"  said  Squeers,  "and 
go  among  the  boys  to-morrow  morning.  You  can  give  him  a 
shakedown  here,  to-night,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  We  must  manage  it  somehow,"  replied  the  lady.  "  You 
don't  much  mind  how  you  sleep,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas,  "1  am  not  particular." 

"  That's  luck}',"  said  Mrs.  Squeers.  And  as  the  lady's 
humor  was  considered  to  lie  chiefly  in  retort,  Mr.  Squeers 
laughed  heartily,  and  seemed  to  expect  that  Nicholas  should 
do  the  same. 

After  some  further  conversation  between  the  master  and 
mistress  relative  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Squeers's  trip,  and  the 
people  who  had  paid,  and  the  people  who  had  made  default  in 
payment,  a  young  servant  girl  brought  in  a  Yorkshire  pie  and 
.some  cold  beef,  which  being  set  upon  the  table,  the  boy  Smike 
appeared  with  a  jug  of  ale. 

Mr.  Scjueers  was  emptying  his  greatcoat  pockets  of  letters 
to  different  boys,  and  otlier  small  documents,  which  he  had 
brought  down  in  them.  The  boy  glanced,  with  an  anxious 
and  timid  expression,  at  the  papers,  as  if  with  a  siekl}''  hope 
that  one  among  them  might  relate  to  liim.  The  look  was  a 
very  painful  one,  and  went  to  Nicholas's  heart  at  once;  for  it 
tohl  a  long  and  very  sad  history. 

it  induced  him  to  consider  the  boy  more  attentively, and  he 
was  Huipriscd  to  observe  the  (ixtraordiiiary  mixture  of  garments 
which  fi;rmed  his  dress.  Althougli  he  could  not  have  been  less 
tlian  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  tall  for  that  age,  he 
wore  a  skeleton  suit,  such  as  is  usually  pnt  upon  very  little 
boys,  and  whidi,  thougli  most  alwurdly  short  in  the  arms  and 
legs,  wiuj  quite  wide  enough  for  liis  attenuated  frame,  in 
order  that  the  lower  ])art  of  liis  legs  miglit  In)  in  perfect  keep 
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ing  with  this  singular  dress,  he  had  a  very  large  pair  of  boots, 
originally  made  for  tops,  which  might  have  been  once  worn  by 
some  stout  farmer,  but  were  now  too  patched  and  tattered  for 
a  beggar.  Heaven  knows  how  long  he  had  been  there,  but  he 
still  wore  the  same  linen  which  he  had  first  taken  down  ;  for, 
round  his  neck  was  a  tattered  child's  frill,  only  half  concealed 
by  a  coarse,  man's  neckerchief.  He  was  lame  ;  and  as  he 
feigned  to  be  busy  in  arranging  the  table,  glanced  at  the  letters 
with  a  look  so  keen,  and  yet  so  dispirited  and  hopeless,  that 
Nicholas  could  hardly  bear  to  watch  him. 

"  What  are  you  bothering  about  there,  Smike  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Squeers  ;  "let  the  things  alone,  can't  you." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Squeers,  looking  up.     "  Oh  !  it's  you,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  pressing  his  hands  together, 
as  though  to  control,  by  force,  the  nervous  wandering  of  his 
fingers  ;  "  is  there " 

"  Well  !  "  said  Squeers. 

"  Have  you  —  did  anybody  —  has  nothing  been  heard  — 
about  me  ? " 

"  Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers,  testily. 

The  lad  withdrew  his  eyes,  and,  putting  his  hand  to  his  face, 
moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Not  a  word,"  resumed  Squeers,  "  and  never  will  be.  Noav, 
this  is  a  pretty  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it,  that  you  should  have 
been  left  here,  all  these  years,  and  no  money  paid  after  the  first 
six  —  nor  no  notice  taken,  nor  no  clew  to  be  got  who  you 
belong  to  ?  It's  a  pretty  sort  of  thing  that  I  should  have  to 
feed  a  great  fellow  like  you,  and  never  hope  to  get  one  penny 
for  it,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  boy  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  he  were  making  an 
effort  to  recollect  something,  and  then,  looking  vacantly  at  his 
questioner,  gradually  broke  into  a  smile,  and  limped  away. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Squeers,"  remarked  his  wife  as  the  door 
closed,  "I  think  that  young  chap's  turning  silly." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster  ;  "  for  he's  a  handy 
fellow  out  of  doors,  and  worth  his  meat  and  drink,  anyway.  I 
should  think  he'd  have  wit  enough  for  us  though,  if  he  was. 
But  come  ;  let  us  have  supper,  for  I  am  hungry  and  tired,  and 
want  to  get  to  bed." 

This  reminder  brought  in  an  exclusive  steak  for  Mr.  Squeers, 
who  speedily  proceeded  to  do  it  ample  justice.  Nicholas  drew 
up  his  chair,  but  his  appetite  was  effectually  taken  away. 
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''  How's  the  steak,  Squeers  ?  ''  said  Mrs.  S. 

"  Tender  as  a  lamb,"  replied  Squeers.     "  Have  a  bit." 

"  I  couldn't  eat  a  morsel,"  replied  his  wife.  "  What'll  the 
young  man  take,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Whatever  he  likes  that's  present,"  rejoined  Squeers,  in  a 
most  unusual  burst  of  generosity. 

"What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Knuckleboy?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Squeers. 

"  I'll  take  a  little  of  the  pie,  if  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas. 
*' A  very  little,  for  I'm  not  hungry." 

"  Well,  it's  a  pity  to  cut  the  pie  if  you're  not  hungry,  isn't 
it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Squeers.     "  Will  you  try  a  bit  of  the  beef  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas,  abstractedly  : 
"it's  all  the  same  to  me." 

Mrs.  Squeers  looked  vastly  gracious  on  receiving  this  reply  ; 
and  nodding  to  Squeers,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  was  glad 
to  find  the  young  man  knew  his  station,  assisted  Nicholas  to  a 
slice  of  meat  with  her  own  fair  hands. 

"  Ale,  Squeery  ?  "  inquired  the  lady,  winking  and  frowning 
to  give  him  to  understand  that  the  question  propounded  was, 
whether  Nicholas  should  have  ale,  and  not  whether  he  (Squeers) 
would  take  any. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Squeers,  re-telegraphing  in  the  same 
manner.     "A  glassful." 

So  Nicholas  had  a  glassful,  and,  being  occupied  with  his 
own  reflections,  drank  it,  in  hapi^y  innocence  of  all  the  fore- 
gone proceedings. 

"  Uncommon  juicy  steak  that,"  said  Squeers,  as  he  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork,  after  plying  it,  in  silence,  for  some  time. 

"It's  prime  meat,"  rejoined  his  lady.  "I  bought  a  good 
large  ])iece  of  it  myself  on  purpose  for 


For  what !  "  exclaimed  Squeers,  hastily.  "Not  for  the " 

"No,  no;  not  for  them,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers;  "on  pur- 
lH)se  for  you  against  you  caiiio  home.  Lor  !  you  didn't  think  I 
could  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  that  !  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  didn't  know  what  you  were 
going  to  say,"  said  Squeers,  who  liad  turned  pale. 

"  You  needn't  make  yotu'self  unconifortablo,"  remarked  liis 
wif(!,  laugliing  heartily.  "To  think  that  I  should  1)0  such  a 
noddy  I     Well!" 

This  j)art  of  the  coiivcrMation  was  rather  uiiintelligil)h!  ;  but 
popuhir  niinur  in  the  neiglilxjrhood  asserted  that  Mr.  S([ueers, 
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being  amiably  opposed  to  cruelty  to  animals,  not  unfrequently 
purchased  for  boy  consumption  tlie  bodies  of  horned  cattle  who 
had  died  a  natural  death  ;  possibly  he  was  apprehensive  of  hav- 
ing unintentionally  devoured  some  choice  morsel  intended  for 
the  young  gentlemen. 

Supper  being  over,  and  removed  by  a  small  servant  girl  with 
a  hungry  eye,  Mrs.  Squeers  retired  to  lock  it  up,  and  also  to 
take  into  safe  custody  the  clothes  of  the  five  boys  who  had  just 
arrived,  and  who  were  halfway  up  the  troublesome  flight  of 
steps  which  leads  to  death's  door,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to 
the  cold.  They  were  then  regaled  with  a  light  supper  of  por- 
ridge, and  stowed  away,  side  by  side,  in  a  small  bedstead,  to 
warm  each  other,  and  dream  of  a  substantial  meal  with  some- 
thing hot  after  it,  if  their  fancies  set  that  way  :  which  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  they  did. 

Mr.  Squeers  treated  himself  to  a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water,  made  on  the  liberal  half-and-half  principle,  allowing  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  sugar  ;  and  his  amiable  helpmate  mixed 
Nicholas  the  ghost  of  a  small  glassful  of  the  same  compound. 
This  done,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers  drew  close  up  to  the  fire,  and 
sitting  with  their  feet  on  the  fender,  talked  confidentially  in 
whispers  ;  while  Nicholas,  taking  up  the  tutor's  assistant,  read 
the  interesting  legends  in  the  miscellaneous  questions,  and  all 
the  figures  into  the  bargain,  with  as  much  thought  or  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  was  doing,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  magnetic 
slumber. 

At  length,  Mr.  Squeers  yawned  fearfully,  and  opined  that 
it  was  high  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  upon  which  signal,  Mrs.  Squeers 
and  the  girl  dragged  in  a  small  straw  mattress  and  a  couple  of 
blankets,  and  arranged  them  into  a  couch  for  Nicholas. 

"  We'll  put  you  into  your  regular  bedroom  to-morrow, 
Nickleby,"  said  Squeers.  "  Let  me  see !  Who  sleeps  in 
Brooks's  bed,  my  dear?" 

"In  Brooks's,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  pondering.  "There's 
Jennings,  little  Bolder,  Graymarsh,  and  what's  his  name." 

" So  there  is,"  rejoined  Squeers.     "Yes!  Brooks  is  full." 

"  Full !  "  thought  Nicholas.     "I  should  think  he  was." 

"  There's  a  place  somewhere,  I  know,"  said  Squeers  ;  "  but 
I  can't  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  where  it  is.  However,  we'll 
have  that  all  settled  to-morrow.  Good  night,  Nickleby.  Seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  mind." 

"I  shall  be  ready,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas.     "Good  night." 
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*•'  I'll  come  in  myself  and  show  yon  where  the  well  is,"  said 
Squeers.  "  You'll  always  find  a  little  bit  of  soap  in  the  kitchen 
window  ;  that  belongs  to  you." 

Nicholas  opened  his  eyes  but  not  his  mouth  ;  and  Squeers 
was  again  going  away,  when  he  once  more  turned  back. 

"  I  don't  know,  1  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  whose  towel  to  put 
you  on  ;  but  if  you'll  make  shift  with  something  to-morrow 
morning,  Mrs.  Squeers  will  arrange  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
day.     My  dear,  don't  forget." 

"  ril  take  care,"  replied  ^Mrs.  Squeers  ;  "  and  mind  you  take 
care,  young  man,  and  get  first  wash.  The  teacher  ought 
always  to  have  it ;  but  they  get  the  better  of  him  if  they  can." 

Mr.  Squeers  then  nudged  Mrs.  Squeers  to  bring  away  the 
brandy  bottle,  lest  Nicholas  should  help  himself  in  the  night ; 
and  the  lady  having  seized  it  with  great  precipitation,  they 
retired  together. 

Nicholas,  being  left  alone,  took  half  a  dozen  turns  up  and 
down  the  room  in  a  condition  of  much  agitation  and  excite- 
ment ;  but,  growing  gradually  calmer,  sat  himself  down  in  a 
chair,  and  mentally  resolved  that,  come  what  might,  he  Avould 
endeavor,  for  a  time,  to  bear  whatever  wretchedness  might  be 
in  store  for  him,  and  that  remembering  the  helplessness  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  he  would  give  his  uncle  no  plea  for  desert- 
ing them  in  their  need.  Good  resolutions  seldom  fail  of  pro- 
ducing some  good  effect  in  the  mind  from  which  they  spring. 
He  grew  less  desponding,  and  —  so  sanguine  and  buoyant  is 
youth  — even  hoped  that  affairs  at  Dotheboys  Hall  might  yet 
prove  better  than  they  promised. 

He  was  preparing  for  bed,  with  something  like  renewed 
cheerfulness,  when  a  sealed  letter  fell  from  his  coat  pocket.  In 
the  hurry  of  leaving  London,  it  liad  escaped  his  attention,  and 
had  not  occurred  to  him  since,  but  it  at  once  brought  back  to 
him  the  recollection  of   the  mysterious  behavior  of   Newman 

Noggs. 

-  Dear  me  !  "  said  Nicholas  ;  "  what  an  extraordinary  liand  I  " 
It  was   directed    to  himself,  was  written  upon  very  dirty 

paper,  and  in  such   cramped   and   ci-ipplcd  writing   as   to   be 

almost  illegible.     After  great  difficulty  and  much  puzzling,  he 

cnnt rived  to  read  as  follows  :  — 

Mv  DEAR  TOUNo  Max,  —  T  l<ii(>w  the  world.     Your  father  did 
not.  or  he  would  not  have  done  mo,  a  kindness  when  there  was  r.o 
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hope  of  return.  You  do  not,  or  you  would  not  be  bound  on  sucli  a 
journey. 

If  ever  you  want  a  shelter  in  London  (don't  be  angrj"^  at  this,  / 
once  thought  I  never  should),  they  know  where  I  live,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Crown,  in  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square.  It  is  at  the  corner  of 
Silver  Street  and  James  Street,  with  a  bar  door  both  ways.  You  can 
come  at  night.  Once,  nobody  was  ashamed  —  never  mind  that.  It's 
all  over. 

Excuse  errors.  I  should  forget  how  to  wear  a  whole  coat  now. 
I  have  forgotten  all  my  old  ways.  My  spelling  may  have  gone  with 
them.  Newman  Noggs. 

P.S.  If  you  should  go  near  Barnard  Castle,  there  is  good  ale  at 
the  King's  Head.  Say  you  know  me,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not 
charge  you  for  it.  You  may  say  Mr.  Noggs  there,  for  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman then.     I  was  indeed. 

It  may  be  a  very  undignified  circumstance  to  record,  but 
after  he  had  folded  this  letter  and  placed  it  in  his  pocketbook, 
Nicholas  Nickleby's  eyes  were  dimmed  with  a  moisture  that 
might  have  been  taken  for  tears. 


Of  the  Internal  Economy  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 

A  ride  of  two  hundred  and  odd  miles  in  severe  weather  is 
one  of  the  best  softeners  of  a  hard  bed  that  ingenuity  can 
devise.  Perhaps  it  is  even  a  sweetener  of  dreams,  for  those 
which  hovered  over  the  rough  couch  of  Nicholas,  and  whispered 
their  airy  nothings  in  his  ear,  were  of  an  agreeable  and  happy 
kind.  He  was  making  his  fortune  very  fast  indeed,  when  the 
faint  glimmer  of  an  expiring  candle  shone  before  his  eyes,  and 
a  voice  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  part  and  parcel  of 
Mr.  Squeers,  admonished  him  that  it  was  time  to  rise. 

"  Past  seven,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Squeers. 

"  Has  morning  come  already  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  sitting  up 
in  bed. 

"  Ah  !  that  has  it,"  replied  Squeers,  "  and  ready  iced  too. 
Now,  Nickleby,  come  ;  tumble  up,  will  you  ? '' 

Nicholas  needed  no  further  admonition,  but  "  tumbled  up  " 
at  once,  and  proceeded  to  dress  himself  by  the  light  of  the  taper 
which  Mr.  Squeers  carried  in  his  hand. 

"Here's  a  pretty  go,"  said  that  gentleman;  "the  pump's 
froze." 
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"  Indeed  I  "  said  Nicholas,  not  much  interested  in  the  intel- 
ligence. 

''Yes,"  replied  Squeers.  "You  cant  wash  yourself  this 
morning." 

"  Not  wash  myself  !  "  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

"  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined  Squeers,  tartly.  "  So  you 
must  be  content  with  giving  yourself  a  dry  polish  till  we  break 
the  ice  in  the  well,  and  can  get  a  bucketful  out  for  the  boys. 
Don't  stand  staring  at  me,  but  do  look  sharp,  will  you  ?  " 

Offering  no  further  observation,  Nicholas  huddled  on  his 
clothes.  Squeers,  meanwhile,  opened  the  shutters  and  blew 
the  candle  out,  when  the  voice  of  his  amiable  consort  was 
heard  in  the  passage  demanding  admittance. 

"  Come  in,  my  love,"  said  Squeers. 

Mrs.  Squeers  came  in,  still  habited  in  the  prhuitive  night 
jacket  which  had  displayed  the  symmetry  of  her  figure  on  the 
previous  night,  and  further  ornamented  with  a  beaver  bonnet 
of  some  antiquity,  which  she  wore  with  much  ease  and  light- 
ness, on  the  top  of  the  nightcap  before  mentioned. 

"Drat  the  things,"  said  the  lady,  opening  the  cupboard; 
"  I  can  t  find  the  school  spoon  anywhere." 

"  Never  mind  it,  my  dear,"  observed  Squeers,  in  a  soothing 
manner  ;  "it's  of  no  consequence." 

'•  No  consequence,  why  how  you  talk  I "  retorted  Mrs. 
Squeers,  sharply  ;  "  isn't  it  brimstone  morning  ?  " 

'••  I  forgot,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Squeers  ;  "  yes,  it  certainly 
is.     We  purify  the  boys'  bloods  now  and  then,  Nickleby." 

"  Purify  fiddlesticks'  ends,"  said  his  lady.  "  Don't  think, 
young  man,  that  we  go  to  the  expense  of  flower  of  brimstone 
and  molasses,  just  to  purify  them ;  because  if  you  think  we 
carry  on  the  business  in  that  way,  you'll  find  yourself  mistaken, 
and  so  I  tell  you  plainly." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Squeers,  frowning.     "  Horn  !  " 

"Oh!  nonsense,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers.  "If  llie  young 
man  comes  to  be  a  teacher  hero,  let  him  understand,  at  once, 
that  we  don't  want  any  foolery  about  tlic  boys.  They  have 
the  brimstone  and  treacle,  partly  because  if  tliey  hadn't  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  way  of  medicine  they'd  be  always  ailing 
and  giving  a  world  of  trouble,  and  partly  because  it  spoils  their 
aiijtetites  and  comes  clicajjer  tlian  breakfast  and  dinner.  So, 
it  does  them  good  and  us  g(Jod  at  the  same  time,  and  that's  fair 
enough,  I'm  sure." 
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Having  given  this  explanation,  Mrs.  Squeers  put  her  hand 
into  the  closet  and  instituted  a  stricter  search  after  the  spoon, 
in  which  Mr.  Squeers  assisted.  A  few  words  passed  between 
them  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  but  as  their  voices  were 
partially  stifled  by  the  cupboard,  all  that  Nicholas  could  dis- 
tinguish was,  that  Mr.  Squeers  said  what  Mrs.  Squeers  had 
said,  was  injudicious,  and  that  Mrs.  Squeers  said  what  Mr. 
Squeers  said,  was  "  stuff." 

A  vast  deal  of  searching  and  rummaging  ensued,  and  it 
proving  fruitless,  Smike  was  called  in,  and  pushed  by  Mrs. 
Squeers  and  boxed  by  Mr.  Squeers  ;  which  course  of  treatment 
brightening  his  intellects,  enabled  him  to  suggest  that  possibly 
Mrs.  Squeers  might  have  the  spoon  in  her  pocket,  as  indeed 
turned  out  to  be  the  case.  As  Mrs.  Squeers  had  previously 
protested,  however,  that  she  was  quite  certain  she  had  not  got 
it,  Smike  received  another  box  on  the  ear  for  presuming  to 
contradict  his  mistress,  together  with  a  promise  of  a  sound 
thrashing  if  he  were  not  more  respectful  in  future  ;  so  that 
he  took  nothing  very  advantageous  by  his  motion. 

"  A  most  invaluable  woman,  that,  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers 
when  his  consort  had  hurried  away,  pushing  the  drudge  before 
her. 

"•  Indeed,  sir  !  "  observed  Nicholas. 

"  I  don't  know  her  equal,"  said  Squeers  ;  "  I  do  not  know 
her  equal.  That  woman,  Nickleby,  is  always  the  same  — 
ahvays  the  same  bustling,  lively,  active,  saving  creetur  that 
you  see  her  now." 

Nicholas  sighed  involuntarily  at  the  thought  of  the  agree- 
able domestic  prospect  thus  opened  to  him  ;  but  Squeers  was, 
fortunately,  too  much  occupied  with  his  OAvn  reflections  to  per- 
ceive it. 

"  It's  my  way  to  say,  when  I  am  up  in  London,"  continued 
Squeers,  "  that  to  them  boys  she  is  a  mother.  But  she  is  more 
than  a  mother  to  them  ;  ten  times  more.  She  does  things  for 
them  boys,  Nickleby,  that  I  don't  believe  half  the  mothers 
going  would  do  for  their  own  sons." 

"  I  should  think  they  would  not,  sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 

Now  the  fact  was  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers  viewed 
the  boys  in  the  light  of  their  proper  and  natural  enemies ;  or, 
in  other  words,  they  held  and  considered  that  their  business 
and  profession  was  to  get  as  much  from  every  boy  as  could  by 
possibility  be  screwed  out  of  him.     On  this  point  they  were 
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both  agreed,  and  behaved  in  unison  accordingly.  The  only 
difference  between  them  was,  that  Mrs.  Squeers  waged  war 
against  the  enemy  openly  and  fearlessly,  and  that  Squeers 
covered  his  rascality,  even  at  home,  with  a  spice  of  his  habitual 
deceit ;  as  if  he  really  had  a  notion  of  some  day  or  other  being 
able  to  take  himself  in,  and  persuade  his  own  mind  that  he  was 
a  very  good  fellow. 

"  But  come,"  said  Squeers,  interrupting  the  progress  of 
some  thoughts  to  this  effect  in  the  mind  of  his  usher,  "let's 
go  to  the  schoolroom  ;  and  lend  me  a  hand  with  my  school 
coat,  will  you  ?  " 

Nicholas  assisted  his  master  to  put  on  an  old  fustian  shoot- 
ing jacket,  which  he  took  down  from  a  peg  in  the  passage ; 
and  Squeers,  arming  himself  with  his  cane,  led  the  way  across 
a  yard  to  a  door  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

"  There,"  said  the  schoolmaster  as  they  stepped  in  together  ; 
"  this  is  our  shop,  Nickleby  !  " 

It  was  such  a  crowded  scene,  and  there  were  so  many 
objects  to  attract  attention,  that,  at  first,  Nicholas  stared  about 
him,  really  without  seeing  anything  at  all.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  place  resolved  itself  into  a  bare  and  dirty  room,  with 
a  couple  of  windows,  whereof  a  tenth  part  might  be  of  glass, 
the  remainder  being  stopped  up  with  old  copybooks  and  paper. 
There  were  a  couple  of  long  old  rickety  desks,  cut  and  notched, 
and  inked,  and  damaged,  in  every  possible  way  ;  two  or  three 
frames  ;  a  detached  desk  for  S([ueers  ;  and  another  for  his 
assistant.  The  ceiling  was  supported,  like  that  of  a  barn,  by 
cross  beams  and  rafters  ;  and  the  wails  were  so  stained  and 
discolored,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  tliey  had  ever 
been  touched  with  paint  or  whitewash. 

But  the  pupils  —  the  young  nol)hMnen  !  TTow  the  last 
faint  traces  of  hope,  the  remotest  gliinnitTing  of  any  good  to 
be  derived  from  liis  efforts  in  this  den,  faded  from  the  mind 
of  Nicholas  as  he  looked  in  dismay  around  !  Pale  and  haggard 
faces,  hmk  and  bony  figures,  cliildren  witli  the  countenances 
of  old  men,  deformities  with  irons  upon  their  lim])s,  boys  of 
stunted  growth,  and  otliers  whose  long  meager  legs  wouhl 
hardly  bear  their  stooping  bodies,  all  crowded  on  the  view 
togriher  ;  tlmre  were  the  bleared  eye,  tlie  liarelij),  the  crooked 
foot,  and  every  ugliness  or  distortion  that  told  of  unnatural 
aversion  conceived  by  parents  for  their  off"s{)ring,  or  of  young 
lives  which,    inmi  the  earliest  daw  u  of  infauey,  had  been  ono 
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horrible  endurance  of  cruelty  and  neglect.  There  were  little 
faces  which  sliould  have  been  handsome,  darkened  with  the 
scowl  of  sullen,  dogged  suffering  ;  there  was  childhood  with 
the  light  of  its  eye  quenched,  its  beauty  gone,  and  its  helpless- 
ness alone  remaining  ;  there  were  vicious-faced  boys,  glooming 
with  leaden  eyes,  like  malefactors  in  a  jail ;  and  there  were 
young  creatures  on  whom  the  sins  of  their  frail  parents  had 
descended,  weeping  even  for  the  mercenary  nurses  they  had 
known,  and  lonesome  even  in  their  loneliness.  With  every 
kindly  sympathy  and  affection  blasted  in  its  birth,  with  every 
young  and  healthy  feeling  flogged  and  starved  down,  with 
every  revengeful  passion  that  can  fester  in  swollen  hearts, 
eating  its  evil  way  to  their  core  in  silence,  what  an  incipient 
Hell  was  breeding  here  ! 

And  yet  this  scene,  painful  iis  it  was,  had  its  grotesque 
features,  which,  in  a  less  interested  observer  than  Nicholas, 
might  have  provoked  a  smile.  Mrs.  Squeers  stood  at  one 
of  the  desks,  presiding  over  an  immense  basin  of  brimstone 
and  treacle,  of  which  delicious  compound  she  administered  a 
large  installment  to  each  boy  in  succession,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose a  common  wooden  spoon,  which  might  have  been  originally 
manufactured  for  some  gigantic  top,  and  which  widened  every 
young  gentleman's  mouth  considerably  :  they  being  all  obliged, 
under  heavy  corporal  penalties,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  bowl 
at  a  gasp.  In  another  corner,  huddled  together  for  companion- 
ship, were  the  little  boys  who  had  arrived  on  the  preceding 
night,  three  of  them  in  very  large  leather  breeches,  and  two 
in  old  trousers,  a  something  tighter  fit  than  drawers  are 
usually  worn  ;  at  no  great  distance  from  these  was  seated  the 
juvenile  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Squeers — a  striking  likeness 
of  his  father — kicking,  with  great  vigor,  under  the  hands  of 
Sniike,  who  was  fitting  upon  him  a  pair  of  new  boots  that  bore 
a  most  suspicious  resemblance  to  those  which  the  least  of  the 
little  boys  had  worn  on  the  journey  down  —  as  the  little  boy 
himself  seemed  to  think,  for  he  was  regarding  the  appropriation 
with  a  look  of  most  rueful  amazement.  Besides  these,  there 
was  a  long  row  of  boys  waiting,  with  countenances  of  no 
pleasant  anticipation,  to  be  treacled  ;  and  another  file,  who  had 
just  escaped  from  the  infliction,  making  a  variety  of  wry 
mouths  indicative  of  anything  but  satisfaction.  The  whole 
were  attired  in  such  motley,  ill-sorted,  extraordinary  gar- 
ments, as  would  have  been  irresistibly  ridiculous  but  for  the 
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foul  aj.pearance  of  dirt,  disorder,  and  disease  with  which  they 
were  associated. 

"  Now,"  said  Squeers,  giving  the  desk  a  great  rap  with 
his  cane,  which  made  half  the  little  boys  nearly  jump  out  of 
their  boots,  "is  that  physicking  over?" 

"  Just  over,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  choking  the  last  boy  in  her 
hurry,  and  tapping  the  crown  of  his  head  with  the  wooden 
spoon  to  restore  him.  "  Here,  you  Smike  ;  take  away  now. 
Look  sharp  I  " 

Smike  shuffled  out  with  the  basin,  and  Mrs.  Squeers  having 
called  up  a  little  boy  with  a  curly  head,  and  wiped  her  hands 
upon  it,  hurried  out  after  him  into  a  species  of  washhouse, 
where  there  was  a  small  fire  and  a  large  kettle,  together  with 
a  number  of  little  wooden  bowls  which  were  arranged  upon  a 
board. 

Into  these  bowls,  'Mrs.  Squeers,  assisted  by  the  hungry 
servant,  poured  a  brown  composition,  which  looked  like  diluted 
pincushions  without  the  covers,  and  was  called  porridge.  A 
minute  wedge  of  brown  bread  was  inserted  in  each  bowl,  and 
when  they  had  eaten  their  porridge  by  means  of  the  bread,  the 
boys  ate  the  bread  itself,  and  had  finished  their  breakfast ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Squeers  said,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  For  what  we 
have  received,  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful !  "  —  and 
went  away  to  his  own. 

Nicholas  distended  his  stomach  with  a  bowl  of  porridge, 
for  much  the  same  reason  whicli  induces  some  savages  to  swal- 
low earth  —  lest  they  should  be  inconveniently  hungry  when 
there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Having  further  disposed  of  a  slice  of 
bread  and  butter,  allotted  to  liim  in  virtue  of  his  ollice,  he  sat 
himself  down  to  wait  for  school  time. 

He  could  not  but  observe  how  silent  and  sad  the  boys  all 
seemed  to  be.  There  was  none  of  tlie  noise  and  clamor  of  a 
schoolroom ;  none  of  its  Ijoisterous  play,  or  hearty  mirth. 
The  children  sat  crouching  and  shivering  together,  and  seemed 
to  lack  the  spirit  to  move  about.  The  only  pupil  who  evinced 
tlie  slightest  tond(Micy  towards  locomotion  or  ])hiyfnlness  was 
Masl(!r  SfpKiers,  and  as  his  (;hief  amns(Mnent  was  to  tread  upon 
th(;  other  boys'  toes  in  liis  new  boots,  his  (low  of  spirits  was 
nithor  disagreeable  than  otherwise. 

After  some  half-hour's  delay,  Mr.  Squeers  reappeared,  and 
the  boys  took  their  plactjs  and  tlioir  l)ooks,  of  which  latter  com- 
modity the  average  might  be  about  one  to  eight  learners.      A 
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few  minutes  having  elapsed,  during  which  Mr.  Squeers  looked 
very  profound,  as  if  he  had  a  perfect  apprehension  of  what  was 
inside  all  the  books,  and  could  say  every  word  of  their  con- 
tents by  heart  if  he  only  chose  to  take  the  trouble,  that  gentle- 
man called  up  the  first  class. 

Obedient  to  this  summons  there  ranged  themselves  in  front 
of  the  schoolmaster's  desk  half  a  dozen  scarecrows,  out  at  knees 
and  elbows,  one  of  whom  placed  a  torn  and  filthy  book  beneath 
his  learned  eye. 

"  This  is  the  class  in  English  spelling  and  philosophy, 
Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  beckoning  Nicholas  to  stand  beside 
him.  "  We'll  get  up  a  Latin  one,  and  hand  that  over  to  you. 
Now,  then,  where's  the  first  boy  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back  parlor  window,"  said 
the  temporary  head  of  the  philosophical  class. 

"  So  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  We  go  upon  the 
practical  mode  of  teaching,  Nickleby ;  the  regular  education 
system.  C-1-e-a-n,  clean,  verb  active,  to  make  bright,  to  scour. 
W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r,  der,  winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy 
knows  this  out  of  book,  he  goes  and  does  it.  It's  just  the 
same  principle  as  the  use  of  the  globes.  Where's  the  second 
boy ! " 

"Please,  sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden,"  replied  a  small 
voice. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Squeers,  by  no  means  disconcerted. 
"  So  he  is.  B-o-t,  bot,  t-i-n,  tin,  bottin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottinney, 
noun  substantive,  a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he  has  learned 
that  bottinney  means  a  knowledge  of  plants,  he  goes  and  knows 
'em.     That's  our  system,  Nickleby;  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  It's  a  very  useful  one,  at  any  rate,"  answered  Nicholas. 

"  I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeers,  not  remarking  the  em- 
phasis of  his  usher.     "  Tliird  boy,  what's  a  horse  ?  " 

"  A  beast,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Squeers.     "  Ain't  it,  Nickleby  ?  " 

"  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 

"  Of  course  there  isn't,"  said  Squeers.  "  A  horse  is  a  quad- 
ruped, and  quadruped's  Latin  for  beast,  as  everybody  that's 
gone  through  the  grammar  knows,  or  else  where's  the  use  of 
having  grammars  at  all?" 

"  Where,  indeed  !  "  said  Nicholas,  abstractedly. 

"As  you're  perfect  in  that,"  resumed  Squeers,  turning  to 
the  boy,  "  go  and  look  after  my  horse,  and  rub  him  down  well, 
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or  I'll  rub  you  down.  The  rest  of  the  class  go  aud.  draw  water 
up,  till  somebody  tells  you  to  leave  off,  for  it's  washing  day 
to-morrow,  and  they  want  the  coppers  filled." 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  first  class  to  their  experiments 
in  practical  philosophy,  and  eyed  Nicholas  with  a  look,  half 
cunning  and  half  doubtful,  as  if  he  were  not  altogether  certain 
what  he  might  think  of  him  by  this  time. 

"  That's  the  way  Ave  do  it,  Nickleby,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  manner  that  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  said  he  saw  it  was. 

"And  a  very  good  way  it  is,  too,"  said  Squeers,  "Now 
just  take  them  fourteen  little  boys  and  hear  them  some  reading, 
because,  you  know,  you  must  begin  to  he  useful.  Idling  about 
here  won't  do." 

Mr.  Squeers  said  this,  as  if  it  liad  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  either  that  he  must  not  say  too  much  to  his  assistant,  or 
that  his  assistant  did  not  say  enough  to  him  in  praise  of  the 
establishment.  The  cliildren  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle 
found  the  new  master,  and  he  was  soon  listening  to  their 
dull,  drawling,  hesitating  recital  of  those  stories  of  engrossing 
interest  Avhich  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  antiquated  spelling 
books. 

In  this  exciting  occupation,  the  morning  lagged  heavily  on. 
At  one  o'clock,  the  boys,  having  previously  had  their  appetites 
thoroughly  taken  away  by  stirabout  and  potatoes,  sat  down 
in  the  kit<jhen  to  some  hard  salt  beef,  of  which  Nicholas  was 
graciously  permitted  to  take  his  portion  to  his  OAvn  solitary 
desk,  to  eat  it  there  in  peace.  After  this,  there  was  another 
hour  of  crouching  in  the  schoolroom  and  shivering  with  cold, 
and  then  8chf>ol  l:>egan  again. 

It  was  Mr.  Squeers's  custom  to  call  the  boys  together,  and 
make  a  sort  of  report,  after  every  half-yearly  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  regarding  tlie  relations  and  friends  he  had  seen, 
the  news  lie  had  lieard,  the  letters  he  liad  brouglit  down,  the 
bills  which  liad  been  paid,  tlie  accounts  which  had  been  left 
unpaid,  and  so  forth.  This  solemn  proceeding  always  took 
place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  his  return  ;  per- 
haps, l>ccauHe  the  l>oys  acquired  strength  of  mind  from  tlie 
Hus[)ense  of  the  morning,  or  possibly,  because  Mr.  Squeers 
liimself  acquired  griiatcr  sternness  and  inllexibility  from  cer- 
tain warm  potations  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  after  his 
early  dinner.      Bi;  this  ;ih  it  may,  the  Imys  were  recalled   from 
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house  window,  garden,  stable,  and  cow  yard,  and  the  school 
were  assembled  in  full  conclave,  when  Mr.  Squeers,  with  a 
small  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  S.  following  with 
a  pair  of  canes,  entered  the  room  and  proclaimed  silence. 

"  Let  any  boy  speak  a  word  without  leave,"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
mildly,  "  and  I'll  take  the  skin  off  his  back." 

This  special  proclamation  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a 
deathlike  silence  immediately  prevailed,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Mr.  Squeers  went  on  to  say  :  — 

"  Boys,  I've  been  to  London,  and  have  returned  to  my  family 
and  you,  as  strong  and  well  as  ever." 

According  to  half-yearly  custom,  the  boys  gave  three  feeble 
cheers  at  this  refreshing  intelligence.  Such  cheers  I  Sighs  of 
extra  strength  with  the  chill  on. 

"  I  have  seen  the  parents  of  some  boys,"  continued  Squeers, 
turning  over  his  papers,  "and  they're  so  glad  to  hear  how  their 
sons  are  getting  on,  that  there's  no  prospect  at  all  of  their 
going  away,  which  of  course  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  reflect 
upon,  for  all  parties." 

Two  or  three  hands  went  to  two  or  three  eyes  when  Squeers 
said  this,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  young  gentlemen  having 
no  particular  parents  to  speak  of,  were  wholly  uninterested  in 
the  thing  one  way  or  other. 

"I  have  had  disappointments  to  contend  against,"  said 
Squeers,  looking  very  grim  ;  "  Holder's  father  was  two  pound 
ten  short.     Where  is  Bolder  ?  " 

"  Here  he  is,  please,  sir,"  rejoined  twenty  officious  voices. 
Boys  are  very  like  men,  to  be  sure. 

"  Come  here.  Bolder,"  said  Squeers. 

An  unhealthy-looking  boy,  with  warts  all  over  his  hands, 
stepped  from  his  place  to  the  master's  desk,  and  raised  his  eyes 
imploringly  to  Squeers's  face,  —  his  own  quite  white  from  the 
rapid  beating  of  his  heart. 

"  Bolder,"  said  Squeers,  speaking  very  slowly,  for  he  was 
considering,  as  the  saying  goes,  where  to  have  him.  "  Bolder, 
if  your  father  thinks  that  because  —  why,  what's  this,  sir  ?  " 

As  Squeers  spoke,  he  caught  up  the  boy's  hand  by  the  cuff 
of  his  jacket,  and  surveyed  it  with  an  edifying  aspect  of  horror 
and  disgust. 

"  What  do  you  call  this,  sir  ?  "  demanded  the  schoolmaster, 

administering  a  cut  with  the  cane  to  expedite  the  reply. 

"I  can't   help  it,  indeed,  sir,"  rejoined  the  boy,  crying, 
xin.— 10 
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''They  vriW  come;  it's  the  dirty  work  I  think,  sir  —  at  least 
I  don't  know  what  it  is,  sir,  but  it's  not  my  fault." 

"  Bolder,"  said  Squeers,  tucking  up  his  wristbands,  and 
moistening  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  get  a  good  grip  of 
the  cane,  ''  you  are  an  incorrigible  young  scoundrel,  and  as  the 
last  thrashing  did  you  no  good,  we  must  see  what  another  will 
do  towards  beating  it  out  of  you." 

With  this,  and  wholly  disregarding  a  piteous  cr}^  for  mercy, 
Mr.  Squeers  fell  upon  the  boy  and  caned  him  soundly  :  not 
leaving  off  indeed,  until  his  arm  was  tired  out. 

"  There,"  said  Squeers,  when  he  had  quite  done  ;  "  rub  away 
as  hard  as  you  like,  you  won't  rub  that  off  in  a  hurry.  Oh  ! 
you  won't  hold  that  noise,  won't  you?     Put  him  out,  Smike." 

The  drudge  knew  better  from  long  experience  than  to  hesi- 
tate about  obeying,  so  he  bundled  the  victim  out  by  a  side  door  ; 
and  Mr.  Squeers  perched  himself  again  on  his  own  stool,  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Squeers,  who  occupied  another  at  his  side. 

"  Now  let  us  see,"  said  Squeers.  "  A  letter  for  Cobbey. 
Stand  up,  Cobbey." 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  eyed  the  letter  very  hard,  while 
Squeers  made  a  mental  abstract  of  the  same. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Squeers  :  "  Cobbey's  grandmother  is  dead,  and 
his  uncle  John  has  took  to  drinking,  which  is  all  the  news  his 
sister  sends,  except  eighteenpence,  which  will  just  pay  for  that 
broken  square  of  glass.  Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear,  will  you  take 
the  money  ?  " 

The  worthy  lady  pocketed  the  eighteenpence  with  a  most 
businesslike  air,  and  Squeers  passed  on  to  the  next  boy,  as 
coolly  as  possible. 

"  Graymarsli,"  said  Squeers,  "  he's  the  next.  Stand  up, 
Gray  marsh." 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  tlie  schoolmaster  looked  over 
the  letter  as  before. 

"  Graymarsli's  maternal  aunt,"  said  Squeers,  when  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  contents,  "is  very  ghid  to  liear  he's  so 
well  and  happy,  and  sends  her  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Squeers,  and  tliinks  she  must  be  an  angel.  Slie  likewise  thinks 
Mr.  Squeers  is  too  good  for  this  worhl  ;  but  hop(!s  he  may  long 
be  spared  to  carry  on  tlie  business.  Would  have  sent  the  two 
pair  of  stockings  as  desired,  but  is  short  of  money,  so  forwards 
a  tract  instead,  and  hopes  Cxraymarsli  will  put  liis  trust  in  Provi- 
dence.    Hojjes,  above  all,  tli;it   he  will  study  in  everything  to 
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please  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers,  and  look  upon  them  as  his  only 
friends  ;  and  that  he  will  love  Master  Squeers  ;  and  not  object 
to  sleeping  five  in  a  bed,  which  no  Christian  should.  Ah  !  " 
said  Squeers,  folding  it  up,  "  a  delightful  letter.  Very  affecting 
indeed." 

It  was  affecting  in  one  sense,  for  Graymarsh's  maternal  aunt 
was  strongly  supposed,  by  her  more  intimate  friends,  to  be  no 
other  than  his  maternal  parent ;  Squeers,  however,  without 
alluding  to  this  part  of  the  story  (which  would  have  sounded 
immoral  before  boys),  proceeded  with  the  business  by  calling 
out  "Mobbs,"  whereupon  another  boy  rose,  and  Graymarsh 
resumed  his  seat. 

"  Mobbs's  mother-in-law,"  said  Squeers,  "  took  to  her  bed  on 
hearing  that  he  wouldn't  eat  fat,  and  has  been  very  ill  ever 
since.  She  wishes  to  know,  by  an  early  post,  where  he  expects 
to  go  to,  if  he  quarrels  with  his  vittles  ;  and  with  what  feelings 
he  could  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  cow's  liver  broth,  after  his  good 
master  had  asked  a  blessing  on  it.  This  was  told  her  in  the 
London  newspapers  —  not  by  Mr.  Squeers,  for  he  is  too  kind 
and  too  good  to  set  anybody  against  anybody  —  and  it  has 
vexed  her  so  much,  Mobbs  can't  think.  She  is  sorry  to  find 
he  is  discontented,  which  is  sinful  and  horrid,  and  hopes  Mr. 
Squeers  will  flog  him  into  a  happier  state  of  mind  ;  with  this 
view,  she  has  also  stopped  his  halfpenny  a  week  pocket  money, 
and  given  a  double-bladed  knife  with  a  corkscrew  in  it  to  the 
Missionaries,  which  she  had  bought  on  purpose  for  him. 

"A  sulky  state  of  feeling,"  said  Squeers,  after  a  terrible 
pause,  during  which  he  had  moistened  the  palm  of  his  right 
hand  again,  "won't  do.  Cheerfulness  and  contentment  must 
be  kept  up.     Mobbs,  come  to  me  !  " 

Mobbs  moved  slowly  towards  the  desk,  rubbing  his  eyes  in 
anticipation  of  good  cause  for  doing  so  ;  and  he  soon  afterwards 
retired  by  the  side  door,  with  as  good  a  cause  as  a  boy  need 
have. 

Mr.  Squeers  then  proceeded  to  open  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  letters ;  some  inclosing  money,  which  Mrs.  Squeers 
"  took  care  of "  ;  and  others  referring  to  small  articles  of  ap- 
parel, as  caps  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  the  same  lady  stated  to 
be  too  large,  or  too  small,  and  calculated  for  nobody  but  young 
Squeers,  who  would  appear  indeed  to  have  had  most  accommo- 
dating limbs,  since  everything  that  came  into  the  school  fitted 
him  to  a  nicety.     His  head,  in  particular,  must   have   been 
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singularly  elastic,  for  hats  and  caps  of  all  dimensions  were 
alike  to  him. 

This  business  dispatched,  a  few  slovenly  lessons  were  per- 
formed, and  Squeers  retired  to  his  fireside,  leaving  Nicholas  to 
take  care  of  the  boys  in  the  schoolroom,  which  was  very  cold, 
and  where  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  was  served  out  shortly 
after  dark. 

There  was  a  small  stove  at  that  corner  of  the  room  which 
was  nearest  to  the  master's  desk,  and  by  it  Nicholas  sat  down, 
so  depressed  and  self-degraded  by  the  consciousness  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  if  death  could  have  come  upon  him  at  that  time,  he 
would  have  been  almost  happy  to  meet  it.  The  cruelty  of 
which  he  had  been  an  unwilling  witness,  the  coarse  and  ruf- 
fianly behavior  of  Squeers  even  in  his  best  moods,  the  filthy 
place,  the  sights  and  sounds  about  him,  all  contributed  to  this 
state  of  feeling ;  but  when  he  recollected  that,  being  there  as 
an  assistant,  he  actually  seemed  —  no  matter  what  unhappy 
train  of  circumstances  had  brought  him  to  that  pass  —  to  be 
the  aider  and  abettor  of  a  system  which  filled  him  with  honest 
disgust  and  indignation,  he  loathed  himself,  and  felt,  for  the 
moment,  as  though  the  mere  consciousness  of  his  present  situa- 
tion must,  through  all  time  to  come,  prevent  his  raising  his 
head  again. 

But,  for  the  present,  his  resolve  was  taken,  and  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  formed  on  the  preceding  night  remained  undis- 
turbed. He  had  written  to  his  mother  and  sister,  announcing 
the  safe  conclusion  of  his  journey,  and  saying  as  little  about 
Dotheboys  Hall,  and  saying  that  little  as  cheerfully  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  He  lioped  that  by  remaining  where  lie  was,  he 
might  do  some  good,  even  there  ;  at  all  events,  others  dei:)ended 
too  much  on  liis  uncle's  favor,  to  admit  of  his  awakening  his 
wrath  just  then. 

One  reflection  disturbed  liini  far  more  tlian  any  selfish  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  his  own  position.  Tliis  was  the  prob- 
able destination  of  liis  sister  Kate.  His  uncle  had  deceived 
him,  and  might  lie  not  consign  her  to  some  miserable  place 
where  her  youth  and  beauty  would  prove  a  far  greater  curse 
than  ugliness  and  (lcor(!])itude?  To  a  caged  man,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  this  was  a  terrible  idea; — but  no,  ho  thought  his 
mother  was  by;  there  was  the  portrait  painter,  too  —  siinplo 
enough,  but  still  living  in  the  world,  and  of  it.  He  was  will- 
ing to  believe  tliat  lialph  Nickleby  liad  conceived  a  personal 
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dislike  to  himself.  Having  pretty  good  reason,  by  this  time,  to 
reciprocate  it,  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion, and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the  feeling  extended 
no  farther  than  between  them. 

As  he  was  absorbed  in  these  meditations,  he  all  at  once 
encountered  the  upturned  face  of  Smike,  who  was  on  his  knees 
before  the  stove,  picking  a  few  stra3''  cinders  from  the  hearth 
and  planting  them  on  the  fire.  He  had  paused  to  steal  a  look 
at  Nicholas,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  observed,  shrunk 
back,  as  if  expecting  a  blow. 

"  You  need  not  fear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  kindly.  "  Are  you 
cold  y " 

"N-n-o." 

"You  are  shivering." 

"  I  am  not  cold,"  replied  Smike,  quickly.     "  I  am  used  to  it." 

There  was  such  an  obvious  fear  of  giving  offense  in  his 
manner,  and  he  was  such  a  timid,  broken-spirited  creature,  that 
Nicholas  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Poor  fellow  !  " 

If  he  had  struck  the  drudge,  he  would  have  slunk  away 
without  a  word.     But  now  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  "  he  cried,  covering  his  face  with  his 
cracked  and  horny  hands.  "My  heart  will  break.  It  will,  it 
will." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
"  Be  a  man ;  you  are  nearly  one  by  years,  God  help  you." 

"  By  years  !  "  cried  Smike.  "  Oh  dear,  dear,  how  many  of 
them  !  How  many  of  them  since  I  was  a  little  child,  younger 
than  any  that  are  here  now  !     Where  are  they  all !  " 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  of  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas,  wishing  to 
rouse  the  poor  half-witted  creature  to  reason.     "  Tell  me." 

"  My  friends,"  he  replied,  "  myself  —  my  —  oh  !  what  suf- 
ferings mine  have  been  !  " 

"  There  is  always  hope,"  said  Nicholas ;  he  knew  not  what 
to  say. 

"  No,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  no ;  none  for  me.  Do  you 
remember  the  boy  that  died  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  here,  you  know,"  said  Nicholas,  gently ;  "  but 
what  of  him  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  youth,  drawing  closer  to  his  question- 
er's side,  "  1  was  with  him  at  night,  and  when  it  was  all  silent 
he  cried  no  more  for  friends  he  wished  to  come  and  sit  with 
him,  but  began  to  see  faces  round  his  bed  that  came  from  home ; 
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he  said  they  smiled  and  talked  to  him  ;  and  he  died  at  last,  lift- 
ing his  head  to  kiss  them.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  What  faces  will  smile  on  me  when  I  die  !  "  cried  his  com- 
panion, shivering.  "  Who  will  talk  to  me  in  those  long  nights  ! 
They  cannot  come  from  home  ;  they  would  frighten  me,  if  they 
(lid.  for  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  shouldn't  know  thei)i. 
Pain  and  fear,  pain  and  fear  for  me,  alive  or  dead.  No  hope,  no 
hope :  " 

The  bell  rang  to  I)ed,  and  the  boy,  subsiding  at  the  sound 
into  his  usual  listless  state,  crept  away  as  if  anxious  to  avoid 
notice.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Nicholas  soon  after- 
wards —  no,  not  retired  ;  there  was  no  retirement  there  —  fol- 
lowed—  to  the  dirty  and  crowded  dormitory. 
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By  MONTAGU  SHEARMAN. 
(From  "Athletics  and  Football,"  4th  Ed.) 

The  game  of  football  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  all  the 
English  national  sports.  For  at  least  six  centuries  the  people 
have  loved  the  rush  and  struggle  of  the  rude  and  manly  game, 
and  kings  with  their  edicts,  divines  with  their  sermons,  scholars 
with  their  cultured  scorn,  and  wits  with  their  ridicule  have 
failed  to  keep  the  people  away  from  the  pastime  they  enjoyed. 
Cricket  may  at  times  have  excited  greater  interest  amongst  the 
leisured  classes ;  boat  races  may  have  drawn  larger  crowds  of 
spectators  from  distant  places ;  but  football,  which  flourished 
for  centuries  before  the  arts  of  boating  or  cricketing  were 
known,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  not  only  the  oldest  and  the  most 
characteristic,  but  the  most  essentially  popular  sport  of  Ji^ngland. 

Football  lias  now  developed  into  a  variety  of  highly  organ- 
ized games,  and  the  difficulty  of  linding  its  actual  origin  is  as 
great  as  that  of  discovering  tlic  commencement  of  athletic  con- 
tests. If  men  have  run  races  ever  since  the  crejition,  it  may 
almost  be  said  tliat  they  have  ])layed  at  ball  since  the  same 
date.  C)f  all  the  games  of  ball  in  which  luiglishmen  are  natu- 
rally so  proficient  the  original  requisites  were  simply  a  ball  and 
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a  club  ;  from  the  simple  use  of  the  ball  alone  came  the  "  caitch," 
fives  or  handball  and  football,  and  when  to  these  requisites  a 
club  is  added  we  find  all  the  elements  for  tennis,  cricket, 
hockey,  golf,  croquet,  and  the  like.  As  balls  and  clubs  are 
provided  with  the  slightest  exercise  of  skill  and  trouble  from 
the  resources  of  nature,  we  may  be  certain  upon  abstract  reason- 
ing that  ball  play  became  popular  as  soon  as  the  aboriginal  man 
had  time  and  leisure  to  amuse  himself. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
both  played  at  ball ;  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Odyssey 
we  find  Nausicaa  and  her  maidens  "  playing  at  the  caitch,"  as 
King  James  I.  would  have  termed  it.  What  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  is  that  the  Greeks  had  a  game  in  which  the  kind  of 
ball  known  as  the  dpiraa-Tou  was  employed,  and  this  game  bore 
a  rough  resemblance  to  football  in  England.  The  players  of 
one  side  had  to  carry  the  ball  over  a  line  defended  by  the  other, 
by  any  means  in  their  power.  The  apiraa-rov  was,  as  its  name 
betokens,  a  small  ball.  The  Romans,  however,  had  another 
pastime  with  a  large  inflated  ball,  the  follis;  with  which,  as 
many  of  our  readers  will  recollect.  Martial  the  epigrammatist 
advises  all  to  play. 

Folle  decet  pueros  ludere,  folle  senes. 

The  follis,  however,  was  undoubtedly  a  handball,  and  the 
game  was  probably  the  same  as  the  "balown  ball"  of  middle 
ages,  which  consisted  in  simply  striking  into  the  air  and  "  keep- 
ing up"  a  large  windy  ball,  a  sport  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
exhibited  with  great  skill  in  Paris.  All  this,  however,  has  little 
concern  with  football,  except  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
"follis"  or  "baloon  ball"  was  the  same  that  is  used  in  the 
game  of  football,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  dis- 
cover whether  football  is  merely  a  game  brought  by  Roman 
civilization  into  Britain,  or  a  native  product.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  believed  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  a  man  play- 
ing with  the  "  follis,"  to  kick  it  with  his  foot  when  his  arms 
were  tired,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  of  no  mention  of  a 
game  played  by  the  Romans  where  the  feet  were  used  to  kick 
the  ball ;  and  of  the  game  known  from  the  middle  ages  to  the 
present  time  as  football  no  trace  can  be  found  in  any  countrj' 
but  our  own. 

Before  we  come  to  a  definite  record  relating  to  football,  it 
may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  legends  con- 
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nected  with  football  at  some  of  its  chief  centers  point  to  its  im- 
mense antiquity.  At  Chester,  ^yhere  hundreds  of  jxars  ago  the 
people  played  on  the  Roodee  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  contem- 
porary chroniclers  state  that  the  first  ball  used  was  the  head  of  a 
Dane  who  had  been  captured  and  slain  and  whose  head  was 
kicked  about  for  sport.  At  Derby,  where  (also  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day) the  celebrated  match  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hiter 
on  was  played  for  centuries,  there  was  a  legend  (as  stated  in 
Glover's  "  History  of  Derby ")  that  the  game  was  a  memorial 
of  a  victory  over  the  Romans  in  the  third  century.  The  free 
quarrymen  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  commemorate  the  original 
grant  of  their  rights  at  a  time  beyond  that  within  legal  mem- 
ory by  kicking  a  football  over  the  ground  they  claim-  These 
and  other  signs,  apart  from  any  written  record,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  sport. 

FitzStephen,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  whom 
we  have  referred  in  the  former  part  of  tliis  work,  makes  an  allu- 
sion to  a  game  which  there  is  very  little  doubt  must  be  foot- 
ball. He  says  that  the  boys  "  annually  upon  Shrove  Tuesday 
go  into  the  fields  and  play  at  the  well-known  game  of  ball " 
(ludum  pilce  eehbrem).  The  words  are  of  course  vague,  but 
they  undoubtedly  refer  to  one  special  game  and  not  to  general 
playing  with  balls,  and  no  other  game  of  ball  is  ever  known  to 
have  been  specially  connected  with  Shrove  Tuesday,  which 
there  is  abundant  material  to  show  was  afterwards  the  great 
*'  football  day  "  in  England  for  centuries.  There  is  also  ample 
proof  of  the  fondness  of  the  London  boys  and  'prentices  for 
football  in  succeeding  centuries,  which  makes  the  inference 
irresistible  that  by  "  ludum  pilce  celehrem''  the  writer  refers  to 
football.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  FitzStephen  probably  re- 
frains from  describing  the  game  because  it  was  too  well  known 
throughout  the  country  to  require  a  description. 

By  the  reign  of  Edward  J  I.  we  find  not  only  that  football 
was  popular  in  London,  but  that  so  many  people  joined  in  the 
game  when  it  was  being  played  in  the  streets  that  peaceable 
merchants  liad  to  request  the  king  to  put  down  its  practice. 
Accordingly,  in  13U,  Edward  II.,  on  April  13,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation forbidding  the  game  as  leading  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace  :  "  Forasmuch  as  there  is  great  noise  in  the  city  caused 
by  hustling  over  large  balls  (^raycries  dc  grosses  pelotes^  .  .  • 
from  which  many  evils  might  arise  which  God  forbid  :  wo  com- 
mand und  forbid  on  behalf  of  the  king,  on  puin  of  imprison- 
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ment,  such  game  to  be  used  in  the  city  in  future."  We  l)elieve 
the  expression  "  rageries  de  grosses  pelotes  "  has  puzzled  many 
antiquarians,  possibly  because  they  were  not  football  players, 
but  a  footballer  can  hardly  help  surmising  that  "rageries" 
means  "  scrummages,"  and  "  grosses  pelotes  "  footballs.  As  foot- 
ball acquired  royal  animadversion  as  early  as  1314,  it  would 
seem  that  the  early  footballers  played  no  less  vigorously,  if  with 
less  courtesy,  than  the  players  of  the  present  day. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  tlie  earliest  days  football 
was  an  obstreperous  and  disreputable  member  of  the  family  of 
British  Sports,  and  indeed  almost  an  "  habitual  criminal "  in  its 
character,  a  fact  to  which  we  owe  most  of  the  earliest  references 
to  the  game,  as  many  of  these  records  refer  to  little  else  but 
crimes  and  grievances.  In  1349  football  is  mentioned  by  its 
present  name  in  a  statute  of  Edward  III.,  who  objected  to  the 
game  not  so  much  for  itself,  but  as  tending  to  discourage  the 
practice  of  shooting,  upon  which  the  military  strength  of  Eng- 
land largely  depended.  The  King  writing  in  that  year  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  London,  says  that  "  the  skill  at  shooting  with  arrows 
was  almost  totally  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  various  useless 
and  unlawful  games,"  and  the  Sheriffs  are  thereupon  commanded 
to  suppress  "such  idle  practices."  The  injunction  can  hardly 
have  been  of  much  avail,  however,  for  forty  years  afterwards 
Richard  II.  passed  a  similar  statute  (12  Rich.  II.  c.  6.  a.d.  1389), 
forbidding  throughout  the  kingdom  "all  playing  at  tennise,  foot- 
ball, and  other  games  called  corts,  dice,  casting  of  the  stone, 
kailes,  and  other  such  importune  games."  The  same  statute 
had  to  be  reenacted  by  Henry  IV.  in  1401,  so  that  it  is  toler- 
ably obvious  that,  like  some  other  statutes  still  in  force  and 
relating  to  sporting  matters,  it  was  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  Football  was  evidently  too  strong  for 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  all  attempts  to  coerce  the  merry 
Englishman  into  giving  it  up  were  hopeless  failures.  Similar 
measures  in  Scotland  in  the  next  century  altogether  failed  to 
persuade  the  Scottish  sportsmen  to  give  up  football  and  golf. 
In  1457  James  III.  decreed  that  four  times  every  year  reviews 
and  displays  of  weapons  were  to  be  held,  and  "  footballe  and 
golfe  be  utterly  cryed  down  and  not  to  be  used  ;"  but  as  in  1491 
his  successor  had  again  to  prohibit  golf  and  football  by  a  fresh 
statute  providing  that  "  in  na  place  of  this  realme  ther  be  used 
futeball,  golfe,  or  other  sik  unprofitable  sportes,"  it  appears  that 
in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  football  was  sti'ong  enough 
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to  defy  the  law.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  House  of  Tudor 
again  tried  to  do  what  the  House  of  Lancaster  had  failed  in 
doing,  and  Henry  VIII.  not  only  reenacted  the  old  statute 
against  cards,  dice,  and  other  "importune  games,"  but  rendered 
it''  a  penal  offense  by  statute  for  anybody  to  keep  a  house  or 
ground  devoted  to  these  sporting  purposes.  The  English  peo- 
ple, however,  both  in  town  and  country  would  have  their  foot- 
ball, and  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  football  was  as 
popular  a  pastime  amongst  the  lower  orders  as  it  has  ever  been 
before  or  since.  The  game  was  fiercely  attacked,  as  some  of 
the  succeeding  extracts  will  show,  and  the  same  extracts  will 
suggest  that  the  nature  of  the  game  played  at  that  period  ren- 
dered the  attacks  not  altogether  unreasonable.  In  1508,  Bar- 
clay in  his  fifth  eclogue  affords  evidence  that  football  was  as 
popular  in  the  country  as  in  the  town.     Says  Barclay:  — 

The  sturdie  plowman,  lustie,  strong,  and  bold, 
Overcometh  the  winter  with  driving  the  foote-ball, 
Forgetting  labor  and  many  a  grievous  fall. 

Not  long  after  this,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in  his  "  Boke,  called 
the  Governour,"  inveighs  against  football,  as  being  unfit  for 
gentlemen,  owing  to  the  violence  with  which  it  was  played. 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  had  a  courtly  hatred  of  anything  ener- 
getic :  he  prefers  archery  to  tennis  ;  "  boulynge,"  "  claishe " 
and  "  pinnes  "  (skittles),  and  "  koyting"  he  calls  "  furious,"  and 
the  following  remarks  therefore  about  skittles,  quoits,  and  foot- 
ball are  only  such  as  one  would  expect.  "  Verilie,"  he  says, 
"as  for  two  the  laste"  (i.e.  "pinnes"  and  "koyting")  "be  to 
be  utterly  abjected  of  all  noble  men  in  like  wise  foote-balle 
wherein  is  nothing  but  beastlie  furie  and  exstreme  violence 
whereof  procedeth  hurte,  and  consequently  rancour  and  malice 
do  remain  with  them  that  be  wounded,  wherfore  it  is  to  be  put 
in  perpetual  silence."  Doubtless  "  hurte  procedeth  "  from  foot- 
ball upon  occasions,  but  if  tliere  had  been  "  nothing  in  "  foot- 
ball but  beastly  fury,  it  would  hardly  have  held  its  own  so 
bravely  to  the  present  time.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  liad  some 
foundation  for  his  strictures,  as  the  coroner's  records  of  the 
day  show  ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  give  these,  we  should 
describe  in  some  sort  the  nature  of  the  game  as  it  was  played 
in  tlie  sixteenth  century.  There  is  no  trace  in  ancient  times 
uf  anything  like  tlie  modern  "Association  game,"  where  tlie 
players  only  kick    the  ball   and   may  not  strike   it  with  their 
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hands,  throw  it  or  run  with  it.  Probably  the  name  "  football  " 
was  first  used  to  describe  the  ball  itself,  and  meant  a  ball  which 
was  big  enough  to  be  kicked  and  could  be  kicked  with  the  foot. 
The  game  of  football  was  the  game  played  with  this  kind  of 
ball,  and  it  was  simple  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  goals  were 
two  bushes,  posts,  houses,  or  any  objects  fixed  upon  at  any  dis- 
tance apart  from  a  few  score  yards  to  a  few  miles.  The  ball 
was  placed  midway  between  the  two  goals  at  starting,  the 
players  (of  any  number)  divided  into  two  sides,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  either  side  to  get  the  ball  by  force  or  strategy  up  to 
or  through  the  goal  of  the  opposite  side.  When  confined  to  a 
street,  or  field  of  play,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sport  was  the 
original  form  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Kugby  Union  game. 
At  the  times  before  any  settled  rules  of  play  were  known,  and 
before  football  had  been  civilized,  the  game  must  of  necessity 
have  been  a  very  rough  one,  and  an  unfriendly  critic  may  well 
have  thought  that  the  ball  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  game, 
just  as  the  proverbial  Frenchman  is  unable  to  see  what  the  fox 
has  to  do  with  fox-hunting.  Undoubtedly  the  game  of  foot- 
ball was  until  quite  recent  times  a  vulgar  and  unfashionable 
sport,  as  indeed  were  cricket,  boat-racing,  and  most  other 
athletic  pastimes.  For  many  centuries  in  England  any  pedes- 
trian sport  which  was  not  immediately  connected  with  knightly 
skill  was  considered  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  of  equestrian 
rank,  and  this  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  adverse 
criticisms  of  football  which  proceed  from  writers  of  aristocratic 
position. 

That  Elizabethan  football  was  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  and 
property,  is  made  plain  by  many  records.  The  Middlesex 
County  Records  contain  several  entries  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  historian  of  football,  and  show  how  rough  was  the  game. 
In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess,  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  found  a  true  bill 

That  on  the  said  Day  at  Ruyslippe,  Co.  Midd.,  Arthur  Reynolds, 
husbandman  [with  five  others],  all  of  Ruyslippe  afsd,  Thomas 
Darcye,  of  Woxbridge,  yeoman  [with  seven  others,  four  of  whom 
were  "husbandmen,"  one  a  *'taylor,"  one  a  " harnis-maker,"  one  a 
*'yoman"],  all  seven  of  Woxbridge  afsd,  with  unknown  malefactors 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  assembled  themselves  unlawfully  and 
playd  a  certain  unlawful  game  called  foote-ball,  by  means  of  which 
unlawful  game  there  was  amongst  them  a  great  affray  likely  to 
result  in  homicides  and  serious  accidents. 
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In  the  23d  year  of  Elizabeth,  on  INIarch  5th,  football  seems 
to  have  led  to  something  more  serious  than  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Coroner's  inquisition  —  post-mortem  taken  at  Sowtliemyms,  Co. 
Midd,,  in  view  of  the  body  of  Roger  Ludforde,  yoman  there  lying 
dead  with  verdict  of  jurors  that  Nicholas  Marty n  and  Richard 
Turvey,  both  late  of  Southemyms,  yomen,  were  on  the  3rd  instant 
between  3  and  4  p.m.  playing  with  other  persons  at  foote-ball  in  the 
field  called  Evanses  field  at  Southmyms,  when  the  said  Roger  Lud- 
ford  and  a  certain  Simon  ISlaltus,  of  the  sd  parish,  yomen,  came  to 
the  ground,  and  that  Roger  Lndford  cried  out,  "  Cast  hym  over  the 
hedge,"  indicating  that  he  meant  Nicholas  Martyn,  who  replied, 
'•  Come  thou  and  do  yt."  That  thereupon  Roger  Ludforde  ran 
towards  the  ball  with  the  intention  to  kick  it,  whereupon  Nicholas 
Martyn  with  the  fore-part  of  his  right  arm  and  Richard  Turvey  with 
the  fore-part  of  his  left  arm  struck  Roger  Ludforde  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  body  under  the  breast,  giving  him  a  mortal  blow  and  concus- 
sion of  which  he  died  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  Nicholas 
and  Richard  in  this  manner  feloniously  slew  the  said  Roger. 

Some  years  later,  the  Manchester  Lete  Roll  contains  a  reso- 
lution, dated  October  12,  1608  :  — 

That  whereas  there  hath  been  heretofore  great  disorder  in  our 
towne  of  ^Manchester,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  greatly  wronged 
and  charged  with  makinge  and  amendinge  of  their  glasse  windows 
broken  yearlye  and  sjwyled  by  a  companye  of  lewd  and  disordered 
])sons  vsing  that  unlawfuU  exercise  of  playinge  with  the  ffote-ball  in 
ye  streets  of  ye  sd  toune  breakinge  many  men's  windowes  and  glasse 
at  their  plesures  and  other  great  enormyties.  Therefore,  wee  of  this 
jurye  doe  order  that  no  manner  of  psons  hereafter  shall  play  or  use 
the  footeball  in  any  street  within  the  said  toune  of  I\Lanchester, 
subfKBnd  to  evye  one  that  shall  so  use  the  same  for  evye  time  xiid. 

These  extracts  not  only  show  that  tlie  number  of  players 
^vas  unlimited,  but  that  the  game  was  played  in  tlie  street  and 
over  liedges  in  the  country,  although  it  was  still  unlawful  by 
statute.  It  is  hardly  to  ])e  wondered  at  that  the  citizens  of 
gieat  towns  objected  to  promiscuous  scrimmaging  in  the  streets 
in  front  of  their  windows.  The  records  of  the  Corporation  of 
t]ie  City  of  London  contain  two  entries  in  the  time  o!  l"'dizabeth 
(November  27,  1672,  and  November  7,  L5bl),  of  a  proclanuition 
having  ?)een  made  tliat  "  no  foteballe  play  be  useil  or  suii'ered 
within  the  City  of  liondon  and  the  liberties  (hereof  upon  pain 
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of  imprisonment."  In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  still  hear  in 
later  times  of  football  in  the  streets. 

The  great  week  of  sports  and  pageants  at  Kenilworth,  in 
1575,  produced  no  football  playing,  for  Elizabeth  and  her  court 
seem  to  have  cared  little  for  the  athletic  sports  of  the  people  ; 
but  there  is  a  casual  reference  to  football  in  the  description  of 
the  Kenilworth  revels  in  Robert  Laneham's  letter.  One  of 
the  characters  who  appeared  in  the  "country  brideale,"  and 
"  running  at  the  quintain,"  and  who  took  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom, is  described  by  Laneham  as  being  "  lame  of  a  legge  that 
in  his  youth  was  broken  at  footballe." 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  grave  and  demure  Puri- 
tans, who  objected  to  all  sports  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
because  they  were  played  on  Sundays,  should  have  a  particular 
and  violent  objection  to  football,  for  football  even  when  played 
on  a  week  day  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  compatible  with  a 
meek  and  chastened  spirit.  The  strictures  passed  by  Stubbes, 
the  earnest  author  of  the  "Anatomic  of  Abuses  in  the  Realme  of 
England,"  show  pretty  clearly  the  Puritan  attitude  towards  foot- 
ball. Amongst  other  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  end  of 
the  world  w^as  at  hand  in  1583,  he  gives  the  convincing  reason 
that  "football  playing  and  other  develishe  pastimes"  were 
practiced  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As  we  have  seen  before,  he 
speaks  of  "cards,  dice,  tennise,  and  bowles,  and  such  like 
fooleries."  Football,  however,  he  must  have  thought  some- 
thing woi*se  than  mere  foolery,  since  he  calls  it  "develishe." 
He  goes  on  :  — 

Lord,  remove  these  exercises  t'vom  the  Sabaoth  [by  which  he 
meant  Sunday].  Any  exercise  (he  says)  which  withdraweth  from 
godliness,  either  upon  the  Sabaoth  or  any  other  day,  is  wicked  and 
to  be  forbiden.  Now  who  is  so  grosly  blinde  that  seeth  not  that 
these  aforesaid  exercises  not  only  withdraw  us  from  godlinesse 
and  virtiie,  but  also  haile  and  allure  iis  to  wickednesse  and  sin  ?  for 
as  concerning  football  playing  I  protest  unto  you  that  it  may  rather 
be  called  a  friendUe  kinde  of  fyghte  than  a  play  or  recreation  —  a 
bloody  and  murthering  practice  than  a  felowly  sport  or  pastime. 
["  Friendlie  kinde  of  fyghte  "  is  good  ;  in  fact  "develishe  "  good.]  For 
dooth  not  everyone  lye  in  waight  for  his  adversarie,  seeking  to  over- 
throw him  and  picke  him  on  his  nose,  though  it  be  on  hard  stones, 
on  ditch  or  dale,  on  valley  or  hill,  or  whatever  place  soever  it  be  he 
careth  not,  so  he  have  him  downe ;  and  he  that  can  serve  the  most 
of  this  fashion  he  is  counted  the  only  felow,  and  who  but  he  ? 
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Thus  we  see  Unit  football  was  played  not  onl}-  in  streets  and 
roads,  but  across  country,  and  that  "  tackling  "  was  not  only 
allowable,  but  that  it  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  game.  In 
fact  from  Stubbes'  remarks  we  think  it  clear  that  he  had  fre- 
quently played  football  himself  :  his  remarks  therefore  are 
valuable  as  coming  from  a  "converted  footballer."  He  goes, 
on  :  — 

So  that  by  this  means  sometimes  their  necks  are  broken,  some- 
times their  backs,  sometimes  their  legs,  sometimes  their  armes, 
sometimes  their  noses  gush  out  with  blood,  sometimes  their  eyes 
start  out,  and  sometimes  hurte  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another. 
But  whosoever  scapeth  away  the  best  goeth  not  scot  free,  but  is 
either  forewounded,  craised,  or  braised,  so  as  he  dyeth  of  it  or 
else  scapeth  very  hardlie;  and  no  mervaile,  for  they  have  the 
sleights  to  meet  one  betwixt  two  [this  reminds  one  of  poor  Roger 
Ludforde],  to  dash  him  against  the  hart  with  their  elbowes,  to  butt 
him  under  the  short  ribs  with  their  griped  lists,  and  with  their  knees 
to  catcli  him  on  the  hip  and  pick  him  on  Iiis  neck,  with  a  hundred 
such  murthering  devices.  [The  writer  here  shows  tliat  he  knew 
all  about  "  tackling,"  and  that  there  Avere  many  well-known  dodges.] 
And  hereof  [he  concludes]  groweth  envy,  rancour,  and  malice,  and 
sometimes  brawling,  murther,  homicide,  and  great  effusion  of  blood, 
as  experience  daily  teacheth.  Is  this  murthering  play  now  an 
exercise  for  the  Sabaoth  day  ? 

Football,  however,  survived  criticism  as  it  had  before  sur- 
vived repressive  legislation.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  be- 
fore Puritanism  gained  the  upper  hand,  it  remained  one  of  the 
favorite  sports  of  the  people.  We  have  already  seen  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  book  how  in  1540  the  annual  football  match 
played  on  Shrove  Tuesday  at  Chester  was  discontinued  and  a 
foot  race  substituted.  The  extract,  liowever,  from  the  Ilarleian 
MSS.  wliicli  gives  the  information  is  valuable  as  showing  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  game.  For  the  chronicler  says  that 
"  it  hath  been  the  custom  time  out  of  mind  for  the  shoemakers  " 
to  deliver  to  the  drapers  one  l)all  of  leather  called  a  football  to 
play  at  from  tlicnce  to  the  Common  Hall  of  the  said  city.  No 
doubt  the  football  match  on  Shrove  Tuesday  was  discontinued 
for  a  time,  but  tlie  game  (;ontinued  to  llourisli  upon  other 
occasions. 

About  A.i>.  1000,  football  was  still  in  full  vigor.  Amongst 
the    country  sports   mentioned  by   K:uidcl    Hohiu;  in  the  lines 
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which  we  have  also  quoted  before,  the  Lancashire  men  challenge 

anybod)'-  to 

Try  it  out  at  football  by  the  shinnes. 

Some  of  their  talented  successors  in  the  county  who  have 
figured  at  the  Oval  upon  the  occasion  of  the  "  Football  Jubilee 
Festival "  and  elsewhere,  are  still  capable,  it  appears,  of  uphold- 
ing the  boast  of  their  bard  ;  but  times  are  changed,  and  as  their 
association  players  wear  "  shinguards,"  the  game  is  no  longer 
tried  out  by  the  shins  alone.  Other  and  better  bards  than 
Randel  Holme  have  spoken  of  football.  Shakspeare  in  his 
"Comedy  of  Errors,"  Act  ii.,  has:  — 

Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with  me 

That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 

You  spurn  me  heuce  and  he  Avill  spurn  me  hither; 

If  I  last  in  this  service  you  must  case  me  in  leather. 

Another  extract  too  from  "  King  Lear "  (Act  i.  Scene  4) 
shows  that  "  tripping  "  and  "  hacking  over  "  were  then  regular 
parts  of  the  game. 

Lear — Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal? 

"Bandy"  was  originally  another  name  for  hockey,  and  to 
"  bandy  "  a  ball  meant  to  strike  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
which  may  account  for  the  context. 

Steward  —  I'll  not  be  strucken,  my  lord. 

Kent  —  Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  football  player 

[tripping  up  his  heels']. 
Lear  —  I  thank  thee,  fellow. 

Lear's  faithful  courtier  then  is  made  by  Shakspeare  to  under- 
stand the  art  of  "  tripping,"  which  seems  significant. 

This  seems  to  give  an  absolute  proof  that  the  statutory  re- 
pression of  football  never  was  enforced  at  all,  or  even  recog- 
nized except  in  cases  where  death  or  at  least  a  riot  resulted 
from  the  game.  In  fact  about  a.d.  1600  the  game  must  have 
been  played  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  A  more 
modern  writer,  however  —  Moor,  writing  in  1823  —  gives  a 
long  description  of  the  game,  which  evidently  had  not  changed 
its  character  for  centuries  :  — 

Each  party  has  two  goals,  ten  or  fifteen  yards  apart.  The  par- 
ties, ten  or  fifteen  on  a  side,  stand  in  line,  facing  each  other  at  about 
ten  yards'  distance  midway  between  their  goals  and  that  of  their 
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adversaries.  An  indifferent  spectator  [•'  indifferent "  is  the  very  word 
used  by  Carew  also]  throws  up  a  ball  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball  midway 
between  the  confronted  pLayers  and  makes  his  escape.  The  rush  is 
to  catch  the  falling  ball  [no  doubt  the  "  indifferent"  person  under  the 
circumstances  is  no  longer  indifferent  to  *'  making  his  escape  "  ].  He 
who  first  can  catch  or  seize  it  speeds  home,  making  his  way  through 
his  opponents  and  aided  by  his  own  sidesmen.  If  caught  and  held 
or  rather  in  danger  of  being  held,  for  if  caught  with  the  ball  in 
possession  he  loses  a  snotch,  he  throws  the  ball  [he  must  in  no  case 
give  it]  to  some  less  beleaguered  friend  more  free  and  more  in  breath 
than  himself,  who  if  it  be  not  arrested  in  its  course  or  he  jostled 
away  by  the  eager  and  watclif  al  adversaries,  catches  it ;  and  he  in 
like  manner  hastens  homeward,  in  like  manner  pursued,  annoyed  and 
aided,  w^inning  the  notch  or  snotch  if  he  contrive  to  carry  or  throw 
it  within  the  goals.  At  a  loss  and  gain  of  a  snotch  a  recommence- 
ment takes  place.  When  the  game  is  decided  by  snotches  seven  or 
nine  are  the  game,  and  these  if  the  parties  be  well  matched  take  two 
or  three  hours  to  win.  Sometimes  a  large  football  was  used ;  the 
game  was  then  called  "  kicking  camp  " ;  and  if  played  with  the  shoes 
on  "  savage  camp." 

These  extracts  show  that  in  the  original  game  of  Rugby 
football,  the  football  itself  was  hardly  essential  to  the  game. 
The  original  game  from  whicli  both  Rugby  and  Association  foot- 
ball have  been  developed,  as  well  as  hockey  and  lacrosse,  was 
simply  the  getting  of  a  ball  to  or  through  a  goal  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  opposite  side  to  prevent  it.  AVhen  a  small  and 
hard  ball  was  used,  kicking  was  naturally  but  little  good,  and 
either  carrying,  tossing,  or  striking  it  with  a  stick  was  found 
more  useful  ;  and  hence  we  observe  that  this  variety  of  games 
arises  from  the  same  source,  whicli  Avas  the  same  as  the  Roman 
game  with  the  harpastum.  This  consideration  also  serves,  in 
some  measure,  to  answer  the  charge  which  used  so  frequently 
to  be  made  against  Rugby  football  in  the  days  of  big-sides,  that 
it  was  not  football  at  all,  as  there  was  so  little  kicking.  The 
game  was  an  old  one  handed  down  for  centuries,  and  there  is 
no  trace  in  tlie  original  form  of  it  to  suggest  that  nothing  but 
kicking  was  allowed. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  extracts,  taken  in  their 
•  hronological  order,  it  appears  certain  that  the  triumpli  of 
Puritanism  considerably  reduced  the  popularity  of  football. 
The  political  {uscendency  of  tliis  ascetic  creed  was  short,  but  the 
hold  tliat  it  took  upon  the  manners  and  feelings  of  tho  nation 
not  only  put  a  stop  in  a  great  measure  to  Sunday  footliall,  but 
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rendered  the  game  less  acceptable  upon  other  days.  We  have  seen 
that  up  to  the  age  of  the  Puritans  football  was  a  national  sport. 
From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  and  onward  for  two  hundred 
years  or  thereabouts,  until  the  athletic  revival  came  in,  there 
was  a  slow  but  steady  decrease  in  the  popularity  of  the  game  as 
a  sport  for  men,  although  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  during  the 
period  football  became  a  regular  and  customary  school  sport. 
Still,  from  the  slight  number  of  references  made  to  football  by 
eighteenth-century  writers,  it  would  appear  evident  that  in  that 
century  the  game  was  no  longer  of  national  popularity.  In 
London,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  football  still 
appears  to  have  gone  on  merrily,  and  this  was  only  to  be 
expected,  for  Charles  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great  patron  of 
athletic  sport ;  indeed,  there  is  a  precedent  for  the  royal  patron- 
age of  football  which  was  seen  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
Kennington  Oval,  in  March,  1886.  One  hundred  and  ninet)^- 
five  years  before  this  date  Charles  II.  attended  a  match  which 
was  played  between  his  own  servants  and  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  Some  years  before  this  too  (1665)  Pepys  tells  us 
that  on  January  2,  there  being  a  great  frost,  the  streets  were 
full  of  footballs.  Modern  footballers  give  up  their  games  in 
frosty  weather  for  fear  of  accidents  upon  the  hard  ground,  but 
the  'prentice  lads  who  played  in  the  streets  were  probably 
doing  little  more  than  "punt-about"  to  keep  themselves  warm. 
Even  the  'prentices  of  the  period,  however,  were  occupying 
their  leisure  hours  with  more  serious  pursuits  than  football,  for 
as  a  scornful  contemporary  writes  :  — 

They're  mounted  high ;  contemn  the  humble  play 
Of  trap  or  football  on  a  holiday 
In  Fines-bury  fieldes.     No ;  'tis  their  brave  intent 
Wisely  to  advise  the  King  and  Parliament. 

The  "  Spectator,"  while  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
visits  a  country  fair,  and  there  sees,  besides  athletes  and  cudgel 
players,  a  game  of  football. 

I  was  diverted  [he  says]  from  a  further  observation  of  these 
combatants  [i.e.  the  cudgel  players]  by  a  football  match  which  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  green,  where  Tom  Short  behaved  himself 
so  well  that  most  people  seemed  to  agree  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  remain  a  bachelor  until  the  next  wake.  Having  'played  many 
a  match  myself,  I  could  have  looked  longer  on  tlie  sport  had  I  not 
observed  a  country  girl. 

xm. — 11 
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One  can  liardlj^  fancy  the  courtly  Joseph  Addison  playing 
at  football,  unless  he  did  so  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Charter- 
house, but  he  certainly  writes  as  if  gentlemen  played  the  game 
as  well  as  rustics,  though  unluckily  he  gives  no  description  of 
the  style  of  play  he  saw  upon  the  village  green. 

Unfortunately  also,  the  great  historian  of  English  sports, 
Joseph  Strutt,  gives  but  a  short  description  of  the  game  of 
football,  but  from  what  he  says  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time 
he  wrote  (1801)  the  game  was  fast  decaying.  "  Football,"  he 
says,  "is  so  called  because  the  ball  is  driven  about  with  the 
feet  instead  of  the  hands."  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  he 
means  that  kicking  alone  was  allowed,  as  his  paragraph  on 
football  immediately  follows  that  on  "hurling,"  which  he 
describes  in  his  day  as  being  played  with  sticks  or  bats,  with 
which  the  ball  was  struck.  The  following  is  the  only  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  the  game  :  — 

When  a  match  at  football  is  made  an  equal  number  of  com- 
petitors take  the  field  and  stand  between  two  goals  placed  at  a 
distance  of  eighty  or  an  hundred  yards  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
goal  is  usually  made  with  two  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  about 
two  or  three  feet  apart.  The  ball,  which  is  commonly  made  of  a 
blown  bladder  and  cased  with  leather,  is  delivered  in  the  midst  of 
the  ground,  and  the  object  of  each  party  is  to  drive  it  through  the 
goal  of  their  antagonists,  which  being  achieved  the  game  is  won. 
The  abilities  of  the  performers  are  best  displayed  in  attacking  and 
defending  the  goals;  and  hence  the  pastime  was  more  frequently 
called  a  goal  at  football  than  a  game  at  football.  When  the  exercise 
becomes  exceeding  violent  the  players  kick  each  other's  shins  without 
the  least  ceremony,  and  some  of  them  are  overthrown  at  the  hazard 
of  their  limbs. 

The  last  sentence  shows  pretty  clearly  that  Strutt  was 
describing  not  the  dribbling  game,  but  the  old  hacking  and 
tripping  game  which  in  its  cilivized  form  is  now  known  as  the 
Itugby  Union  game.  What  is  perhaps  the  nu)st  significant 
part  of  Strutt's  description  is  that  lie  says  "  The  game  was  for- 
merly much  in  vogue  among  the  common  peo[)le,  though  of 
late  years  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute  and  is  but  little 
practiced. '^  Indeed,  the  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the  game 
whicli  Strutt  noticed  at  the  opening  of  this  century  seems  to 
have  gone  steadily  on  for  the  next  fifty  years,  in  England  at 
any  rate.     Hone,  in  his  "Year  Hook,"  "Every-I)ay  Book,"  and 
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"Table  Book"  (1838  to  1842),  treats  of  football  and  football 
customs  more  as  interesting  survivals  of  past  ages  than  as 
contemporary  pastimes.  Although  he  says  nothing  of  the  cele- 
brated Derby  and  Corfe  Castle  games,  he  quotes  from  Hutchin- 
son's "  History  of  Cumberland  "  an  account  of  an  annual  Shrove 
Tuesday  match  at  Bromfield.  By  ancient  custom  the  scholars 
of  a  certain  school  at  that  place  were  allowed  to  "bar  out"  their 
master,  and  after  a  sham  fight  a  truce  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
cluded whereby  the  scholars  were  allowed  to  have  some  cock- 
fighting  and  a  football  match. 

The  football  was  thrown  down  in  the  churchyard  and  the  point 
then  contended  was,  which  party  should  carry  it  to  the  house  of  his 
respective  captain,  to  Dundraw  perhaps  or  West  Newton,  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles.  The  details  of  these  matches  were  the  general 
topics  of  conversation  amongst  the  villagers,  and  were  dwelt  on  with 
hardly  less  satisfaction  than  their  ancestors  enjoyed  in  relating  their 
feats  in  the  border  wars. 

A  relic  of  a  lay  of  a  local  minstrel  upon  one  of  these  contests 
is  given  by  the  same  authority  and  is  decidedly  amusing  :  — 

At  Scales  great  Tom  Barwise  got  the  ba'  in  his  hand, 
And  't  wives  aw'  ran  out  and  shouted  and  banned, 
Tom  Cowan  then  pulched  and  fiang  him  'mong  t'  whins, 
And  he  bleddered  od-white-te  ton's  broken  my  shins. 

In  another  place  ("Every-Day  Book,"  vol.  i.,  p.  245)  Hono 
gives  a  letter  written  in  1815,  describing  "  Football  Day  "  at 
Kingston-on-Thames  at  that  date.  A  traveler  journeying  to 
Hampton  Court  by  coach  "  was  not  a  little  amused  upon  enter- 
ing Teddington  to  see  all  the  inhabitants  securing  the  glass  of 
all  their  front  windows  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  some  by 
placing  hurdles  before  them,  and  some  by  nailing  laths  across 
the  frames.  At  Twickenham,  Bushy,  and  Hampton  Wick  they 
were  all  engaged  the  same  way."  The  game  is  then  described 
as  follows  :  — • 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  ball  is  turned  loose,  and  those  who 
can  kick  it.  There  were  several  balls  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  and 
of  course  several  parties.  I  observed  some  persons  of  respectability 
following  the  ball ;  tlie  game  lasts  about  four  hours,  when  the  parties 
retire  to  the  public  houses. 

Altogether  it  appears  that  the  Kingston  game  in  1815  was  not 
what  M.  Misson  would  have  called  "utile  et  charmaut." 
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It  is  obvious  from  Hone's  extracts,  therefore,  that  football 
as  a  national  pastime  was,  in  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
dying  out  in  England.  In  Scotland,  however,  it  appears  to 
have^been  more  flourishing.  Scott  would  hardly  have  written 
in  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  :  — 

Some  drive  the  jolly  bowl  about, 
With  dice  and  draughts  some  chase  the  day, 

And  some  with  many  a  merry  shout, 

lu  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 
Pursue  the  football  play  — 

if  he  had  not  seen  plenty  of  football  in  his  time.  Indeed, 
Hone  assists  us  in  another  place  to  an  account  of  a  great  foot- 
ball match  in  Scotland  with  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  per- 
sonally concerned.  In  his  "Every-Day  Book,"  vol.  i.,  p.  1554, 
he  says:  "On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  December,  1815,  a  great 
football  match  took  place  at  Carterhaugh,  Ettrick  Forest  (a 
spot  classical  in  minstrelsy)  betwixt  the  Ettrick  men  and  tlie 
men  of  Yarrow,  the  one  party  backed  by  the  Earl  of  Home 
and  the  other  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  sheriff  of  the  forest,  who 
wrote  two  songs  for  the  occasion."  One  of  the  songs  is  given 
in  extenso,  but  space  forbids  our  quoting  more  than  a  couple  of 


verses 


From  the  brown  crest  of  Newark  its  summons  extending. 

Our  signal  is  waving  in  smoke  and  in  flame ; 
And  each  forester  blithe  from  his  mountain  descending 

Bounds  liglit  o'er  the  heather  to  join  in  the  game. 
m  *****  * 

Then  strip  lads  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  the  weather, 

And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should  happen  to  fall. 
There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a  tumble  on  heather, 

And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  football. 

Luckily,  however,  tliough  football  steadily  decreased  in 
p'jpularity  throughout  the  lirst  lialf  of  this  century,  it  was 
rather  in  a  state  of  dormancy  than  of  collapse,  and  was  not 
long  in  picking  up  again  wlicn  in  "the  fifties"  the  revival 
came  from  the  i)ublic  schools.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  present  football  movement  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
public  schools  and  to  them  alone,  though,  in  a  groat  many 
centers,  when  the  revival  came  tlic  game  was  still  known  not 
only  as  a  game  for  boya,  but  as  a  pastime  for  men.     In  many 
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corners  of  England,  indeed,  the  old  time-honored  game,  with- 
out rules  or  limit  to  the  number  of  players  or  size  of  ground, 
was  being  carried  on,  and  even  is  carried  on  to  the  present 
day.  The  writer  cut  the  following  extract  from  a  local  paper 
of  1887 :  — 

J B has  attained  notoriety.     In  pursuance  of  a  custom 

which  has  been  in  vogue  for  centuries,  the  tradesmen  and  country- 
men of  the  little  town  of  Sedgefield,  County  Durham,  held  a  week  or 
two  ago  their  annual  football  carnival  on  the  old  plan,  the  players 
being  without  limit  and  the  field  of  play  about  half  a  mile  long,  the 
goals  at  one  end  a  pond  and  at  the  other  end  a  spring.  At  one 
o'clock  the  sexton  put  the  ball  through  a  bull  ring  and  threw  it  into 
the  air,  and  a  scrimmage  of  four  hundred  persons  ensued.  After  a 
series  of  "moving  incidents  by  flood  and  field"  J B col- 
lared the  ball  and  dropped  it  into  the  stream,  dived  for  it,  and  gained 
the  victory  for  the  tradesmen,  who  carried  him  shoulder  high. 

The  most  celebrated,  however,  of  these  time-honored  games 
were  those  at  Derby  and  Corfe  Castle,  and  both  of  these 
deserve  some  mention  before  we  leave  ancient  football  and 
turn  away  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  modern  football  in 
the  public  schools.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Derby 
game  given  by  Glover  in  his  "History  of  Derbyshire,"  pub' 
lished  in  1829  :  — 

The  contest  lies  between  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter's  and  All 
Saints,  and  the  goals  to  which  the  ball  is  taken  are  "  Nun's  Mill " 
for  the  latter  and  the  Gallows  balk  on  the  Normanton  road  for  the 
former.  None  of  the  other  parishes  in  the  borough  take  any  direct 
part  in  the  contest,  but  the  inhabitants  of  all  join  in  the  sport, 
together  with  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country.  The 
players  are  young  men  from  eighteen  to  thirtj'-  or  upwards,  married 
as  well  as  single,  and  many  veterans  who  retain  a  relish  for  the 
sport  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  very  heat  of  the  conflict.  The 
game  commences  in  the  market  place,  where  the  partisans  of  each 
parish  are  drawn  up  on  each  side,  and  about  noon  a  large  ball  is 
tossed  up  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  is  seized  upon  by  some  of 
the  strongest  and  most  active  men  of  each  party.  The  rest  of  the 
players  immediately  close  in  upon  them  and  a  solid  mass  is  formed. 
It  then  becomes  the  object  of  each  party  to  impel  the  course  of 
the  crowd  towards  their  particular  goal.  The  struggle  to  obtain 
the  ball,  which  is  carried  in  the  arms  of  those  who  have  possessed 
themselves  of  it,  is  then  violent,  and  the  motion  of  the  human  tide 
heaving  to  and  fro   without  the  least   regard  to  consequences  is 
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tremendous.  Broken  shins,  broken  heads,  torn  coats,  and  lost  hats 
are  amongst  the  minor  accidents  of  this  fearful  contest,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  persons  fall,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure,  fainting  and  bleeding  beneath  the  feet  of  the  surrounding 
mob.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
ruthless  sport.  A  Frenchman  passing  through  Derby  remarked, 
that  if  Englishmen  called  this  playing,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to 
say  what  they  would  call  fighting.  Still  the  crowd  is  encouraged 
])y  respectable  persons  attached  to  each  party,  who  take  a  sur- 
prising interest  in  the  result  of  the  day's  sport,  urging  on  the 
players  with  shouts,  and  even  handing  to  those  who  are  exhausted 
oranges  and  other  refreshment.  The  object  of  the  St.  Peter's  party 
is  to  get  the  ball  into  the  water  do%vn  the  Morledge  brook  into  the 
Derwent  as  soon  as  they  can,  while  the  All  Saints  party  endeavor 
to  prevent  this  and  to  urge  the  ball  westward.  The  St.  Peter 
players  are  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  best  water  spaniels,  and 
it  is  certainly  curious  to  see  two  or  three  hundred  men  up  to  their 
chins  in  the  Derwent  continually  ducking  each  other.  The  num- 
bers engaged  on  both  sides  exceed  a  thousand,  and  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  lookers-on.  The  shops  are  closed,  and  the  town  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a  place  suddenly  taken  by  storm. 

Tlie  whole  is  a  good  piece  of  description,  and  the  expression 
of  amusement  at  respectable  persons  encouraging  the  sport 
is  decidedly  refreshing.  It  is  very  obvious  that  there  could 
liave  been  no  kicking  in  the  Derby  game  any  more  than  there 
■was  in  the  game  at  Scone  ;  and  this  is  made  clear  by  another 
extract  from  Glover,  wlio  says,  "  A  desperate  game  of  football 
in  which  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  feet  of  the  players  is 
jdayed  at  Ashover  and  other  wakes." 

So  far  Ave  have  traced  the  history  of  football  as  it  w<is 
played  by  the  people  at  large,  and  liave  sliown  that  it  had  a 
continued  existence  for  at  least  six  centuries  as  a  recognized 
nuiuly  sport.  We  liave  seen  also  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  game  was  cer- 
tainly waning  in  popularity,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  early 
I)art  of  this  century  are  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  sort  of  inter- 
esting relic  of  antiquity.  To-day,  liowever,  football  can  be 
fairly  described  as  once  again  tlie  most  thoroughly  popular  of 
all  liritLsh  sporta. 
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ODE  ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

By  THOMAS  GRAY, 

[Thomas  Gray  was  bom  in  London  in  1716  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge and  studied  for  the  bar.  He  then  became  intimate  with  Horace  Walpole, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  of  Europe,  returning  alone  in  1741.  In  1741  he 
published  his  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  and  in  1751  his 
ever-famous  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  His  most  ambitious 
poem  is  "The  Bard,"  published  in  1757,  in  which  year  he  was  offered,  but 
declined,  the  office  of  laureate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cibber.  In  1768  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge.     He  died  July  30,  1771.J 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  Avatery  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade ; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow, 
Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below, 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey. 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way : 

Ah,  happy  hills !  ah,  pleasing  shade ! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave  .' 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 
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"While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry  : 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  born ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom 

The  little  victims  play  ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day ; 
Yet  see,  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murth'rous  band  I 

Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
])i8dainful  Anger,  pai^u'i  Fear, 

And  Sliame  that  skulks  behind; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 

Tliat  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

AmV<ition  tins  shall  tem]»t  1o  rise. 
Then  whirl  tlie  wretch  Ironi  high. 
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To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  sting  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  altered  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo !  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains. 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage: 
liO !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate. 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  ? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  Paradise, 
No  more ;  —  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


FROM  "THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  VERDANT 

GREEN."  ^ 

By  CUTHBERT   BEDE. 

["  CuTHBERT  Bede  "  wos  the  pseudonj'm  of  Rev.  Edward  Bradley  ;  bom  in 
1827  at  Kidderminster,  England  ;  died  December  12,  1889.  He  was  rector  of 
several  churches,  and  wrote  many  books,  of  which  the  one  here  cited  is  the  only 
one  well  known.] 

Mr.  Verdant  Green  Dines,  Breakfasts,  and  goes  to 

Chapel. 

Our  hero  dressed  himself  with  great  care,  that  he  might 
make  his  first  appearance  in  Hall  with  proper  Sclat;  and.  hav- 

'  By  permission  of  Jaraes  Blackwood  &  Co.     (Cloth  8vo.,  price  28.) 
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iiig  made  his  way  towards  the  lantern-surmounted  building,  he 
walked  up  the  steps  and  under  tlie  groined  archway  with  a 
crowd  of  hungry  undergraduates  who  were  hurrying  in  to 
dinner.  The  clatter  of  plates  would  have  alone  been  sufficient 
to  guide  his  steps ;  and,  passing  through  one  of  the  doors  in 
the  elaborately  carved,  screen  that  shut  off  the  passage  and  the 
buttery,  he  found  himself  within  the  hall  of  Brazenface.  It 
was  of  noble  size,  lighted  by  lofty  windows,  and  carried  up  to 
a  great  height  by  an  open  roof,  dark  (save  where  it  opened 
to  the  lantern)  with  great  oak  beams,  and  rich  with  carved 
pendants  and  gilded  bosses.  The  ample  fireplaces  displayed 
the  ca,paciousDess  of  those  collegiate  mouths  of  "the  windpipes 
of  hospitality,''  and  gave  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
kitchen  ranges.  In  the  center  of  the  hall  v/as  a  huge  plate 
warmer,  elaborately  worked  in  brass  with  the  college  arms. 
Founders  and  benefactors  were  seen,  or  suggested,  on  all  sides ; 
their  arras  gleamed  from  the  windows  in  all  the  glories  of 
stained  glass  ;  and  their  faces  peered  out  from  the  massive  gilt 
frames  on  the  walls,  as  though  their  shadows  loved  to  linger 
about  the  spot  that  had  been  benefited  by  their  substance.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  hall  a  deep  bay  window  threw  its  painted 
light  upon  a  dais,  along  which  stretched  the  table  for  the  Dons  ; 
Masters  and  Bachelors  occupied  side  tables ;  and  the  other 
tables  were  filled  up  by  the  undergraduates ;  every  one,  from 
the  Don  downwards,  being  in  his  gown. 

Our  hero  was  considerably  impressed  with  the  (to  him) 
singular  character  of  the  scene;  and  from  the  "Benedictus 
i>enedicat"  grace-before-meat  to  the  "Benedicto  benedicamur" 
ufter-meat,  he  gazed  curiously  around  him  in  silent  wonder- 
ment. So  much  indeed  was  he  wrapi^ed  up  in  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  that  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  his  dinner.  The 
scouts  tied  about  in  all  directions  witli  plates,  and  glasses,  and 
pewter  dislies,  and  massive  silver  mugs  that  had  gone  round 
the  tables  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  still  no  one  Avaited 
upon  Mr.  Verdant  Green.  lie  twice  ventured  to  timidly  say, 
"  Waiter !  "  but  as  no  one  answered  to  his  call,  and  as  he  was 
too  ba.shful  and  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  make  an- 
other attempt,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  risen  from 
dinncjr  us  unsatisfied  as  when  he  sat  down,  had  not  liis  right- 
hand  conn)anion  (having  partly  relieved  his  own  wants)  per- 
ceived luH  neiglilior  to  be  a  freshman,  and  kindly  said  to  him, 
'•  I  think  youM  bettor  begin  your  diniuu-,  because  we  don't  stay 
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here  long.  What  is  your  scout's  name?  "  And  when  he  Iiad 
been  told  it,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Filcher  and  asked  him,  "  What 
the  doose  he  meant  by  not  waiting  on  his  master?"  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  gratuitous  threats,  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  that  gentleman  to  his  master's  side,  and  reducing 
Mr,  Verdant  Green  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  gratitude  to 
his  companion  and  a  desire  to  beg  his  scout's  pardon  were  con- 
fusedly blended.  Not  seeing  any  dishes  upon  the  table  to  se- 
lect from,  he  referred  to  the  list,  and  fell  back  on  the  standard 
roast  beef. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Verdant, 
turning  to  his  friendly  neighbor.  "My  rooms  are  next  to 
yours,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  driven  by  you  on  the 
coach  the  other  day." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  for  it  w^as  he  ;  "  ah,  I  remember 
you  now  !  I  suppose  the  old  bird  was  your  governor.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  anything  but  a  pleasure,  being  driven  by 
Four-in-hand  Fosbrooke." 

"Why,  pap  —  my  father  —  is  rather  nervous  on  a  coach," 
replied  Verdant.  "  He  was  bringing  me  to  college  for  the  first 
time." 

"  Then  you  are  the  man  that  has  just  come  into  Smalls'  old 
rooms  ?  Oh,  I  see.  Don't  you  ever  drink  with  your  dinner  ? 
If  you  don't  holler  for  your  rascal,  he'll  never  half  wait  upon 
you.  Always  bully  them  well  at  first,  and  then  they  learn 
manners." 

So,  by  way  of  commencing  the  bullying  system  without  loss 
of  time,  our  hero  called  out  very  fiercely,  "  Robert !  "  and  then, 
as  Mr.  Filcher  glided  to  his  side,  he  timidly  dropped  his  tone 
into  a  mild  "  Glass  of  water,  if  you  please,  Robert." 

He  felt  rather  relieved  when  dinner  was  over,  and  retired 
at  once  to  his  own  rooms  ;  where,  making  a  rather  quiet  and 
sudden  entrance,  he  found  them  tenanted  by  an  old  woman, 
who  wore  a  huge  bonnet  tilted  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
was  busily  and  dubiously  engaged  at  one  of  his  open  boxes. 
"  Ahem  !  "  he  coughed,  at  which  note  of  warning  the  old  lady 
jumped  round  very  quickly,  and  said  —  dabbing  courtesies  where 
there  were  stops,  like  the  beats  of  a  conductor's  hdton,  —  "  Law 
bless  me,  sir.  It's  beggin'  your  parding  that  I  am.  Not  seein' 
youacomin'in.  Bein"ard  of  hearin' f rom  a  hinfant.  Andhavin' 
my  back  turned.  I  was  just  a  puttin'  your  things  to  rights,  sir. 
If  you  please,  sir,  I'm  Mrs.  Tester.     Your  bedmaker,  sir." 
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"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  our  freshmau,  with  the  shadow  of 
a  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Tester  was  doing  something  more  than 
merely  "  putting  to  rights  "  the  pots  of  jam  and  marmalade,  and 
the  packages  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  his  doting  mother  had 
thoughtfully  placed  in  his  box  as  a  provision  against  immediate 
distress.      "  Thank  you." 

"  I've  done  my  rooms,  sir,"  dabbed  M:.*s.  Tester.  "  Which 
if  thought  agreeable,  I'd  stay  and  put  these  things  in  their 
places.  Which  it  certainly  is  Robert's  place.  But  I  never 
minds  putting  myself  cut.  As  I  always  perpetually  am  minded. 
So  long  as  I  can  obleege  the  gentlemen." 

So,  as  our  hero  was  of  a  yielding  disposition,  and  could, 
under  skillful  hands,  easily  be  molded  intc  a-ay  form,  he 
allowed  Mrs.  Tester  to  remain,  and  conclude  the  unpacking 
and  putting  away  of  his  goods,  in  which  operation  she  displayed 
great  generalship, 

"You've  a  deal  of  tea  and  coffee,  sir,"  she  said,,  keeping 
time  by  courtesies.  "  Which  it's  a  great  blessin'  to  have  a 
mother.  And  not  to  be  left  dissolute  like  some  gentlemen. 
And  tea  and  coffee  is  what  I  mostly  lives  on.  And  mortial 
dear  it  is  to  poor  folks.  And  a  package  the  likes  of  this,  sir, 
were  a  blessin'  I  should  never  even  dream  on." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Verdant,  in  a  most  benevolent  mood, 
"  you  can  take  one  of  the  packages  for  your  trouble." 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Tester  appeared  to  be  greatly  overcome. 
"  Which  I  once  had  a  son  myself,"  she  said.  "  And  as  fine  a 
young  man  as  you  are,  sir.  With  a  strawberry  mark  in  the 
small  of  his  back.  And  beautiful  red  whiskers,  sir,  with  a 
tendency  to  drink.  Which  it  were  liis  rewing,  and  took  him 
to  be  enlisted  for  a  sojer.  When  he  went  across  the  seas  to 
the  West  Injies.  And  was  took  with  the  yaller  fever,  and 
buried  there.  Wliich  the  remembrance,  sir,  brings  on  my 
spazzums.  To  which  I'm  an  hafdictcd  martyr,  sir.  And  can 
only  be  heased  with  three  spots  of  brandy  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 
Whicli  your  good  mother,  sir,  has  put  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
Along  with  the  jam  and  tlie  clean  linen,  sir.  As  though  a  pur- 
])ose  for  my  complamt.     Ugh !  oh  !  " 

And  Mrs.  Tester  forthwith  began  pressing  and  thumping 
her  sid(!3  in  such  a  terrilic  manner,  ajid  appeared  to  be  under- 
going such  internal  agony,  that  Mr.  Vc^rdant  (rree?!  not  only 
gave  her  brandy  there  and  then,  for  her  immediate  relief, — 
" 'vhich  it  heascs  tlio  spazzums  deerectly,  bhiss  you,"  observed 
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Mrs.  Tester,  parenthetically,  —  but  also  told  her  where  slie 
could  iiiid  the  bottle,  in  case  she  should  again  be  attacked  when 
in  his  rooms ;  attacks  Avhich,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  repeated 
at  every  subsequent  visit.  Mrs.  Tester  then  finished  putting 
away  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  entered  into  further  particulars 
about  her  late  son  ;  though  what  connection  there  was  between 
him  and  the  packages  of  tea,  our  hero  could  not  perceive. 
Nevertheless  he  was  much  interested  with  her  narrative,  and 
thought  Mrs.  Tester  a  very  affectionate,  motherly  sort  of 
woman ;  more  especiall}^  when  (Robert  having  placed  his  tea 
tilings  on  the  table)  she  showed  him  how  to  make  the  tea,  — 
an  apparently  simple  feat  that  the  freshman  found  himself  per- 
fectly unable  to  accomplish.  And  then  Mrs.  Tester  made  a 
final  dab,  and  her  exit,  and  our  hero  sat  over  his  tea  as  long  as 
he  could,  because  it  gave  an  idea  of  cheerfulness  ,  and  then, 
after  directing  Robert  to  be  sure  not  to  forget  to  call  him  in 
time  for  morning  chapel,  he  retired  to  bed. 

The  bed  was  very  hard,  and  so  small,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wall,  our  hero'rt  legs  would  have  been  visible  (literally) 
at  the  foot :  but  despite  these  novelties,  he  sank  into  a  sound 
rest,  which  at  length  passed  into  the  following  dream.  He 
thought  that  he  was  back  again  at  dinner  at  the  Manor  Green, 
but  that  the  room  was  curiously  Lke  the  hall  of  Bri,zenface,  and 
that  Mrs.  Tester  and  Dr.  Portman  were  on  either  side  of  him, 
with  Mr.  Fosbrooke  and  Robert  talking  to  his  sisters  •,  and  that 
he  was  reaching  his  hand  to  nelp  Mrs.  Tester  to  a  packet  of 
tea,  which  her  son  had  sent  them  from  the  West  Indies,  when 
he  threw  over  a  wax  light,  and  set  everything  on  nre ;  and  that 
the  parish  engine  cam.  up;  and  that  there  was  a  great  noise 
and  a  loud  hammering  and,  "  Eh  ?  yes  !  oh  1  the  half-  hour  is 
it  ?  Oh,  yes  I  thank  you  !  "  And  Mr.  Verdant  Green  sprang 
out  of  bed.  much  relieved  in  mind  to  find  that  the  alarm  of  fire 
was  nothing  more  than  his  scout  knocking  vigorously  at  his 
door,  and  that  it  was  chapel  time. 

"  Want  any  warm  water,  sir  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Filcher,  putting 
his  head  in  at  the  door. 

" No,  thank  you,"  replied  our  hero  ;  "I  —  I " 

"  Shave  with  cold.  Ah,  I  see,  sir.  It's  much  'ealthier,  and 
makes  the  'air  grow.  But  anything  as  you  does  want,  sir, 
you've  only  to  call." 

"If  there  is  anything  that  I  want,  Robert,"  said  Verdant, 
"I  will  riiio-." 
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"  Bless  you,  sir,"  observed  'Mr.  Filclier,  "  there  ain't  no  bells 
never  in  colleges  !  They'd  be  rung  off  their  wires  in  no  time. 
]\Ir.  Bouncer,  sir,  he  uses  a  trumpet  like  they  does  on  board 
ship.  By  the  same  token,  that's  it,  sir ! "  And  Mr.  Filcher 
vanished  just  in  time  to  prevent  little  Mr.  Bouncer  from 
finishing  a  furious  solo,  from  an  entirely  new  version  of 
"  Robert  le  Diable,"  which  he  was  giving  with  novel  effects 
through  the  medium  of  a  speaking  trumpet. 

Verdant  found  his  bedroom  inconveniently  small ;  so  con- 
tracted, indeed,  in  its  dimensions,  that  his  toilet  was  not  com- 
pleted without  his  elbows  having  first  suffered  severe  abrasions. 
His  mechanical  turnip  showed  him  that  he  had  no  time  to 
lose  ;  and  the  furious  ringing  of  a  bell,  whose  noise  was  echoed 
by  the  bells  of  other  colleges,  made  him  dress  with  a  rapidity 
quite  unusual,  and  hurry  downstairs  and  across  quad,  to  the 
chapel  steps,  up  which  a  throng  of  students  were  hastening. 
Nearly  all  betrayed  symptoms  of  having  been  aroused  from 
their  sleep  without  having  had  any  spare  time  for  an  elaborate 
toilet;  and  many,  indeed,  were  completing  it,  by  thrusting 
themselves  into  surplices  and  gowns  as  they  hurried  up  the 
steps. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  was  one  of  these  ;  and  when  he  saw  Verdant 
close  to  him,  he  benevolently  recognized  him,  and  said,  "  Let 
me  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle.  When  they  ring  you  up  sharp 
for  chapel,  don't  you  lose  any  time  about  your  absolutions,  — 
washing,  you  know  ;  but  just  jump  into  a  pair  of  bags  and 
Wellingtons,  clap  a  top  coat  on  you,  and  button  it  up  to  the 
chin,  and  there  you  are,  ready  dressed  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
bedpost." 

Before  Mr.  Verdant  Green  could  at  all  comprehend  why 
a  person  should  jump  into  two  bags,  instead  of  dressing  himself 
in  the  normal  manner,  they  went  through  the  antechapel,  or 
"('ourt  of  the  Gentiles,"  as  Mr.  Fosbrooke  termed  it,  and 
entered  tlic  clioir  of  tlie  chapel  tlirougli  a  screen  elaborately 
decorated  in  the  Jacobean  style,  witli  piUars  and  arches,  and 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  bells  and  pomegranates. 
On  either  side  of  the  door  were  two  men,  who  quickly  glanced 
at  each  one  who  passed,  and  as  quickly  pricked  a  mark  against 
his  name  on  the  chapel  lists.  As  the  freshman  went  by,  they 
made  a  careful  study  of  liis  person,  and  took  mental  daguerreo- 
ty])cs  of  his  featurc^s.  Seeing  no  beadle,  or  pew  opener  (or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  any  pews)  or  awy  one  to  direct  him  to 
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a  place,  Mr.  Verdant  Green  quietly  took  a  seat  in  the  fir.st 
place  that  he  found  empty,  which  happened  to  be  the  stall  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  door.  Unconscious  of  the  trespass  he 
was  committing,  he  at  once  put  his  cap  to  his  face  and  knelt 
down  i  but  he  had  no  sooner  risen  from  his  knees,  than  he 
found  an  imposing-looking  Don,  as  large  as  life  and  quite  as 
natural,  who  was  staring  at  him  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment, and  motioning  him  to  immediately  "  come  out  of  that !  " 
This  our  hero  did  with  the  greatest  speed  and  confusion,  and 
sank  breathless  on  the  end  of  the  nearest  bench  ;  when  just  as, 
in  his  agitation,  he  had  again  said  his  prayer,  the  service  for- 
tunately commenced,  and  somewhat  relieved  him  of  his  em- 
barrassment. 

Although  he  had  the  glories  of  Magdalen,  Merton,  and 
New  College  chapels  fresh  in  his  mind,  yet  Verdant  was 
considerably  impressed  with  the  solemn  beauties  of  his  own 
college  chapel.  He  admired  its  harmonious  proportions,  and 
the  elaborate  carving  of  its  decorated  tracery.  He  noted 
everything  :  the  great  eagle  that  seemed  to  be  spreading  its 
wings  for  an  upward  flight,  the  pavement  of  black  and  white 
marble,  the  dark  canopied  stalls,  rich  with  the  later  work  of 
Grinling  Gibbons,  the  elegant  tracery  of  the  windows  ;  and 
he  lost  himself  in  a  solemn  reverie  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
saintly  forms  through  which  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
streamed  in  rainbow  tints. 

But  the  lesson  had  just  begun ;  and  the  man  on  Verdant's 
right  appeared  to  be  attentively  following  it.  Our  freshman, 
however,  could  not  help  seeing  the  book,  and,  much  to  his 
astonishment,  he  found  it  to  be  a  Livy,  out  of  which  his  neigh- 
bor was  getting  up  his  morning's  lecture.  He  was  still  more 
astonished,  when  the  lesson  had  come  to  an  end,  by  being 
suddenly  pulled  back  when  he  attempted  to  rise,  and  finding 
the  streamers  of  his  gown  had  been  put  to  a  use  never  intended 
for  them,  by  being  tied  round  the  finial  of  the  stall  behind  him, 
—  the  silly  work  of  a  boyish  gentleman,  who,  in  his  desire  to 
play  off  a  practical  joke  on  a  freshman,  forgot  the  sacredness 
of  the  place  where  college  rules  compelled  him  to  shew  himself 
on  morning  parade. 

Chapel  over,  our  hero  hurried  back  to  his  rooms,  and  there 
to  his  great  joy  found  a  budget  of  letters  from  home  ;  and 
surely  the  little  items  of  intelligence  that  made  up  the  news 
of  the  Manor  Green  had  never  seemed  to  possess  such  interest 
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as  now !  The  reading  and  re-reading  of  these  occupied  him 
during  the  \yhole  of  breakfast  time  ;  and  JSIr.  Filcher  found  him 
still  engaged  in  perusing  them  when  he  came  to  clear  away 
the  things.  Then  it  was  that  Verdant  discovered  the  extended 
meaning  that  the  word  "  perquisites  "  possesses  in  the  eyes  of 
a  scout ,  for,  to  a  remark  that  he  had  made,  Robert  replied 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  Put  away  these  bits  o'  things  as  is  left, 
sir  "  and  then  added,  with  an  air  of  mild  correction,  "  You 
see,  sir,  you's  fresh  to  the  place,  and  don't  know  that  gentle- 
men never  likes  that  sort  o'  thing  done  here^  sir  ;  but  you  gets 
your  commons,  sir,  fresh  and  fresh  every  morning  and  evening, 
which  must  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  'ealth  than  a  heat- 
ing of  stale  bread  and  such  like.  No,  sir  !  "  continued  Mr. 
Filcher.  with  a  manner  that  was  truly  parental,  "  no,  sir  I  you 
trust  to  me,  sir,  and  I'll  take  care  of  your  things,  I  will." 
And  from  the  way  that  he  carried  off  the  eatables,  it  seemed 
probable  tliat  he  would  make  good  his  words.  But  our  fresh- 
man felt  considerable  awe  of  his  scout,  and  murmuring  broken 
accents  that  sounded  like  "ignorance  —  customs — University," 
he  endeavored,  by  a  liberal  use  of  his  pocket  handkerchief,  to 
appear  as  if  he  were  not  blushing. 

As  Mr.  Slowcoach  had  told  him  that  he  would  not  have  to 
begin  lectures  until  the  following  day,  and  as  the  Greek  play 
fixed  for  the  lecture  was  one  with  which  he  had  been  made  well 
acquainted  by  Mr.  Larkyns,  Verdant  began  to  consider  what  he 
could  do  with  himself  ;  Avhen  the  thought  of  Mr.  Larkyns  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  his  son  Charles  had  probably  by  this  time 
returned  to  college.  He  determined  therefore  at  once  to  go  in 
search  of  him ;  and  looking  out  a  letter  Avhicli  the  rector  had 
commissioned  him  to  deKver  to  his  son,  he  inquired  of  Robert, 
if  he  was  aware  whether  Mr.  Charles  Larkyns  had  come  back 
from  his  holidays. 

"  'OUidays,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Filcher.  "  Oh,  I  see,  sir  1  Vaca- 
tion, you  mean,  sir.  Young  gentlemen  as  is  men,  sir,  likes  to 
call  their  'ollidays  by  a  different  name  to  boys,  sir.  Yes,  sir, 
Mr.  Charles  Larkyns,  he  come  up  last  arternoon,  sir,  but  he 
and  Mr.  Smalls,  the  gent  as  lie's  been  down  with  this  vacation, 
tlie  same  as  had  these  rooms,  sir,  they  didn't  come  to  'AH,  sir, 
but  wfMit  and  had  their  dinners  comfortable  at  the  'Star,'  sir; 
and  very  pleasant  they  madb  theirsolves  ;  and  Tliomas,  their 
Bcout,  sir,  has  liad  quite  a  border  for  sober  water  this  morning, 
sir." 
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With  somewhat  of  a  feeling  of  wonder  how  one  scout  con- 
trived to  know  so  much  of  the  proceedings  of  gentlemen  who 
were  waited  on  by  another  scout,  and  wholly  ignoranu  of  his 
allusion  to  his  fellow-servant's  dealings  in  soda  water,  Mr.  Ver- 
dant Green  inquired  where  he  could  find  Mr.  Larkyns  •;  and  as 
the  rooms  were  but  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  quad.,  he  put 
on  his  hat  and  made  his  way  to  them.  The  scout  was  just 
going  into  the  room,  so  our  hero  gave  a  tap  at  the  door  and 
followed  him. 


Mil.  Verdant  Green  calls  on  a  Gentleman  who  "is 
Licensed  to  Sell." 

Mr.  Verdant  Green  found  himself  in  a  room  that  had  a 
pleasant  lookout  over  the  gardens  of  Brazenface,  from  which 
a  noble  chestnut  tree  brought  its  pyramids  of  bloom  close  up 
to  the  very  windows.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  decorated 
with  engravings  in  gilt  frames,  their  variety  of  subject  denot- 
ing the  catholic  taste  of  their  proprietor.  "  The  start  for  the 
Derby,"  and  other  colored  hunting  prints,  showed  his  taste  for 
the  field  and  horseflesh  ;  Landseer's  "  Distinguished  Member  of 
the  Humane  Society,'  "  Dignity  and  Impudence,"  and  others, 
displayed  his  fondness  for  dog  flesh;  while  Byron  beauties, 
"Amy  Robsart,"  and  some  extremely  au  naturel  pets  of  the 
ballet,  proclaimed  his  passion  for  the  fair  sex  in  general.  Over 
the  fireplace  was  a  mirror  (for  Mr.  Charles  T^arkyns  was  not 
averse  to  the  reflection  of  his  good-looking  feat  ares,  and  was 
rather  glad  tnan  otherwise  of  "  an  excuse  for  the  glass  "),  its 
frame  stuck  full  of  tradesmen's  cards  and  (unpaid)  bills,  invites, 
"  bits  of  pasteboard  "  penciled  with  a  mystic  "  wine,"  and  other 
odds  and  ends  —  no  private  letters  though  Mr.  Larkyns  was 
too  wary  to  leave  hia  "  family  secrets "  for  the  delectation  of 
his  scout.  Over  the  mirror  was  displayed  a  fox's  mask,  gazing 
vacantly  from  between  two  brushes,  leaving  the  spectator  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Charles  Larkyns  was  a  second  Nimrod,  and 
had  in  some  way  or  other  been  intimately  concerned  in  the  cap- 
ture of  these  trophies  of  the  chase.  This  supposition  of  the 
imaginative  spectator  would  be  strengthened  by  the  appearance 
of  a  list  of  hunting  appointments  (of  the  past  season)  pinned 
up  over  a  list  of  lectures,  and  not  quite  in  character  with  the 
tabular  views  of  prophecies,  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the 

xiii.— 12 
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Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  did  duty  elsewhere  on  the  walls, 
where  they  were  presumed  to  be  studied  in  spare  minutes, — 
which  were  remarkably  spare  indeed. 

The  sporting  character  of  the  proprietor  of  the  rooms  was 
further  suggested  by  the  huge  pair  of  antlers  over  the  door, 
bearing  on  their  tines  a  collection  of  sticks,  whips,  and  spurs  ; 
while  to  prove  that  Mr.  Larkyns  was  not  wholly  taken  up  by 
the  charms  of  the  chase,  fishing  rods,  tandem  whips,  cricket 
bats,  and  Joe  Mantons  were  piled  up  in  odd  corners  ;  and 
singlesticks,  boxing  gloves,  and  foils,  gracefully  arranged  upon 
the  walls,  showed  that;  he  occasionally  devoted  himself  to 
athletic  pursuits.  An  ingenious  wire  rack  for  pipes  and  meer- 
schaums, and  the  presence  of  one  or  two  suspicious-looking 
boxes,  labeled  "  coUorados,"  "regalia,'  "lukotilla,"  and  with 
other  unknown  words,  seemed  to  intimate  that  if  jNIr.  Larkyns 
was  no  smoker  himself,  he  at  least  kept  a  bountiful  supply  of 
"  smoke  "  for  his  friends  ;  but  the  perfumed  cloud  that  was  pro- 
ceeding from  his  lips  as  Verdant  entered  the  room,  dispelled  all 
doubts  on  the  subject. 

He  was  much  changed  in  appearance  during  the  somewhat 
long  interval  since  Verdant  had  bust  seen  him,  and  his  handsome 
features  had  assumed  a  more  manly,  though  perhaps  a  more 
rakish  look.  He  was  lolling  on  a  couch  in  the  neglijS  attire  of 
dressing  gown  and  slippers,  with  his  pink  striped  shirt  com- 
fortably open  at  the  neck.  Lounging  in  an  easy-chair  opposite 
to  him  Wcis  a  gentleman  clad  in  tartan  plaid,  whose  face  might 
only  be  partially  discerned  through  the  glass  bottom  of  a  pewter, 
out  of  which  he  was  draining  the  bust  draught.  Between  them 
was  a  table  covered  with  the  ordinary  appointments  for  a  break- 
fast, and  the  extraordinary  ones  of  beer  cup  and  soda  water. 
Two  Skye  terriers,  liearing  a  strange  footstep,  innncdiatcly 
Imrked  out  a  challenge  of  "Who  goes  there?"  and  made  Mr. 
Larkyns  aware  that  an  intruder  was  at  hand. 

Slightly  turning  his  head,  he  dimly  saw  through  the  smoke  a 
spectacled  lignre  taking  (»1T  his  hat,  and  holding  out  an  envelope  ; 
and  without  looking  further,  he  said,  "  It's  no  use  coming  here, 
young  man,  and  stealing  a  march  in  this  way  I  1  don't  owe 
you  anything  ;  and  if  1  did,  it  is  not  convenient  to  pay  it.  I 
'lold  Spavin  not  to  send  \\w  any  more  of  liis  confounded  re- 
minders; so  go  l)ack  and  tell  him  that  he'll  lind  it  all  right 
in  the  hmg  run,  and  that  I'm  really  going  to  read  tliis  term, 
and  sliall  Htunip  the  examiners  at  bust.      And  now,  my  friend, 
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you'd  better  make  yourself  scarce  and  vanish  !  You  know 
where  the  door  lies  !  " 

Our  hero  was  so  confounded  at  this  unusual  manner  of 
receiving  a  friend,  that  he  was  some  little  time  before  he  could 
gasp  out,  "  Why,  Charles  Larkyns,  don't  you  remember  me,  — 
Verdant  Green  ?  " 

Mr.  Larkyns,  astonished  in  his  turn,  jumped  up  directly,  and 
came  to  him  with  outstretched  hands.  "'Pon  my  word,  old 
fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  really  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  for 
not  recognizing  you ;  but  you  are  so  altered  —  allow  me  to  add, 
improved  —  since  I  last  saw  you ;  you  were  not  a  bashaw  of  two 
tails  then,  you  know ;  and,  really,  Avearing  your  beaver  up,  like 
Hamlet's  uncle,  I  altogether  took  you  for  a  dun.  For  I  am  a 
victim  of  a  very  remarkable  monomania.  There  are  in  this 
place  wretched  beings  calling  themselves  tradesmen,  who  labor 
under  the  impression  tliat  I  owe  them  what  they  facetiously 
term  little  bills  ;  and  though  I  have  frequently  assured  their 
messengei-s,  who  are  kind  enough  to  come  here  to  inquire  for 
Mr.  Larkyns,  that  that  unfortunate  gentleman  has  been  obliged 
to  hide  himself  from  persecution  in  a  convent  abroad,  yet  the 
wretches  still  hammer  at  my  oak,  and  disturb  my  peace  of 
mind.  But  bring  yourself  to  an  anchor,  old  fellow  !  This  man 
is  Smalls,  —  a  capital  fellow,  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  Ids 
devotion  to  literature  ;  indeed,  he  reads  so  hard  that  he  is  called 
•A  fast  man.  Smalls,  let  me  introduce  ray  friend  Verdant  Green, 
a  freshman,  —  ahem  !  —  and  the  proprietor,  I  believe,  of  your 
old  rooms." 

Our  hero  made  a  profound  bow  to  Mr.  Smalls,  who  returned 
it  with  great  gravity,  and  said  he  "  had  great  pleasure  in  form- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  a  freshman  like  Mr.  Verdant  Green," 
—  which  Avas  doubtless  quite  true  ;  and  he  then  evinced  his 
devotion  to  literature  by  continuing  the  perusal  of  one  of  those 
vivid  and  refined  accounts  of  "  a  rattling  set-to  between  Nobby 
Buffer  and  Hammer  Sykes,"  for  which  "  Tintinnabulum's  Life" 
is  so  justly  famous. 

"  I  heard  from  my  governor,"  said  Mr.  Larkyns,  "  that  you 
were  coming  up,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  I  should 
have  come  and  looked  you  up ;  but  the  —  the  fatigues  of  travel- 
ing yesterday,"  continued  Mr.  Larkyns,  as  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  preceding  evening's  symposium  stole  over  his  mind,  "  made 
me  rather  later  than  usual  this  morning.  Have  you  done  any- 
thing in  this  way  ?  " 
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Verdant  replied  that  he  had  breakfasted,  although  he  had 
not  done  an}i;hing  in  the  way  of  cigars,  because  he  never 
smoked. 

"  Never  smoked  !  Is  it  possible !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Smalls, 
violently  interrupting  himself  in  the  perusal  of  "  Tintinnabu- 
lum's  Life,"  while  some  private  signals  were  rapidly  telegraphed 
between  him  and  ]SIr.  Larkyns  ;  "  ah,  you'll  soon  get  the  better 
of  that  weakness  !  Now,  as  you're  a  freshman,  you'll  perhaps 
allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  advice.  The  Geimans,  you  know, 
would  never  be  the  deep  readers  that  they  are  unless  they 
smoked  ;  and  I  should  advise  you  to  go  to  the  Vice  Chancellor 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  ask  him  for  an  order  for  some  weeds. 
He'd  be  delighted  to  think  you  are  beginning  to  set  to  work  so 
soon  I  "  To  which  our  hero  replied,  that  he  was  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Smalls  for  his  kind  advice,  and  if  such  were  the  customs 
of  the  place,  he  should  do  his  best  to  fulfill  them. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  surprised  at  our  simple  repast.  Verdant," 
sai<l  Mr.  Larkyns  ;  "  but  it's  our  misfortune.  It  all  comes  of 
liard  reading  and  late  hours  ;  the  midnight  oil,  you  know,  must 
be  supplied,  and  will  be  paid  for ;  the  nervous  system  gets 
strained  to  excess,  and  you  have  to  call  in  the  doctor.  Well, 
what  does  he  do?  Wliy,  he  prescribes  a  regular  course  of 
tonics  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  a  very  docile  patient,  and 
take  my  bitter  beer  regularly,  and  without  complaining."  In 
proof  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Larkyns  took  a  long  pull  at  the 
pewter. 

"  But  you  know,  Larkyns,"  observed  Mr.  Smalls,  "  that  wjus 
nothing  to  my  case,  when  I  got  laid  up  with  elephantiasis  on 
the  biceps  of  the  lungs,  and  liad  a  fur  coat  in  my  storaacli  !  " 

"  Dear  me  I  "  said  Verdant,  sympathizingly  ;  "  and  was  that 
also  through  too  much  study  ?  " 

"  Wliy.  of  course  !  "  replied  Mr.  Smalls  ;  "it  couldn't  liave 
l)een  anything  else  —  from  the  symptoms,  you  know  I  But 
then  the  sweets  of  learning  surpass  the  bitters.  Talk  of  tlie 
l)l(;asures  of  the  dead  languages,  indeed  !  why,  how  many  jolly 
uiglitH  liave  you  and  I,  I^arkyns,  passed  'down  among  the  dead 
men  '  !  " 

Charles  Larkyns  had  just  been  looking  over  the  letter 
wliich  Verdant  had  brought  him,  and  said,  "The  governor 
writes  tliat  you'd  like  me  to  ])ut  you  \\\^  to  tlie  ways  of  the 
place,  because  they  are  frcsli  to  you,  aud  you  are  fresli  (ahum  1 
very !)  to  them.     Now,  I  am  going  to  wine  with  Smalls  to- 
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night,  to  meet  a  few  nice,  quiet,  hard-working  men  (eh,  Smalls  ?) 
and  I  dare  say  Smalls  will  do  the  civil,  and  ask  you  also." 

"  Certainly  !  "  said  Mr.  Smalls,  who  saw  a  prospect  of  amuse- 
ment ;  "delighted,  I  assure  you  !  I  hope  to  see  yoa, —  after 
Hall,  you  know,  —  but  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  a  very  quiet 
party  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  I  "  replied  Verdant  ;  "  I  much  prefer  a  quiet 
party  ;  indeed,  I  have  ahvays  been  used  to  quiet  parties  ;  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come." 

"  Well,  that's  settled  then,"  said  Charles  Larkyns  ;  "  and, 
in  the  mean  time.  Verdant,  let  us  take  a  prowl  about  the  old 
place,  and  I'll  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  and  show  you 
some  of  the  freshman's  sights.  But  you  must  go  and  get  your 
cap  and  gown,  old  fellow,  and  then  by  that  time  I'll  be  ready 
for  you." 

Whether  there  are  really  any  sights  in  Oxford  that  are 
more  especially  devoted,  or  adapted,  to  its  freshmen,  we  will 
not  undertake  to  affirm  ;  but  if  there  are,  they  could  not  have 
had  a  better  expositor  than  Mr.  Charles  Larkyns,  or  a  more 
credible  visitor  than  Mr.  Verdant  Green. 

His  credibility  was  rather  strongly  put  to  the  test  as  they 
turned  into  the  High  Street,  when  his  companion  directed  his 
attention  to  an  individual  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
with  a  voluminous  gown,  and  enormous  cocked  hat  profusely 
adorned  with  gold  lace.  "  I  suppose  you  know  who  that  is, 
Verdant  ?  No  1  Why,  that's  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  !  Ah,  I 
see,  he's  a  Yerj  different-looking  man  to  what  you  had  expected  ; 
but  then  these  university  robes  so  change  the  appearance. 
That  is  his  official  dress,  as  the  Visitor  of  the  Ashmolean !  " 

Mr.  Verdant  Green  having  "  swallowed "  this,  his  friend 
was  thereby  enabled,  not  only  to  use  up  old  "sells,"  but  also  to 
draw  largely  on  his  invention  for  new  ones.  Just  tiien,  there 
came  along  the  street,  walking  in  a  sort  of  young  procession, 
the  Vice  Chancellor,  with  his  Esquire  and  Yeoman  bedels. 
The  silver  maces  carried  by  these  latter  gentlemen  made  them 
by  far  the  most  showy  part  of  the  procession,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Larkyns  seized  the  favorable  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
foremost  bedel  and  say,  "  You  see  that  man  with  the  poker  and 
loose  cap  ?     Well,  that's  the  Vice  Chancellor." 

"  But  what  does  he  walk  in  procession  for  ?  "  inquired  our 
freshman. 

"Ah,  poor  man  !  "  said  Mr.  Larkyns,  "he's  obliged  to  do  it. 
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'  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,'  you  know ;  and  he 
can  never  go  anywhere,  or  do  anything,  without  carrying  that 
poker,  and  having  the  other  minor  pokers  to  follow  him.  They 
never  leave  him,  not  even  at  night.  Two  of  the  pokers  stand 
on  each  side  of  his  bed,  and  relieve  each  other  every  two 
hours.  So,  I  need  hardly  say,  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  a 
bachelor. " 

"  It  must  be  a  very  wearisome  office,"  remarked  our  fresh- 
man, who  fully  believed  all  that  was  told  to  him. 

"  Wearisome,  indeed ;  and  that's  the  reason  why  they  are 
obliged  to  change  the  Vice  Chancellors  so  often.  It  would  kill 
most  people,  only  they  are  always  selected  for  their  strength, 

and  height,"  he  added,  as  a  brilliant  idea  just  struck  him. 

They  had  turned  down  Magpie  Lane,  and  so  by  Oriel  College, 
where  one  of  the  tire-plug  notices  had  caught  Mr.  Larkyns' 
eye.  "  You  see  that,"  he  said  ;  "  well,  that's  one  of  the  plates 
they  put  up  to  record  the  Vice's  height.  F.  P.  7  feet,  you 
see  ;  the  initials  of  his  name,  —  Frederick  Plumptre  !  " 

"  He  scarcely  seemed  so  tall  fis  that,"  said  our  hero,  "  though 
certainly  a  tall  man.  But  the  gown  makes  a  difference,  I 
suppose." 

"  His  height  was  a  very  lucky  thing  for  him,  however," 
continued  ^Ir.  Larkyns.  ^'"^1  dare  say  when  you  have  heard 
that  it  was  only  those  who  stood  high  in  the  University  that 
were  elected  to  rule  it,  you  little  thought  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term  ?  " 

"I  certainly  never  did,"  said  the  freshman,  innocently; 
*'but  I  knew  that  the  customs  of  Oxford  must  of  course  be 
very  different  from  those  of  otlier  places." 

"Yes,  you'll  soon  find  that  out,"  replied  Mr.  Larkyns, 
meaningly.  "  But  here  we  are  at  Merton,  whose  Aferton  ale 
is  as  celebrated  as  Burton  ale.  You  see  the  man  giving  in  the 
letters  to  the  porter?  Well,  he's  one  of  their  principal  men. 
P2ach  college  does  its  own  i)Ostid  department;  and  at  Merton 
there  are  fourteen  po-stmasters,  for  tliey  get  no  end  of  letters 

there." 

"Oil,  yes!"  said  our  hero,"!  remember  Mr.  Larkyns, — 
your  father,  the  rector,  I  mean, —  telling  us  lliat  tlie  son  of 
one  of  iiis  old  friends  had  Ixien  a  postmaster  of  Morton  ;  Imt 
1  fancied  that  he  had  Siiid  it  had  sometliing  to  do  with  a 
Hchtjlarship." 

"  Ah,  you  sec,  it's  a  long  while  since  the  governor  was  here. 
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and  his  memory  fails  liim,"  remarked  Mr.  Cliarles  Larkyns, 
very  unfilially.  "  Let  us  turn  down  the  Merton  fields,  and 
round  into  St.  Aldate's.  We  may  perhaps  be  in  time  to  see 
the  Vice  come  down  to  Christ  Church." 

"  What  does  he  go  there  for?  "  asked  Mr.  Verdant  Green. 

"  To  wind  up  the  great  clock,  and  put  big  Tom  in  order. 
Tom  is  the  bell  that  you  hear  at  nine  each  night ;  the  Vice  has 
to  see  that  he  is  in  proper  condition,  and,  as  you  have  seen,  goes 
out  with  his  pokers  for  that  purpose." 

On  their  way,  Charles  Larkyns  pointed  out,  close  to  Folly 
Bridge,  a  house  profusely  decorated  with  figures  and  indescrib- 
able ornaments,  which  he  informed  our  freshman  was  Black- 
friars'  Hall,  where  all  the  men  who  had  been  once  plucked  were 
obliged  to  migrate  to  ;  and  that  Folly  Bridge  received  its  name 
from  its  propinquity  to  the  Hall.  They  were  too  late  to  see 
the  Vice  Chancellor  wind  up  the  clock  of  Christ  Church  ;  but 
as  they  passed  by  the  college,  they  met  two  gownsmen  who 
recognized  JNIr.  Larkyns  by  a  slight  nod.  "Those  are  two 
Christ  Church  men,"  he  said,  "  and  noblemen.  The  one  with 
the  Skye-terrier's  coat  and  eyeglass  is  the  Earl  of  Whitechapel, 
the  Duke  of  Minories'  son.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  other 
man.  No  !  Why,  he  is  Lord  Thomas  Peeper,  eldest  son  of 
the  Lord  Godiva  who  hunts  our  county.  I  knew  him  in  the 
field." 

"  But  why  do  they  v^efir  gold  bissels  to  their  caps  ?  "  inquired 
the  freshman. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  ingenious  Mr.  Larkyns,  shaking  his  head  ; 
"  I  had  rather  you'd  not  have  asked  me  that  question,  because 
that's  the  disgraceful  part  of  the  business.  But  these  lords, 
you  see,  they  zvill  live  at  a  faster  pace  than  us  commoners,  who 
can't  stand  a  champagne  breakfast  above  once  a  term  or  so. 
Why,  those  gold  tassels  are  the  badges  of  drunkenness  I  " 

"  Of  drunkenness  !  dear  me  !  " 

"  Yes,  it's  very  sad,  isn't  it  ?  "  pursued  Mr.  Larkyns  ;  "  and 
I  wonder  that  Peeper  in  particular  should  give  way  to  such 
things.  But  you  see  how  they  brazen  it  out,  and  walk  about 
as  coolly  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  It's  just  the  same 
sort  of  punishment,"  continued  Mr.  Larkyns,  whose  inventive 
powers  increased  with  the  demand  that  the  freshman's  gulli- 
bility imposed  upon  them, —  "it  is  just  the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  they  do  with  the  Greenwich  pensioners.  When  they  have 
been  transgressing  the  laws  of  sobriety,  you  know,  they  are 
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made  marked  men  by  having  to  wear  a  yellow  coat  as  a  pun- 
ishment ;  and  our  dons  borrowed  the  idea,  and  made  yellow 
tassels  the  badges  of  intoxication.  But  for  the  credit  of  the 
University,  I'm  glad  to  say  that  you'll  not  find  many  men  so 
disgraced." 

They  now  turned  down  the  New  Road,  and  came  to  a 
strongly  castellated  building,  which  IMr.  Larkyns  pointed  out 
(and  "truly)  as  Oxford  Castle  or  the  Jail ;  and  lie  added 
(untruly),  "  if  you  hear  Botany  Bay  College  spoken  of,  this  is 
the  place  that's  meant.  It's  a  delicate  way  of  referring  to  the 
temporary  sojourn  that  any  undergrad  has  been  forced  to 
make  there,  to  say  that  he  belongs  to  Botany  Bay  College." 

They  now  turned  back,  up  Queen  Street  and  High  Street, 
when,  as  they  were  passing  All  Saints,  ^Ir.  Larkyns  pointed 
out  a  pale,  intellectual-looking  man  who  passed  them,  and  said, 
"  That  man  is  Cram,  the  patent  safety.  He's  the  first  coach 
in  Oxford." 

"  A  coach  !  "  said  our  freshman,  in  some  wonder. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  you  didn't  know  college  slang.  I  suppose 
a  royal  mail  is  the  only  gentleman  coach  that  you  know  of. 
Why,  in  Oxford,  a  coach  means  a  private  tutor,  you  must 
know  ;  and  those  who  can't  afford  a  coach,  get  a  cab  —  alias 
a  crib  —  alias  a  translation.  You  see.  Verdant,  you  are  grad- 
ually being  initiated  into  Oxford  mysteries." 

"  I  am  indeed,"  said  our  hero,  to  whom  a  new  w^orld  was 
opening. 

They  had  now  turned  round  by  tlie  west  end  of  St.  Mary's, 
and  were  pivssing  Bni.senose  ;  and  Mr.  Larkyns  drew  Verdant's 
attention  to  the  brazen  nose  that  is  such  a  conspicuous  object 
over  the  entrance  gate.  "  Tliat,"  said  he,  "  was  modeled  from 
a  ca.st  of  the  Principal  feature  of  the  iirst  Head  of  the  college  ; 
and  so  the  college  wa.s  named  Brazen-nose.  The  nose  was 
formerly  used  lus  a  place  of  pnnisliment  for  any  misbehaving 
Brazennosian,  who  liad  to  sit  upon  it  for  two  hours,  and  Avas 
not  countenanced  until  he  liad  done  so.  These  i)uiiishments 
were  so  frequent  that  they  gradually  wore  down  the  nose  to 
its  present  small  dimensions. 

"This  round  buihling,"  continued  Mr.  Larkyns,  ])()inting 
to  the  Iladcliffc,  "is  the  Vice  Chancellor's  house.  H<;  has  to 
go  each  niglit  up  to  that  balcony  on  the  top,  and  look  round 
to  SCO  if  all's  safi!.  'J'liose  heads,"  ho  said,  as  they  pas.sed  tlio 
Ashmolcan,    "are   supposed   to    bo   the   twelve   Cujsars ;  only 
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there  happen,  I  believe,  to  be  thirteen  of  them.  I  think  that 
they  are  the  busts  of  the  original  Hetids  of  Houses." 

Mr.  Larkyns'  inventive  powers  having  been  now  somewhat 
exhausted,  he  proposed  that  they  should  go  back  to  Brazenface 
and  have  some  lunch.  This  they  did  ;  after  which  Mr.  Ver- 
dant Green  wrote  to  his  mother  a  long  account  of  his  friend's 
kindness,  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  explain  the  most 
interesting  sights  that  could  be  seen  by  a  freshman. 

"  Are  you  writing  to  your  governor,  Verdant  ?  "  asked  the 
friend,  who  had  made  his  way  to  our  hero's  rooms,  and  was 
now  perfuming  them  with  a  little  tobacco  smoke. 

"  No  ;  I  am  writing  to  ray  mama  —  mother,  I  mean  I  " 

"  Oh,  to  the  missis  !  "  was  the  reply  ;  "  that's  just  the  same. 
Well,  had  you  not  better  take  the  opportunity  to  ask  them  to 
send  you  a  proper  certificate  that  you  have  been  vaccinated, 
and  had  the  measles  favorably  ?  " 

"  But  what  is  that  for  ? "  inquired  our  freshman,  always 
anxious  to  learn.  '•  Your  father  sent  up  the  certificate  of  my 
baptism,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  only  one  wanted." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Charles  Larkyns,  "  they  give  you  no  end  of 
trouble  at  these  places  ;  and  they  require  the  vaccination  cer- 
tificate before  you  go  in  for  your  responsions,  —  the  Little-go, 
you  know.  You  need  not  mention  my  name  in  your  letter 
as  having  told  you  this.  It  will  be  quite  enough  to  say  that 
you  understand  such  a  thing  is  required." 

Verdant  accordingly  penned  the  request ;  and  Charles 
Larkyns  smoked  on,  and  thought  his  friend  the  very  beau- 
ideal  of  a  freshman.  "  By  the  way,  Verdant,"  he  said,  de- 
sirous not  to  lose  any  opportunity,  "you  are  going  to  wine 
with  Smalls  this  evening  ;  and  —  excuse  me  mentioning  it  — 
but  I  suppose  you  would  go  j^roperly  dressed  —  white  tie,  kids, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  eh?  Well  !  ta,  ta,  till  then.  '  We 
meet  again  at  Philippi ! '  " 

Acting  upon  the  hint  thus  given,  our  hero,  when  Hall  was 
over,  made  himself  uncommonly  spruce  in  a  new  white  tie  and 
spotless  kids ;  and  as  he  was  dressing,  drew  a  mental  picture 
of  the  party  to  which  he  was  going.  It  was  to  be  composed 
of  quiet,  steady  men,  who  were  such  hard  readers  as  to  be 
called  "fast  men."  He  should  therefore  hear  some  delightful 
and  rational  conversation  on  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  present  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  Univer- 
sity, speculations  on  the  forthcoming  prize  poems,  comparisons 
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between  various  expectant  classmen,  and  delightful  topics  of 
a  kindred  nature  ;  and  the  evening  would  be  passed  in  a  grave 
and  sedate  manner ;  and  after  a  couple  of  glasses  of  Avine  had 
been  leisurely  sipped,  they  should  have  a  very  enjoyable  tea, 
and  would  separate  for  an  early  rest,  mutually  gratified  and 
improved.  This  was  the  nature  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green's  specu- 
lations ;  but  whether  tliey  were  realized  or  no  may  be  judged 
by  transferring  the  scene  a  few  hours  later  to  Mr.  Smalls'  room. 

Mk.  Verd^vnt  Green  discovers  the  Difference  between 
ToAVN  AND  Gown. 

It  was  ten  minutes  past  nine,  and  Tom,  with  sonorous  voice, 
was  ordering  all  College  gates  to  be  shut,  when  the  wine 
party,  which  had  just  left  Mr.  Bouncer's  room,  passed  round  the 
corner  of  St.  Mary's,  and  dashed  across  the  High.  The  Town 
and  Gown  had  already  begun. 

As  usual,  the  Town  had  taken  the  initiative  ;  and,  in  a  dense 
body,  had  made  their  customary  sweep  of  the  High  Street,  driv- 
ing all  before  them.  After  this  gallant  exploit  had  been  ac- 
complished to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  oppidans,  the  Town 
had  separated  into  two  or  tlu-ee  portions,  wliich  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  most  probable  fighting  points,  and  had  gone 
where  glory  waited  them,  thirsting  for  the  blood,  or,  at  any  rate, 
for  tlie  bloody  noses  of  the  gowned  aristocrats.  Woe  betide  the 
luckless  Gownsman  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  ventures  abroad 
without  an  escort,  or  trusts  to  his  own  unassisted  powers  to  de- 
fend himself  !  He  is  forthwith  pounced  upon  by  some  score  of 
valiant  Townsmen,  who  are  on  the  watch  for  these  favorable 
opportunities  for  a  display  of  their  personal  prowess,  and  he  may 
consider  himself  very  fortunate  if  he  is  able  to  get  back  to  bis 
College  with  nothing  worse  than  black  eyes  and  bruises.  It  is 
80  seldom  that  the  members  of  the  Oxford  snol)ocracy  have  the 
privilege  afforded  them  of  using  their  fists  on  the  faces  and  per- 
sons of  the  members  of  tlie  Oxford  aristocracy,  that  wlien  they 
do  get  the  chance,  they  are  unwilling  to  let  it  slip  through  their 
fingers.  Dark  tales  have,  indeed,  been  told,  of  solitary  and 
unoffending  undergraduates  having,  on  such  occasions,  not  only 
received  a  .severe  hamlling  from  those  same  fingers,  but  .also  hav- 
ing been  afterwards,  throtigh  their  agency,  bound  by  their  own 
leading  strings  to  the  rails  of  the  Hadcliffe,  and  there  left  igno- 
niiniously  to  struggle,  and  shout  for  assistance.     A)id  darker 
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tales  still  have  been  told  of  luckless  Gownsmen  having  been  borne 
"  leg  and  wing  "  fashion  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Isis,  and  there 
ducked,  amidst  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  their  persecutors.  But 
such  tales  as  these  are  of  too  dreadful  a  nature  for  the  conver- 
sation of  Gownsmen,  and  are  very  properly  believed  to  be  myths 
scandalously  propagated  by  the  Town. 

The  crescent  moon  shone  down  on  Mr.  Bouncer's  party,  and 
gave  ample  light 

To  light  them  on  their  prey. 

A  noise  and  shouting,  —  wliich  quickly  made  our  hero's  Bob- 
Acreish  resolutions  ooze  out  at  his  fingers'  ends,  —  was  heard 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Oriel  Street ;  and  a  small  knot  of 
Gownsmen,  who  had  been  cut  off  from  a  larger  body,  appeared, 
manfully  retreating  with  their  faces  to  the  foe,  fighting  as  they 
fell  back,  but  driven  by  superior  numbers  up  the  narrow  street, 
by  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  past  the  side  of  Spiers'  shop  into  the 
High  Street. 

"  Gown  to  the  rescue ! "  shouted  Mr.  Blades,  as  he  dashed 
across  the  street ;  "  come  on.  Pet !  here  we  are  in  the  thick  of 
it,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  !  "  and,  closely  followed  by  Charles 
Larkyns,  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  Mr.  Smalls,  Mr.  Bouncer,  Mr.  Flexible 
Shanks,  Mr.  Cheke,  Mr.  Foote,  and  our  hero,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party,  they  soon  plunged  in  medias  res. 

The  movement  was  particularly  well  timed,  for  the  small 
body  of  Gownsmen  were  beginning  to  get  roughly  handled;  but 
the  succor  afforded  by  the  Pet  and  his  party  soon  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs ;  and,  after  a  brief  skirmish,  there  was  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  hostilities.  As  reinforcements  poured  in  on 
either  side,  the  mob  which  represented  the  Town  wavered,  and 
spread  themselves  across  on  each  side  of  the  High,  while  a  huge, 
lumbering  bargeman,  who  appeared  to  be  the  generalissimo  of 
their  forces,  delivered  himself  of  a  brief  but  energetic  speech, 
in  which  he  delivered  his  opinion  of  Gownsmen  in  general,  and 
his  immediate  foes  in  particular,  in  a  way  which  would  have  to 
be  expressed  in  proper  print  chiefly  by  blanks,  and  which  would 
have  assuredly  entailed  upon  him  a  succession  of  five-shilling 
fines,  had  he  been  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  before  a  magistrate. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  blank,  I  don't  think !  "  he  observed  in  con- 
clusion, as  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  who  was  nervously 
settling  his  spectacles,  and  wishing  himself  safe  back  in  his  own 
rooms ;  "  I  wouldn't  give  a  blank  for  such  a  blank  blank.     I'm 
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blank,  if  he  don't  look  as  though  he'd  swaller'd  a  blank  codfish, 
and  had  bust  out  into  blank  barnacles !  "  As  the  Bargee  was 
apparently  regarded  by  his  party  as  a  gentleman  of  infinite 
humor,  his  highly  flavored  blank  remarks  were  received  by 
them  with  shouts  of  laughter;  while  our  hero  obtained  far 
more  of  the  digito  monstrari  share  of  public  notice  than  lie 
wished  for. 

For  some  brief  space,  the  warfare  between  the  rival  parties 
of  Town  and  Gown  continued  to  be  one  merely  of  words  —  a 
mutual  discharge  of  epea  pteroe)ita  {yidgariter  *'  chaff "),  in 
which  a  small  amount  of  sarcasm  was  mingled  with  a  large 
share  of  vituperation.  At  length,  a  slang  rhyme  of  peculiar 
offensiveness  was  used  to  a  Wadham  gentleman,  which  so  exas- 
perated him  that  he  immediately,  by  way  of  a  forcible  reply, 
sent  his  fist  full  into  the  speaker's  face.  On  this,  a  collision 
took  place  between  those  who  formed  the  outside  of  the  crowd ; 
and  the  Gowns  flocked  together  to  charge  en  masse.  Mr.  Ver- 
dant Green  was  not  quite  aware  of  this  sudden  movement,  and, 
for  a  moment,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest.  This  did  not  escape 
the  eyes  of  the  valiant  Bargee,  who  had  already  singled  out 
our  hero  as  the  one  wliom  he  could  most  easily  punish,  with 
the  least  chance  of  getting  quick  returns  for  his  small  profits. 
Forthwith,  therefore,  he  rushed  to  his  victim,  and  aimed  a 
lieavy  blow  at  him,  which  Verdant  only  half  avoided  by  stoop- 
ing. Instinctively  doubling  his  fists,  our  hero  found  that  Neces- 
sity was,  indeed,  the  mother  of  Invention  ;  and,  with  a  passing 
thought  of  what  would  be  his  mother's  and  Aunt  Virginia's 
feelings  could  they  see  him  fighting  in  the  public  streets  with  a 
common  bargeman,  he  contrived  to  guard  off  the  second  blow. 
But  at  the  next  furious  lunge  of  the  Bargee  he  was  not  quite 
so  fortunate,  and  receiving  that  gentleman's  heavy  fist  full  in 
his  forehead,  ho  staggered  backwards,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  measuring  liis  length  on  the  pavement  by  falling  against 
the  iron  gates  of  St.  Mary's.  The  delighted  Bargee  was  just 
on  the  point  of  putting  the  covp  de  grdce  to  his  attack,  when, 
to  Verdant's  inexpressible  deliglit  and  relief,  his  lumbering 
antagonist  was  sent  sprawling  by  a  well-directed  blow  on  his 
right  ear.  Charles  Larkyns,  who  had  kei)t  a  friendly  eye  on 
our  hero,  liad  spied  liis  condition,  and  had  sprung  to  liis  assist- 
ance. He  was  closely  followed  by  the  Pet,  who  had  divested 
liimself  of  the  gown  wliich  had  encumbered  his  sliouldei-s,  and 
v/as  now  freely  striking  out  in  all   directions.     The  fight,  had 
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become  general,  and  fresh  combatants  had  sprung  up  on  either 
side. 

"  Keep  close  to  me,  Verdant,"  said  Charles  Larkyns,  —  quite 
unnecessarily,  by  the  way,  as  our  hero  had  no  intention  of  doing 
otherwise  until  he  saw  a  way  to  escape ;  "keep  close  to  me, and 
ril  take  care  you  are  not  hurt." 

"  Here  ye  are !  "  cried  the  Pet,  as  he  set  his  back  against  the 
stonework  flanking  the  iron  gates  of  the  church,  immediately  in 
front  of  one  of  the  curiously  twisted  pillars  of  the  Porch ; 
"come  on,  half  a  dozen  of  ye,  and  let  me  have  a  rap  at  your 
smellers !  "  and  he  looked  at  the  mob  in  the  "  Come  one,  come 
all  defiant "  fashion  of  Fitz-James ;  while  Charles  Larkyns  and 
Verdant  set  their  backs  against  the  church  gates,  and  prepared 
for  a  rush. 

The  Bargee  came  up  furious,  and  hit  out  wildly  at  Charles 
Larkyns ;  but  science  was  more  than  a  match  for  brute  force ; 
and,  after  receiving  two  or  three  blows  which  caused  him  to 
shake  his  head  in  a  don't-like-it  sort  of  way,  he  endeavored  to 
turn  his  attention  to  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  who,  with  head  in  air, 
was  taking  the  greatest  care  of  his  spectacles,  and  endeavoring 
to  ward  off  the  indiscriminate  lunges  of  half  a  dozen  Towns- 
men. The  Bargee's  charitable  designs  on  our  hero  were,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  opportune  appearance  of  Mr.  Blades  and 
Mr.  Cheke,  the  gentleman  commoner  of  Corpus,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Smalls  and  Mr.  Flexible 
Shanks ;  and  Mr.  Blades  exclaiming,  "  There's  a  smasher  for 
your  ivories,  my  fine  fellow !  "  followed  up  the  remark  with  a 
practical  application  of  his  fist  to  the  part  referred  to ;  where- 
upon the  Bargee  fell  back  with  a  howl,  and  gave  vent  to  several 
curse-ory  observations,  and  blank  remarks. 

All  this  time  the  Pet  was  laying  about  him  in  the  most 
determined  manner ;  and,  to  judge  from  his  professional  obser- 
vations, his  scientific  acquirements  were  in  full  play.  He  had 
agreeable  remarks  for  each  of  his  opponents ;  and,  doubtless,  tlie 
punishment  which  they  received  from  his  stalwart  arms  came 
with  more  stinging  force  when  the  parts  affected  were  pointed 
out  by  his  illustrative  language.  To  one  gentleman  he  would 
pleasantly  observe,  as  he  tapped  him  on  the  chest,  "  Bellows  to 
mend  for  you,  my  buck ! "  or  else,  "  There's  a  regular  ribroaster 
for  you !  "  or  else,  in  the  still  more  elegant  imagery  of  the  Ring, 
"  There's  a  squelcher  in  the  breadbasket  that'll  stop  your  danc- 
ing, my  kivey ! "     While  to  another  he  would  cheerfully  remark, 
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"  Your  head  rails  were  loosened  there,  wasn't  they  ?  "  or,  "  How 
about  the  kissmg  trap?"  or,  "That  draws  the  bung  from  the 
beer  barrel  I'm  a  thinkin'.''  While  to  another  he  would  say,  as 
a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  "  You  napp'd  it  heavily  on  your  whis- 
ker bed,  didn't  you?"  or,  "That'll  raise  a  tidy  mouse  on  your 
ogle,  ray  lad  I  "  or,  "  That'll  take  the  bark  from  your  nozzle,  and 
distill  the  Dutch  pink  for  you,  won't  it  ?  "  While  to  another  he 
would  mention  as  an  interesting  item  of  news,  "  Now  we'll  tap 
3-our  best  October !  "  or,  "  There's  a  crack  on  your  snuff  box  !  " 
or,  "  That'll  damage  your  potato  trap ! "  Or  else  he  would  kindl}'- 
inquire  of  one  gentleman,  "  What  d'ye  ask  a  pint  for  your  cochi- 
neal dye  ? "  or  would  amiably  recommend  another  that,  as  his 
l)eepers  were  a  goin'  fast,  he'd  best  put  up  the  shutters,  because 
the  early  closing  movement  ought  to  be  follered  out.  All  this 
was  done  in  the  cheeriest  manner ;  M' hile,  at  the  same  time,  the 
l*et  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  a  perfect  master  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  also  a  skillful  adept  in  those  figures  of  speech,  or 
"  nice  derangements  of  epitaphs,"  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  them, 
in  which  the  admirers  of  the  fistic  art  so  much  delight.  At 
every  blow  a  fresh  opponent  either  fell  or  staggered  oft';  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pet  was  complete,  and  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Professor  of  the  noble  and  manly  art  of  Self-defense 
M-as  triumphantly  established.  "The  Putney  Pet"  was  a  de- 
cidedly valuable  acquisition  to  the  side  of  Gown. 

Soon  the  crowd  became  thinner,  as  those  of  the  Town  who 
liked  to  give,  but  not  to  receive  hard  blows,  stole  off  to  other 
(juarters;  and  the  Pet  and  his  party  would  liave  been  left  peace- 
ably to  themselves.  But  this  was  not  what  they  wanted,  as  long 
as  fighting  was  going  on  elsewhere ;  even  Mr.  Verdant  Green 
began  to  feel  desperately  courageous  as  the  lown  took  to  their 
heels  and  fled ;  and,  having  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in 
:ilmost  knocking  down  a  small  cad  who  had  had  the  temerity  to 
attack  him,  our  hero  felt  himself  to  be  a  hero  indeed,  and  an- 
nounced Ins  intention  of  pui-suing  the  mob,  and  sticking  close 
to  Charles  Larkyns,  —  taking  especial  care  to  do  the  latter. 

All  tlie  savage  soul  oijhjld  was  up; 

:iii(l  the  Gown  following  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  flying 
Town,  ran  them  round  by  All  Saints'  Clmrch,  and  up  the 
Turl. 

Here  another  Town  and  Gown  party  had  fought  their  way 
from  the  Corn  Market;  und  tiie  (iown,  getting  considerably  the 
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worst  of  the  conflict,  had  taken  refuge  withhi  Exeter  College  by 
tlie  express  order  of  the  Senior  Proctor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tozer, 
more  familiarly  known  as  "  old  Towzer."  He  had  endeavored  to 
assert  his  proctorial  authority  over  the  mob  of  the  townspeople ; 
but  the  profanum  vulgus  had  not  only  scoffed  and  jeered  him, 
but  had  even  torn  his  gown,  and  treated  his  velvet  sleeves  with 
the  indignity  of  mud;  while  the  only  fireworks  which  had  been 
exhibited  on  that  evening  had  been  let  off  in  his  very  face. 
Pushed  on,  and  hustled  by  the  mob,  and  only  partially  pro- 
tected by  his  Marshal  and  Bulldogs,  he  was  saved  from  further 
indignity  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  knot  of  Gownsmen,  who 
rushed  to  his  rescue.  Their  number  was  too  small,  however,  to 
make  head  against  the  mob,  and  the  best  that  they  could  do  Avas 
to  cover  the  Proctor's  retreat.  Now,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tozer 
was  short,  and  inclined  to  corpulence,  and,  although  not  wanting 
for  courage,  yet  the  exertion  of  defending  himself  from  a  supe- 
rior force,  was  not  only  a  fruitless  one,  but  was,  moreover,  pro- 
ductive of  much  unpleasantness  and  perspiration.  Deeming, 
therefore,  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  he  fled 
(like  those  who  tended,  or  ou^ht  to  have  attended  to,  the  flocks 
of  Mr.  Norval,  Sen.) 

for  safety  and  for  succor ; 

and,  being  rather  short  of  the  necessary  article  of  wind,  by  the 
time  that  he  had  reached  Exeter  College,  he  had  barely  breath 
enough  left  to  tell  the  porter  to  keep  the  gates  shut  until  he  had 
assembled  a  body  of  Gownsmen  to  assist  him  in  capturing  those 
daring  ringleaders  of  the  mob  who  had  set  his  authority  at  defi- 
ance. This  was  soon  done;  the  call  to  arms  was  made,  and 
every  Exeter  man  who  was  not  already  out,  ran  to  "  old  Tow- 
zer's  "  assistance. 

"Now,  porter,"  said  Mr.  Tozer,  "unbar  the  gate  without 
noise,  and  I  will  look  forth  to  observe  the  position  of  the  mob. 
Gentlemen,  hold  yourselves  in  readiness  to  secure  the  ring- 
leaders." 

The  porter  undid  the  wicket,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tozer 
cautiously  put  forth  his  head.  It  was  a  rash  act ;  for,  no  sooner 
had  his  nose  appeared  round  the  edge  of  the  wicket,  than  it 
received  a  flattening  blow  from  the  fist  of  an  active  gentleman 
who,  like  a  clever  cricketer,  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  in  to  his  adversary's  wicket. 

"  Oh,   this   is   painful !    this    is   very   painful ! "   ejaculated 
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Mr.  Tozer,  as  he  rapidly  drew  in  his  head.  "  Close  the  wicket 
directly,  porter,  and  keep  it  fast."  It  was  like  closing  the 
gates  of  Hougomont.  The  active  gentleman  who  had  damaged 
Mr.  Tozer's  nose  threw  himself  against  the  wicket,  his  comrades 
assisted  him,  and  the  porter  had  some  difficulty  in  obeying  the 
Proctor's  orders. 

"  Oh,  this  is  painful  I  "  murmured  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tozer,  as 
he  applied  a  handkerchief  to  his  bleeding  nose  ;  "this  is  painful, 
this  is  very  painful  I  this  is  exceedingly  painful,  gentlemen  !  " 

He  was  immediately  surrounded  by  sympathizing  under- 
graduates, who  begged  him  to  allow  them  at  once  to  charge  the 
Town  ;  but  "  old  Towzer's  "  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  aroused 
by  the  indignity  to  which  he  had  been  forced  so  publicly  to  sub- 
mit, and  he  replied  that,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  had  ceased, 
he  would  lead  them  forth  in  person.  An  encouraging  cheer 
followed  this  courageous  resolve,  and  was  echoed  from  without 
by  the  derisive  applause  of  the  Town. 

When  Mr.  Tozer's  nose  had  ceased  to  bleed,  the  signal  was 
given  for  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open  ;  and  out  rushed  Proctor, 
Marshal,  Bulldogs,  and  undergraduates.  The  Town  was  in 
great  force,  and  the  fight  became  desperate.  To  the  credit  of 
the  Town,  be  it  said,  they  discarded  bludgeons  and  stones,  and 
fought,  in  John  Bull  fashion,  with  their  lists.  Scarcely  a  stick 
was  to  be  seen.  Singling  out  his  man,  Mr.  Tozer  made  at  him 
valiantly,  supported  by  his  Bulldogs,  and  a  small  band  of 
Gownsmen.  But  the  heavy  gown  and  velvet  sleeves  were  a 
grievous  hindrance  to  the  Proctor's  prowess ;  and,  although  sup- 
jiorted  on  either  side  by  his  two  attendant  Bulldogs,  yet  the 
weight  of  his  robes  made  poor  Mr.  Tozer  almost  as  harmless  as 
the  blind  King  of  Bohemia  between  his  two  faithful  knights  at 
tlie  battle  of  Crecy ;  and,  as  eacli  of  the  party  had  to  look  to, 
and  fight  for,  himself,  the  Senior  Proctor  soon  found  himself  in 
an  awkward  })redicament. 

The  cry  of  "  Gown  to  the  rescue !  "  therefore,  fell  pleasantly 
on  liis  ears;  and  the  reinforcement  headed  by  Mr.  Charles 
l^arkyiis  and  his  party  materially  improved  tlic  aspect  of  affairs 
on  tlio  side  of  Gown.  Knocking  down  a  cowardly  fellow  who 
wan  using  his  heavy-heeled  boots  on  the  body  of  a  prostrate 
uudciprafbiate,  Mr.  Blades,  closely  followed  by  the  Pet,  dashed 
in  to  tlio  I'roctor's  assistance;  and  never  in  a  Town  and  Gown 
was  assistance  more  timely  rendered ;  for  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Tozer  ]i;id    just   received   his  first  knockdown   blow!     By  the 
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help  of  Mr.  Blades  the  fallen  chieftain  was  quickly  replaced 
upon  his  legs ;  while  the  Pet  stepped  before  him,  and  struck 
out  skillfully  right  and  left.  Ten  more  minutes  of  scientific 
pugilism,  and  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided.  The  Town 
tied  every  wajs  —  some  round  the  corner  by  Lincoln  College ; 
some  up  the  Turl  towards  Trinity;  some  down  Ship  Street; 
and  some  down  by  Jesus  College  and  Market  Street.  A  few 
of  the  more  resolute  made  a  stand  in  Broad  Street ;  but  it  was  of 
no  avail,  and  they  received  a  sound  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Gown,  on  the  spot  where,  some  three  centuries  before, 
certain  mitered  Gownsmen  had  bravely  suffered  martyrdom. 

Now,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tozer  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and, 
although  he  had  so  materially  benefited  by  the  Pet's  assistance, 
yet,  when  he  perceived  that  that  pugilistic  gentleman  was  not 
possessed  of  the  full  complement  of  academical  attire,  the  duties 
of  the  Proctor  rose  superior  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Man ;  and, 
with  all  the  sternness  of  an  ancient  Roman  Father,  he  said  to 
the  Pet,  "  Why  have  you  not  on  your  gown,  sir?  " 

"  I  ax  your  pardon,  guv'nor !  "  replied  the  Pet,  deferentially; 
"  I  didn't  so  much  care  about  the  mortar  board,  but  I  couldn't 
do  nothin'  nohow  with  the  t'other  thing,  so  I  pocketed  him ;  but 
some  cove  must  have  gone  and  prigged  him,  for  he  ain't  here." 

"  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  your  language, 
sir,"  observed  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tozer,  angrily ;  for,  what  with 
his  own  excitement,  and  the  shades  of  evening  v/hich  had  stolen 
over  and  obscured  the  Pet's  features,  he  was  unable  to  read  that 
gentleman's  character  and  profession  in  his  face,  and  therefore 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  being  chaffed  by  some 
impudent  undergraduate.  "I  don't  in  the  least  understand 
you,  sir ;  but  I  desire  at  once  to  know  your  name  and  College, 
sir!" 

The  Putney  Pet  stared.  If  the  Rev.  Thomas'  Tozer  had 
asked  him  for  the  name  of  his  Academy,  he  would  have  oeen  able 
to  have  referred  him  to  his  spacious  and  convenient  Sparring 
Academy,  5,  Cribb  Court,  Drury  Lane;  but  the  inquiry  for  his 
"  College  "  was,  in  the  language  of  his  profession,  a  "  regular 
floorer."  Mr.  Blades,  however,  stepped  forward,  and  explained 
matters  to  the  Proctor,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  the  pacified  Mr  Tozer  tc  the  Pet ; 
"you  have  used  your  skill  very  much  to  our  advantage,  and 
displayed  pugilistic  powers  not  unworthy  of  the  athletes  and 
icystics  of  the  noblest   days   of   Rome.      As  a  palestrite  you 

XIII.— 13 
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would  haxe  gained  palms  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
Circus  ^laximus.  You  might  even  have  proved  a  formidable 
rival  to  Dares,  who,  as  you,  Mr.  Blades,  will  remember,  caused 
the  death  of  Butes  at  Hector's  tomb.  You  will  remember,  Mr. 
Blades,  that  Vii'gil  makes  mention  of  liis  '  humeros  latos,'  and 
says  :  — 

"  Nee  quisquam  ex  agmine  tan  to 
Audet  adire  virum,  manibusque  inducere  caestus ; 

which,  in  our  English  idiom,  would  signify  that  every  one  was 
afraid  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  him.  And  as  your  skill," 
resmned  Mr.  Tozer,  turning  to  the  Pet,  "has  been  exercised 
in  defense  of  my  person,  and  in  upholding  the  authority  of 
the  University,  I  will  overlook  your  offense  in  assuming  that 
portion  of  the  academical  attire  to  which  you  gave  the  offensive 
epithet  of  'mortar  board'  ;  more  especially,  as  you  acted  at  the 
suggestion  and  bidding  of  those  Avho  ought  to  have  known 
better.  And  now,  go  home,  sir,  and  resume  your  customary 
headdress;  and  —  stay!  here's  five  shillings  for  you." 

"  I'm  much  obleeged  to  you,  guv'nor,"  said  the  Pet,  Avho 
had  been  listening  with  considerable  surprise  to  the  Proctor's 
quotations  and  comparisons,  and  wondering  whether  the  gen- 
tleman named  Dares,  who  caused  the  death  of  beauties,  was 
a  member  of  the  P.  B.,  and  whether  they  made  it  out  a  case 
of  manslaughter  against  him  ?  and  if  the  gaining  palms  in  a 
circus  was  the  customary  "  flapper-shaking  "  before  "  toeing  the 
scratch  for  business?  "  —  "  Fm  much  obleeged  to  you,  guv'nor," 
said  tlie  Pet,  as  he  made  a  scrape  with  his  leg  ;  "  and  whenever 
you  does  come  up  to  London,  I  'ope  you'll  drop  in  at  Cribb 
Court,  and  have  a  turn  with  the  gloves  !  "  And  the  Pet,  very 
politely,  liandcd  one  of  his  professional  cards  to  the  Rov. 
Thomas  Tozcn-. 

A  little  later  tlian  this,  a  very  jovial  supper  party  might 
have  been  seen  asseml)led  in  a  princi])al  room  at  "The  Roe- 
buck." To  enable  them  to  be  back  within  tlieir  college  walls, 
and  save  their  gates,  before  the  liour  of  midniglit  should  arrive^ 
the  Avork  of  consuming  the  grilk;d  bones  and  welsh  rabbits  was 
going  on  with  all  rciisonaljlc  speed,  tlie  heavier  articles  being 
waslnid  down  ])y  drauglits  of  "lieavy."  After  the  cloth  was 
withdrawn,  several  songs  of  a  miscellaneous  character  were 
sung  l)y  "the  professional  gentlemen  present,"  including,  "by 
particular   rcque.st,"  the  celebrated    "Marble   Halls"  song  ot 
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our  hero,  which  was  given  with  more  coherency  than  on  a 
previous  occasion,  but  was  no  less  energetically  led  in  its 
"  you-loved-me-still-the-same  "  chorus  by  Mr.  Bouncer.  The 
Pet  was  proudly  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Blades  ;  and,  when  his  health  was  proposed,  "  with  many 
thanks  to  him  for  the  gallant  and  plucky  manner  in  which  he 
had  led  on  the  Gown  to  a  glorious  victory,"  the  "  three  times 
three,"  and  the  "one  cheer  more,"  and  the  "again,"  and 
"  again,"  and  the  "  one  other  little  un  !  "  were  uproariously 
given  (as  Mr.  Foote  expressed  it)  "  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  company,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Larkyns,  Smalls,  Fosbrooke, 
Flexible  Shanks,  Cheke,  and  Verdant  Green." 

The  forehead  of  the  last-named  gentleman  was  decorated 
with  a  patch  of  brown  paper,  from  which  arose  an  aroma,  as 
though  of  vinegar.  The  battle  of  "Town  and  Gown"  was 
over ;  and  Mr.  Verdant  Green  was  among  the  number  of  the 
wounded. 
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By  F.  ANSTEY. 

["  Francis  Anstey  "  is  the  pseudonym  of  Thomas  Anstey  Guthrie,  English 
humorist  and  novelist ;  born  in  London,  1856  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  studied  law,  but  never  practiced.  He  has  written  "Vice  Versa," 
"The  Giant's  Robe,"  The  Black  Poodle,"  "The  Tinted  Venus,"  "The  Fallen 
Idol,"  "The  Pariah,"  "  Vox  Populi,"  etc.] 

Francis  Flushington  belonged  to  a  small  college,  and  by 
becoming  a  member  conferred  upon  it  one  of  the  few  distinc- 
tions it  could  boast  —  the  possession  of  the  very  bashf ulest  man 
in  the  whole  university. 

But  his  college  did  not  treat  him  with  any  excess  of  adula- 
tion on  that  account,  and,  probably  from  a  prudent  fear  of  rub- 
bing the  bloom  off  his  modesty,  allowed  him  to  blush  unseen 
—  which  was  indeed  the  condition  in  which  he  preferred  to 
blush. 

He  felt  himself  distressed  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men, 
by  a  dearth  of  ideas  and  a  difficulty  in  knowing  which  way  to 
look,  that  made  him  hai)piest  when  he  had  fastened  his  outer 
door,  and  secured  himself  from  all  possibility  of  intrusion — ■ 

'  By  permission  of  author  aud  Longmans,  (ireen  &  Ck). 
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although  this  was  almost  an  unnecessary  precaution  on  his  part, 
for  nobody  ever  thouglit  of  coming  to  see  Flushington. 

In  appearance  he  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  long 
neck  and  a  large  head,  which  gave  him  the  air  of  being  shorter 
than  he  really  was ;  he  had  little  weak  eyes  which  were  always 
blinking,  a  nose  and  mouth  of  no  particular  shape,  and  hair  of 
no  definite  color,  which  he  wore  long  —  not  because  he  thought 
it  becoming,  but  because  he  hated  having  to  talk  to  his  haii-- 
dresser. 

He  had  a  timid  deprecating  manner,  due  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  an  uninteresting  anomaly,  and  he  certainly  was 
as  impervious  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  his  surroundings  as 
any  modern  undergraduate  could  well  be. 

Flushington  had  never  particularly  wanted  to  be  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  when  he  was  there  he  did  not  enjoy  it,  and  had 
not  the  faintest  hope  of  distinguishing  himself  in  anjrthing  ;  he 
lived  a  colorless,  aimless  sort  of  life  in  his  little  sloping  rooms 
under  the  roof,  where  he  read  every  morning  from  nine  till 
two  with  a  superstitious  regularity,  even  when  his  books  failed 
to  convey  any  ideas  whatever  to  his  brain,  which  was  not  a 
remarkably  powerful  organ. 

If  the  afternoon  was  fine,  he  generally  sought  out  his  one 
friend,  who  was  a  shade  less  shy  than  himself,  and  tliey  went 
a  monosyllabic  walk  together  (for  of  course  Flushington  did 
not  row,'  or  take  up  athletics  in  any  form)  ;  if  it  was  wet,  he 
read  the  papers  and  magazines  at  the  Union,  and  in  tlie  even- 
ings after  hall,  he  studied  "  general  literature  "  —  a  graceful 
periphrasis  for  novels — or  laboriously  picked  out  a  sonata  or 
a  nocturne  upon  his  piano,  a  hal)it  which  had  not  tended  to 
increase  his  popularity. 

Fortunately  for  Flushington,  lie  liad  no  gyp,  or  his  life 
would  have  been  a  burden  to  liim,  and  with  his  bedmaker  he 
was  rather  a  favorite,  as  a  "  gentleman  wliat  gave  no  trouble  " 
—  which  meant  that  when  he  observed  his  sherry  sinking  like 
the  water  in  a  lock  when  tlie  sluices  are  up,  he  was  too  delicate 
to  refer  to  the  plienomonon  in  any  way. 

One  afternoon  wlien  Flusliington  was  engaged  over  his 
modest  luncheon  of  bread  and  butter,  potted  meat,  and  lemon- 
ade, he  suddenly  l)ecame  aware  of  a  sound  of  unusual  voices 
an<l  a  strange  flutter  of  female  dresses  on  the  winding  stone 
fltaircuso  outside  —  and  w;us  instantly  overcomo  with  a  cold 
dread. 
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Now,  although  there  were  certainly  ladies  coming  upstairs, 
there  was  no  reason  for  alarm ;  they  were  probably  friends  of 
the  man  who  kept  opposite,  and  was  always  having  his  people 
up.  But  FlusKington  had  one  of  those  odd  presentiments,  so 
familiar  to  nervous  persons,  that  something  unpleasant  was  at 
hand  ;  he  could  not  imagine  who  these  ladies  might  be,  but  he 
knew  instinctively  that  they  were  coming  to  him! 

If  he  could  only  be  sure  that  his  outer  oak  was  safely 
latched  !  He  rose  from  his  chair  with  wild  ideas  of  rushing  to 
see,  of  retreating  to  his  bedi'oom,  and  hiding  under  the  bed 
until  they  had  gone. 

Too  late  !  the  dresses  were  rustling  now  in  his  very  pas- 
sage ;  there  was  a  pause  evidently  before  his  inner  door,  a  few 
faint  and  smothered  laughs,  seme  little  feminine  coughs,  then 
—  two  taps. 

Flushington  stood  still  for  a  moment,  feeling  like  a  caged 
animal ;  he  had  thoughts,  even  then,  of  concealment  —  was 
there  time  to  get  under  the  sofa  ?  No,  it  would  be  too  dread- 
ful if  the  visitors,  whoever  they  were,  were  to  discover  him  in 
so  unusual  a  situation. 

So  he  ran  back  to  his  chair  and  sat  down  before  crying 
"  Come  in  "  in  a  faint  voice.  He  did  wish  he  had  been  reading 
anything  but  the  work  of  M.  Zola,  which  was  propped  up  in 
front  of  him,  but  there  was  no  time  to  put  it  away. 

Your  mild  man  often  has  a  taste  for  seeing  the  less  reputable 
side  of  life  in  a  safe  and  second-hand  way,  and  Flushington 
would  toil  manfully  through  the  most  realistic  descriptions 
without  turning  a  hair ;  now  and  then  he  looked  out  a  word 
in  the  dictionary,  and  whon  it  was  not  to  be  found  there — • 
and  it  generally  wasn't  — he  had  a  sense  almost  of  injury. 
But  there  was  a  strong  fascination  for  him  in  experiencing  the 
sensation  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  orgie,  for  he  knew  enough  of 
the  language  to  be  aware  that  the  incidents  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  improper,  even  while  it  was  not  exactly  clear  in 
what  the  impropriety  consisted. 

As  he  said  "  Come  in,"  the  doer  opened,  and  his  heart  seemed 
to  stop,  and.  all  the  blood  in  it  rushed  violently  up  to  his  head, 
as  a  large  lady  came  sweeping  in,  her  face  rippling  with  a  broad 
smile  of  affection. 

She  horrified  Flushington,  who  knew  nobody  with  the  small- 
est claim  to  smile  at  him  so  expansively  as  that,  and  he  drank 
lemonade  to  conceal  his  oonfusioiL. 
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"  You  don't  know  me,  my  dear  Frank,"  she  said  easily ; 
"  why  of  course  you  don't ;  how  should  you  ?  Well,  I'm  (for 
goodness'  sake,  my  dear  boy,  don't  look  so  dreadfully  fright- 
ened, I  don't  want  to  eat  you  !)  —  I'm  your  aunt  —  your  Aunt 
Amelia,  you  know  me  now  —  from  Australia,  you  know !  " 

This  was  a  severe  shock  to  Flushington,  who  had  not  even 
known  he  possessed  such  a  relative  anywhere ;  all  he  could  say 
just  then  was,  "Oh,  are  3^ou?"  which  he  felt  at  the  time  was 
not  quite  the  welcome  to  give  an  aunt  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  the  Antipodes. 

"  Yes,  that  I  am  !  "  she  said  cheerily,  "  but  that's  not  all. 
I've  another  surprise  for  you  —  the  dear  girls  would  insist  upon 
coming  up  too,  to  see  their  grand  college  cousin ;  they're  just 
outside.     I'll  call  them  in,  shall  I  ?  " 

And  in  another  second  Flushington's  small  room  was  over- 
run by  a  horde  of  female  relatives,  while  he  could  only  look  on 
and  gasp. 

They  were  pretty  girls  too,  most  of  them,  but  that  only 
frightened  him  more  ;  he  did  not  mind  plain  women  half  so 
much ;  some  of  them  looked  bright  and  clever  as  well,  and  a 
combination  of  beauty  and  intellect  always  reduced  him  to  a 
condition  of  hopeless  imbecility. 

He  had  never  forgotten  one  occasion  on  which  he  had  been 
captured  and  introduced  to  a  charming  young  lady  from  Newn- 
ham,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  back  feebly  into  a  corner,  mur- 
muring "  Thank  you  "  repeatedly. 

He  showed  himself  to  scarcely  more  advantage  now,  as  his 
aunt  proceeded  to  single  out  one  girl  after  another.  "  We 
needn't  have  any  formal  nonsense  between  cousins,"  she  said ; 
"you  know  all  their  names  already,  1  dare  say.  This  is  Milly, 
and  that's  Jane ;  and  here's  Flora,  and  Kitty,  and  Margaret, 
and  tliis  is  my  little  Thomasina,  keeping  close  to  mamma,  as 
usual." 

Poor  Flushington  ducked  blindly  in  the  various  directions 
at  the  mention  of  each  name,  and  then  collectively  to  all ;  he 
had  not  sufTicient  presence  of  mind  to  ofTcr  them  chairs,  or  cake, 
or  anytliiug,  and  besides,  there  was  not  nearly  enough  for  that 
multitude. 

Meanwhile  liis  aunt  liad  spread  herself  comfortably  out  in 
his  only  armchair,  and  was  untying  licr  bonnet  strings,  while 
she  lieamed  at  liini  until  lie  was  ready  to  expire  with  embar- 
rassment.    "  1   do  tliiuk,  Frankio  dear,"  she  observed  at  last, 
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*'  that  when  an  old  auntie  all  the  way  from  Australia  takes  the 
trouble  to  come  and  see  you  like  this,  the  least  —  the  very  least 
you  could  do  would  be  to  give  her  one  little  kiss." 

She  seemed  so  hurt  by  the  omission,  that  Flushington  dared 
not  refuse  ;  he  staggered  up  and  kissed  her  somewhere  upon 
her  face  —  after  which  he  did  not  know  wliich  way  to  look,  so 
terribly  afraid  was  he  that  the  same  ceremony  might  have  to 
be  gone  through  with  all  the  cousins,  and  he  could  not  have 
survived  that. 

Happily  for  him,  however,  they  did  not  appear  to  expect  it, 
and  he  balanced  a  chair  on  its  hind  legs  and,  resting  one  knee 
upon  it,  waited  for  them  to  begin  a  conversation,  for  he  could 
not  think  of  a  single  apposite  remark  himself. 

His  aunt  came  to  his  rescue.  "  You  don't  ask  after  your 
Uncle  Samuel  —  have  you  forgotten  all  the  beetles  and  things 
he  used  to  send  you  ?  "  she  said  reprovingly. 

"No,"  said  Flushington,  to  whom  Uncle  Samuel  was  an- 
other revelation.  "  How  is  the  beetle  —  I  mean,  how  is  Uncle 
Samuel  ?     Quite  well,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Only  tolerably  so,  Frank,  thank  you  ;  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  after  his  loss." 

"  I  didn't  hear  of  that,"  said  Flushington,  catching  at  this 
conversational  rope  in  despair.     "Was  it  —  did  he  lose  much  ?  " 

"I  was  not  referring  to  a  money  loss,"  she  said,  and  her 
glance  was  stony  for  the  moment ;  "  I  was  (as  I  think  you 
might  have  guessed)  referring  to  the  death  of  your  cousin 
John." 

And  Flushington,  who  had  begun  to  feel  his  first  agonies 
abating,  had  a  terrible  relapse  at  this  unhappy  mistake ;  he 
stammered  something  about  it  being  very  sad  indeed,  and  then, 
wondering  why  no  one  had  ever  kept  him  better  posted  as  to 
his  relations,  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  betray  his  ignorance 
by  any  further  inquiries. 

But  his  aunt  was  evidently  wounded  afresh.  "  I  ought  to 
have  known,"  she  said,  and  shook  her  head  pathetically ;  "  they 
soon  forget  us  when  we  leave  the  old  country  —  and  yet  I  did 
think,  too,  my  own  sister's  son  would  remember  his  cousin's 
death  !  Well,  well,  my  loves,  we  must  teach  him  to  know  us 
better  now  we  have  the  opportunity.  Frankie  dear,  the  girls 
and  I  expect  you  to  take  us  about  everywhere  and  show  us  all 
the  sights  ;  or  what's  tlie  use  of  having  a  nephew  at  Cambridge 
University,  you  know." 
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Flushington  had  a  horrible  mental  vision  of  himself  career- 
ing all  over  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a  long  procession  of 
female  relatives,  a  fearful  prospect  for  so  shy  a  man.  "  Shall 
you  be  here  long  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  only  a  week  or  so  ;  we're  at  the  '  Bull,'  very  near  you  ; 
and  so  we  can  always  be  popping  in  on  you.  And  now,  Frankie, 
my  boy,  will  you  think  your  aunt  a  very  bold  beggar  if  she 
asks  you  to  give  us  a  little  something  to  eat  ?  We  wouldn't 
wait  for  lunch,  the  dear  children  were  so  impatient,  and  we're  all 
ravenous!  We  all  thought,  the  girls  and  I  (didn't  you,  dears?) 
that  it  would  be  such  fun  lunching  with  a  real  college  student 
in  his  own  room." 

"  Oh,"  protested  Flushington,  "  I  assure  you  there's  nothing 
so  extraordinary  in  it,  and  —  and  the  fact  is,  I'm  afraid  there's 
very  little  for  you  to  eat,  and  the  kitchens  and  the  buttery  are 
closed  by  this  time."  He  said  this  at  a  venture,  for  he  felt 
quite  unequal  to  facing  the  college  cook  and  ordering  lunch 
from  that  tremendous  personage  —  he  would  far  rather  order  it 
from  his  tutor  even. 

"  But,"  he  added,  touched  by  the  little  cry  of  disappoint- 
ment which  the  girls  made  in  spite  of  themselves,  "  if  you  don't 
mind  potted  ham  — there's  some  left  in  the  bottom  of  this  tin, 
and  there's  some  bread  and  an  inch  of  butter,  and  a  little  mar- 
malade and  a  few  milk  biscuits  —  and  there  was  some  sherry 
this  morning  !  " 

His  cousins  declared  merrily  tliat  they  were  so  hungry  they 
would  enjoy  anything,  and  so  they  sat  round  the  table  and 
poor  Flushington  served  out  meager  rations  to  them  of  all  {\\q 
provisions  he  could  hunt  up,  even  to  his  figs  and  his  French 
plums.  It  was  like  a  shipwreck,  he  thought  drearily.  There 
was  not  nearly  enough  to  go  round,  and  tliey  lunched  with  evi- 
dent disillusionment,  tliinking  that  the  college  luxury  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  mucli  had  been  sadly  exaggerated. 

During  the  meal  tlie  aunt  began  to  study  Flushington's 
features  with  affectionate  interest.  "Tliere's  a  strong  look  of 
poor  dear  Simon  about  him  wlien  he  smiles,"  she  said,  looking 
at  him  through  her  gold  double-glasses.  "There,  did  you 
catch  it,  girls?  Just  his  mother's  iirolile  !  Turn  your  face  a 
lc<;tle  more  to  the  window ;  I  want  to  get  the  light  on  your 
nose,  Frankie ;  noiv  don't  you  see  the  likeness  to  your  aunt's 
I)ortrait  at  (iuinlree  Creek,  girls?" 

And  Flushington  had  to  sit  still  wiLli  all  the  girls' clianiiiiig 
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eyes  fixed  critically  upon  his  crimson  countenance,  until  he 
would  have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to  slide  down  under  the 
table  and  evade  them,  but  of  course  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
above. 

"  He's  got  dear  Caroline's  nose  ! "  the  aunt  announced 
trimnphantly,  and  the  cousins  were  agreed  that  he  certainly 
had  Caroline's  nose  —  which  made  him  feel  vaguely  that  he 
ought  at  least  to  offer  to  return  it. 

Presently  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  the  girls  whispered 
to  her  mother,  who  laughed  indulgently.  "  Why,  you  baby," 
she  said,  "  what  do  you  think  this  silly  child  wants  me  to  ask 
you,  Frankie  ?  She  says  she  would  so  like  to  see  how  you  look 
in  your  college  robes  and  that  odd  four-cornered  hat  you  all 
wear.     Will  you  put  them  on,  just  to  please  her?" 

And  he  had  to  put  them  on  and  walk  slowly  up  and  down 
the  room  in  his  cap  and  gown,  feeling  all  the  time  that  he  was 
making  a  dismal  display  of  himself,  and  that  the  girls  were 
plainly  disappointed,  for  they  admitted  that  somehow  they  had 
fancied  the  academical  costume  would  have  been  much  more 
becoming. 

After  this  came  a  hotly  sustained  catechism  upon  his 
studies,  his  amusements,  his  friends,  and  his  mode  of  life  gen- 
erally, and  the  aunt  —  who  by  this  time  felt  the  potted  ham 
beginning  to  disagree  with  her  —  seemed  to  be  unfavorably 
impressed  by  the  answers  she  obtained. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  when  to  the  question  "  what 
church  he  attended,"  he  replied  that  he  attended  none,  as  he 
was  always  regular  at  chapel :  for  the  aunt  was  disappointed  to 
find  her  nephew  a  Dissenter,  and  said  as  much ;  while  Flush- 
ington,  though  he  saw  the  misunderstanding,  was  far  too  shy 
and  too  miserable  to  explain  it. 

The  cousins  by  this  time  were  clustered  together,  whisper- 
ing and  laughing  over  little  private  jokes,  and  he,  after  the  man- 
ner of  sensitive  men,  of  course  concluded  they  were  laughing  at 
him^  and  perhaps  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  mistaken. 

He  stood  by  the  fireplace,  growing  hotter  and  hotter  every 
second,  inwardly  cursing  his  whole  race,  and  wishing  that  his 
father  had  been  a  foundling.  What  would  he  have  to  do  next  ; 
take  all  his  people  out  for  a  walk  ?  He  trembled  at  the  idea. 
He  would  have  to  pass  through  the  court  with  them,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  men  who  were  loitering  about  the  grass  plots  before 
going  down  to  the  boats ;  tlu-ough  the  open  window  he  could 
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hear  their  voices,  and  the  clash  they  made  as  they  fenced  with 
walking  sticks. 

As  he  stood  there,  dumb  and  miserable,  he  heard  another 
tap  at  his  door  —  a  feeble  one  this  time. 

"Why,"  cried  his  aunt,  "that  must  be  poor  old  Sophy  at 
last  —  you  may  not  remember  old  Sophy,  Frankie  ;  you  were 
quite  a  baby  when  she  came  out  to  us ;  but  she  remembers  you, 
and  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  you.  Don't 
keep  her  standing  outside.  Come  in,  Sophy  ;  it's  quite  right ; 
Master  Frankie  is  here  !  " 

And  at  this  a  very  old  person  in  a  black  bonnet  came  in, 
and  was  overcome  by  emotion  at  the  first  sight  of  Flushington. 
"To  think,"  she  quavered,  "to  think  as  my  dim  old  eyes  should 
live  to  see  the  child  I've  dandled  times  and  again  on  my  lap 
growed  out  into  a  college  gentleman !  "  Whereupon  she  hugged 
Flushington  respectfully,  and  wept  copiously  upon  his  shoulder, 
which  made  him  almost  cataleptic. 

But  as  she  grew  calmer,  she  became  more  critical,  even  con- 
fessing a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  with  Flushington. 
He  had  not  filled  out,  she  declared,  so  fine  as  he'd  promised  to 
fill  out.  And  when  she  began  to  drag  up  reminiscences  of  his 
early  youth,  asking  if  he  recollected  how  he  wouldn't  be  washed 
unless'  they  first  put  his  little  spotted  wooden  horse  on  the 
washstand,  and  how  they  had  to  bribe  him  with  a  penny  trum- 
pet to  take  his  castor  oil,  and  how  fond  he  used  to  be  of  senna 
tea,  Flushington  felt  that  he  must  seem  more  of  a  fool  than 
ever  ! 

This  was  quite  bad  enough,  but  at  last  the  girls  began  to 
be  restless,  and  there  being  no  efforts  made  to  entertain  them, 
amused  themselves  by  exploring  their  cousin's  rooms  and 
exclaiming  at  everything  they  saw,  admiring  his  pipes  and 
his  umbrella  rack,  his  buffalo  horns  and  his  tin  heraldic  shields, 
and  his  quaint  wooden  kettle  holder ;  until  they  came  round 
to  his  French  novel,  and,  as  they  were  healthy-minded  Colonial 
girls,  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  Parisian  literature,  they 
pounced  upon  it  directly,  and  wanted  Flushington  to  tell  them 
wliat  it  was  all  about. 

"Yes,  Frankie,  tell  us,"  the  aunt  struck  in  as  he  faltered  ; 
"  Fm  always  glad  for  the  girls  to  know  of  any  nice  foreign 
works,  as  they've  really  improved  wonderfully  in  their  French 
lutrly." 

There  are  French  novels,  no  doubt,  of  which  it  would  bo 
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practicable  and  pleasant  to  give  a  general  idea  to  one's  aunt, 
but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  this  particular  book  did  not 
chance  to  be  one  of  them. 

So  this  demand  threw  him  into  a  cold  perspiration  ;  he  had 
not  presence  of  mind  to  prevaricate  or  invent,  and  he  would 
probably  have  committed  himself  in  some  deplorable  manner, 
if  just  at  that  moment  there  had  not  happened  to  come  another 
tap  at  the  door,  or  rather  a  sharp  rattle,  as  if  with  the  end  of 
something  wooden. 

Flushington's  head  swam  with  horror  at  this  third  inter- 
ruption ;  he  was  prepared  for  anything  now  —  another  aunt, 
say  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains,  or  India's  coral  strand, 
with  a  fresh  relay  of  female  cousins,  or  a  staff  of  aged  family 
retainers  who  had  washed  him  in  early  infancy  :  he  sat  there 
cowering. 

But  when  the  door  opened,  a  tall,  fair,  good-looking  young 
fellow  in  a  boating  straw  and  flannels,  and  carrying  a  tennis 
racket,  burst  impulsively  in.  "  Oh,  I  say,"  he  began,  "  you 
don't  happen  to  have  heard  or  seen  anything  of  —  oh,  beg 
pardon,  didn't  see,  you  know,"  he  added,  as  he  noticed  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  Flushington  had  people  up. 

"Oh — er  —  let  me  introduce  you,"  said  Flushington,  with 
a  vague  notion  that  this  was  the  right  thing  to  do  ;  "  Mr. 
Lushington  —  Mrs.  (no,  I  don't  know  her  name)  —  my  aunt 
.   .   .  my  cousins  !  " 

The  young  man,  who  had  just  been  about  to  retire,  bowed 
and  stared  with  sudden  surprise.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  said 
slowly  in  an  undertone  to  the  other,  "  do  you  know  that  I  can't 
help  fancying  there's  some  mistake  —  are  you  sure  that's  not 
my  aunt  you've  got  hold  of  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  whispered  Flushington,  catching  at  this  unexpected 
hope,  "  do  you  really  think  so  ?  She  seems  so  certain  she 
belongs  to  me  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  newcomer,  "  I  only  know  I  have  an  aunt 
and  cousins  I've  never  seen  who  were  coming  up  sometime 
this  week  —  do  these  ladies  happen  to  come  from  the  Colonies, 
by  the  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  Flushington,  eagerly  ;  "  it's  all  right, 
they  belong  to  you  ;  and,  I  say,  do  take  them  away  ;  I  can't 
bear  it  any  longer  !  " 

"  Now,  now,  what's  this  whispering,  Frankie  ? "  cried  the 
aunt  ;  "  not  very  polite,  I  must  say  1  " 
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"He  says,"  explained  Flushington,  "lie  sa3's  it's  all  a  mis- 
take, and  —  and  you're  not  my  aunt  at  all!  " 

"Oh,  indeed,  doeshe?^^  she  replied,  dl■a^ying  herself  together 
with  dignity;  "and  may  I  ask  who  is  this  gentleman  who 
knows  so  much  about  our  family  —  I  didn't  catch  the  name?" 

"My  name  is  Lushington  —  Frank  Lushington,"  he  said. 

"Then  —  who  are  yow.^"  she  demanded,  turning  upon  the 
unfortunate  owner  of  the  rooms ;  "answer  me,  I  insist  upon  it!  " 

"Me?"  he  stammered,  "I'm  Francis  Flushington.  I  —  I'm 
very  sorry — but  I  can't  help  it!  " 

"  Why  —  why  —  then  you're  no  nephew  of  mine,  sir!  "  cried 
the  aunt. 

"Thank  yau  very  much,"  said  Flushington,  with  positive 
gratitude. 

"But,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  know  whi/  I  have  been  allowed 
to  deceive  m3'self  in  this  way.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  kindly 
explain?" 

"What's  the  good  of  asking  meP"  protested  Flushington; 
"I  haven't  an  idea  why!  " 

"I  think  I  see,"  put  in  her  genuine  nephew;  "you  see, 
there  isn't  much  light  on  the  staircase  outside,  and  you  must 
have  taken  the  '  Flushington  '  over  his  oak  to  be  '  F.  Lushing- 
ton,' and  gone  straight  in,  you  know.  They  told  me  at  the 
lodge  that  some  ladies  had  been  asking  for  me,  and  so  when 
I  didn't  find  you  in  my  rooms,  I  thought  I'd  look  in  here  on 
the  chance  —  and  here  you  all  are,  eh?" 

But  the  aunt  was  annoyed  to  find  that  she  had  been  pouring 
out  all  her  pent-up  affection  over  a  perfect  stranger,  and  had 
eaten  his  lunch  into  the  l)argain.  She  almost  feared  she  had 
put  herself  in  a  slightly  ridiculous  position,  and  this,  of  course, 
made  her  feel  very  angry  with  Flushington. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!  "  she  said  excitedly,  "that's  all  very  well; 
l;ut  why  did  he  deliberately  encourage  me  in  my  mistake?" 

"How  was  I  to  know  it  ivas  a  mistake?"  pleaded  Flushing- 
ton. "You  told  me  you  were  my  aunt  from  Australia;  for  all 
I  know  Australia  may  be  overrun  with  my  aunts.  I  su})poscd 
you  knew  best." 

"But  you  asked  affectionately  after  Samuel,"  she  persisted/ 
"you  must  liave  had  some  object  in  humoring  my  mistake." 

"  Vou  told  me  to  ask  after  him,  and  I  did,"  said  Flushing- 
ton;  "what  else  could  I  d(»?" 

"xSo,  sir,"  bhe  said,  rising  in  her  uraLJi;  "it  was  a  most 
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imgentlemanly  and  heartless  practical  joke  on  your  part,  and 
—  and  1  shall  not  listen  to  further  excuses." 

"  Oh,  good  gracious  !  "  Flushington  almost  whimpered  -, 
"  a  practical  joke  I  me,  oh,  it  really  is  too  bad  I  " 

"My  dear  aunt,"  Lushington  assured  her,  "he's  quite 
incapable  of  such  a  thing  ;  it's  a  mistake  on  both  sides  ;  he 
wouldn't  wish  to  intercept  another  fellow's  aunt." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  for  worlds  !  "  protested  Flush- 
ington, sincerely  enough  ;  he  would  not  have  robbed  a  fellow- 
'  creature  of  a  single  relation  of  the  remotest  degree  ;  and  as  for 
carrying  off  an  aunt  and  a  complete  set  of  female  cousins,  he 
would  have  blushed  (and,  in  fact,  did  blush)  at  the  bare 
suspicion. 

The  cousins  themselves  had  been  laughing  and  whispering 
together  all  this  time,  regarding  their  new  relation  with  shy 
admiration,  very  different  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
looked  at  poor  Flushington ;  the  old  nurse,  too,  was  overjoyed 
at  the  exchange,  and  now  declared  that  from  the  minute  she  set 
eyes  on  Flushington,  she  had  felt  something  inside  tell  her  that 
lier  Master  Frank  would  never  have  turned  out  so  undersized 
as  him! 

"  Well,"  said  the  aunt,  mollified  at  last,  "  you  must  forgive 
us  for  having  disturbed  you  like  this,  jMr.  a  —  Flushington  " 
(the  unfortunate  man  murmured  that  he  did  not  mind  it  noiv^  ; 
"  and  now,  Frank,  my  boy,  I  should  like  the  girls  to  see  your 
rooms." 

"  Come  along  then,"  said  he.  "  Will  you  let  me  give  you 
something  to  eat  ?  —  I'll  run  down  and  see  what  they  can  let 
me  have  ;  and  perhaps  you'll  kindly  help  me  to  lay  the  cloth  ; 
I  never  can  lay  the  thing  straight  myself,  and  my  old  bed- 
maker's  out  of  the  way,  as  usual." 

The  girls  looked  dubiously  at  one  another  —  they  were 
frightfully  hungry  still ;  at  last  the  eldest,  out  of  pure  con- 
sideration for  Flushington's  feelings,  said,  "Thank  you  very 
much.  Cousin  Frank  —  but  your  friend  has  kindly  given  us 
some  lunch  already." 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said,  "  has  he  though  ?  That's  really  uncom- 
monly good  of  you,  old  chap." 

But  Flushington's  modesty  did  not  allow  him  to  accept 
undeserved  gratitude.  "  I  say,"  he  whispered,  taking  the 
other  aside,  "  I  gave  them  what  I  could,  but  I'm  afraid  it  —  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  lunch." 
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Lusliington  made  a  mental  note  that  he  would  repeat  his 
invitation  when  he  had  got  his  cousins  outside.  "  Well,  look 
here,"  he  said,  "  will  you  come  and  help  me  to  row  the  ladies 
up  to  Byron's  Pool  —  say  in  an  hour  from  this  —  and  we'll  all 
come  back  and  have  a  little  dinner  in  my  rooms,  eh  ?  " 

*•'  Yes,  Mr.  Flushington,  do  —  do  come,"  the  girls  all 
entreated  him,  "just  to  show  you  forgive  us  for  taking 
possession  of  you  like  this." 

But  Flushington  wriggled  out  of  it  somehow.  He  couldn't 
come,  he  said  uncomfortably  ;  he  had  an  engagement.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  had  quite  enough 
female  society  for  one  day. 

They  did  not  press  him,  and  he  was  heartily  glad  when  the 
last  of  his  temporary  relations  liad  filed  out  of  his  little  room, 
leaving  him  reminiscences  of  a  terrible  half-hour  which  caused 
him  to  be  extremely  careful  for  months  after  not  to  lunch 
without  ascertaining  previously  that  his  outer  door  was  securely 
sported.  But  never  again  did  a  solitary  hungry  aunt  invade 
his  solitude. 
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By  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

[Douglas  "William  Jerrold  :  An  English  dramatist,  humorist,  and  jour- 
nalist, son  of  an  actor  ;  born  at  London  in  1803;  died  in  1857.  He  was  a  mid- 
shipman during  the  operations  against  Napoleon  in  Belgium,  1812-1815,  after  the 
war  became  a  compositor,  and  later  dramatic  critic  on  the  i<u)i<lay  Monitor,  and 
subsequently  as  a  dramatist  wrote  "Black-eyed  Susan"  (1829),  which  is  still 
popular.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  Punch,  and  edited  successively 
the  Illuminated  Magazine,  Shilling  Magazine,  and  LlaycVs  Weekly.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  contains  "Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  JA'ctures,"  "Chronicles 
of  Clovemook,"  "Saint  Giles  and  Saint  James,"  "I'uuch's  Complete  Letter 
Writer,"  "Cakes  and  Ale."] 

Mr.  Caudle  has  lent  an  acquaintance  the  family  umbrella.  —  Mrs.  Caudle  lec- 
tures thereon. 

"That's  the  tliird  umbrella  gone  since  Cliristmas.  What 
were  you  to  do?  Why,  let  liim  go  home  in  the  rain,  to  be 
8ur(\  I'm  very  certain  there  was  nothing  about  him  tluit  could 
spoil  Take  cold,  indeed  !  He  doesn't  look  like  one  of  the 
sort  to  take  cold.  Besides,  he'd  have  better  taken  cold  than 
take  our  only  uinbrolla.      Do  you  bear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle  ? 
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I  say,  do  you  hear  the  rain  ?  And,  as  I'm  alive,  if  it  isn't  Saint 
Swithin's  day  !  Do  you  hear  it  against  the  windows  ?  Non- 
sense, you  don't  impose  upon  me.  You  can't  be  asleep  with 
such  a  shower  as  that !  Do  you  hear  it,  I  say  ?  Oh,  you  do 
hear  it !  Well,  that's  a  pretty  flood,  I  think,  to  last  for  six 
weeks  ;  and  no  stirring  all  the  time  out  of  the  house.  Pooh  ! 
don't  think  me  a  fool,  Mr.  Caudle.  Don't  insult  me.  He 
return  the  umbrella !  Anybody  would  think  you  were  born 
yesterday.    As  if  anybody  ever  did  return  an  umbrella  !     There 

do  you  hear  it  ?     Worse  and  worse  !     Cats  and  dogs,  and 

for  six  weeks  —  always  six  weeks.     And  no  umbrella  ! 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  children  are  to  go  to  school 
to-morrow.  They  shan't  go  through  such  weather,  I'm  de- 
termined. No :  they  shall  stop  at  home  and  never  learn  any- 
thing—  the  blessed  creatures!  —  sooner  than  go  and  get  wet. 
And  when  they  grow  up  I  wonder  who  they'll  have  to  thank 
for  knowing  nothing  —  who,  indeed,  but  their  father?  People 
who  can't  feel  for  their  own  children  ought  never  to  be  fathers. 

"  But  I  know  why  you  lent  the  umbrella.  Oh  yes ;  I 
know  very  well.  I  was  going  out  to  tea  at  dear  mother's  to- 
morrow,—  you  knew  that;  and  you  did  it  on  purpose.  Don't 
tell  me ;  you  hate  me  to  go  there,  and  take  every  mean  advan- 
tage to  hinder  me.  But  don't  you  think  it,  Mr.  Caudle.  No, 
sir;  if  it  comes  down  in  buckets-full,  FU  go  all  the  more. 
No;  and  I  won't  have  a  cab!  Where  do  you  think  the 
money's  to  come  from  ?  You've  got  nice  high  notions  at  that 
club  of  yourso     A  cab,  indeed  !     Cost  me  sixteenpence  at  least 

—  sixteenpence  ! — two-and-eightpence,  for  there  is  back  again  ! 
Cabs,  indeed !  I  should  like  to  know  who's  to  pay  for  'em  ! 
I  can't  pay  for  'em ;  and  I'm  sure  you  can't,  if  you  go  on  as 
you  do;  throwing  away  your  property,  and  beggaring  your 
children  —  buying  umbrellas  ! 

"Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle?  I  say,  do  you  hear 
it?  But  I  don't  care  —  I'll  go  to  mother's  to-morrow,  I  will ; 
and  what's  more  I'll  walk  every  step  of  the  way,  —  and  you 
know  that  will  give  me  my  death.  Don't  call  me  a  foolish 
woman  — it's  you  that's  a  foolish  man.  You  know  I  can't  wear 
clogs ;  and  with  no  umbrella,  the  wet's  sure  to  give  me  a  cold 
• — it  always  does.  But  what  do  you  care  for  that?  Nothing 
at  all,  I  may  be  laid  up  for  what  you  care,  as  I  dare  say  I  shall 

—  and  a  pretty  doctor's  bill  there'll  be.  I  hope  there  will! 
It  will  teach  you  to  lend  your  umbrellas  again.     I  shouldn't 
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wonder  if  I  caught  my  death ;  yes :  and  that's  what  you  lent 
your  umbreUa  for.     Of  course. 

"Xice  clothes,  I  shall  get  too,  trapesing  through  weather 
like  this.  My  gown  and  bonnet  will  be  spoilt,  quite.  Needn't 
I  wear  'em,  then  ?  Indeed,  Mr.  Caudle,  I  shall  wear  'em.  No, 
sir,  I'm  not  going  out  a  dowdy  to  please  you  or  anybody  else. 
Gracious  knows,  it  isn't  often  that  I  step  over  the  thresliold; 
indeed,  I  might  as  well  be  a  slave  at  once  —  better,  I  should 
say.  But  when  I  do  go  out,  Mr.  Caudle,  I  choose  to  go  as 
a  lady.  Oh,  that  rain  —  if  it  isn't  enough  to  break  in  the 
windows. 

"  Ugh,  I  do  look  forward  with  dread  for  to-raorrow.  How 
I  am  to  go  to  mother's,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  But  if  I  die,  I'll 
do  it.  No,  sir,  I  won't  borrow  an  umbrella.  No ;  and  you 
shan't  buy  one.  Now,  Mr.  Caudle,  only  listen  to  this :  if  you 
bring  home  another  umbrella,  I'll  throw  it  in  the  street.  I'll 
have  my  own  umbrella,  or  none  at  all. 

"  Ha '  and  it  was  only  last  week  I  had  a  nozzle  put  to  that 
umbrella.  I'm  sure  if  I'd  have  known  as  much  as  I  do  now,  it 
might  have  gone  without  one  for  me.  Pa5dng  for  new  nozzles, 
for  other  people  to  laugh  at  you.  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for 
you,  you  can  go  to  sleep.  You've  no  thought  of  j^our  poor 
patient  wife  and  your  own  dear  children.  You  think  of  noth- 
ing but  lending  umbrellas. 

"Men,  indeed! — call  themselves  lords  of  the  creation!  — 
pretty  lords,  when  they  can't  even  take  care  of  an  umbrella. 

"  I  know  that  walk  to-morrow  will  be  the  death  of  me.  But 
that's  what  you  want  —  then  you  may  go  to  your  club,  and  do 
as  you  like  —  and  then  nicely  my  poor  dear  children  will  bo 
used  —  but  then,  sir,  then  you'll  be  happy.  Oh,  don't  tell  me  I 
I  know  you  will.     Else  you'd  never  have  lent  the  umbrella  ! 

"  You  have  to  go  on  Thursday  about  that  summons  ;  and 
of  course  you  can't  go.  No,  indeed,  you  don't  go  without  the 
umbrella.  You  may  lose  tlie  debt  for  what  I  care  —  it  won't 
be  so  much  as  spoiling  your  clothes  —  better  lose  it:  people 
'ioserve  to  lose  debts  who  lend  unil)rellas. 

"And  1  should  like  to  know  how  I  am  to  go  to  mother's 
without  the  umbrella?  Oh,  don't  tell  mo  tliat  I  said  I  would 
go  —  that's  notliing  to  do  witli  it:  nothing  at  all.  She'll  think 
I'm  ncghjcting  her,  and  the  little  money  we  were  to  have,  wo 
shan't  have  at  all  —  because  we've  no  uml)rella. 

"The    children,   too  I     Dear   things  I     They'll  bo  sopping 
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wet:  for  they  shan't  stop  at  home  :  they  shan't  lose  their  learn- 
ing ;  it's  all  their  father  will  leave  'em,  I'm  sure.  But  they 
shall  go  to  school.  Don't  tell  me  I  said  they  shouldn't :  you 
are  so  aggravating,  Caudle  ;  you'd  spoil  the  temper  of  an  angel. 
They  ^hall  go  to  school :  mark  that.  And  if  they  get  their 
deaths  of  cold,  it's  not  my  fault  :  /didn't  lend  the  umbrella.' 

"  Here"  said  Caudle  in  his  MS.,  '■^  I  fell  asleep;  and  dreamt  that  the  sky  tons 
turned  into  f/reen  calico,  witk  whalebone  ribs;  that,  in /act,  the  whole  world 
revolved  under  a  tremendous  umbrella" 
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By  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

[Samuel  Lover  :  An  Irish  artist,  novelist,  and  song  writer  ;  born  at  Dub- 
lin, February  2-1,  1797 ;  died  at  St.  Heliers,  July  6,  18G8.  He  established  him- 
self in  his  native  city  as  a  marine  painter  and  miniaturist,  and  in  1835  removed 
to  London,  where  he  wrote  for  periodicals.  He  was  the  author  of  "Legends 
and  Stories  of  Ireland"  (1831),  the  novels  "  Rory  O'More "  (183G)  and 
"Handy  Andy"  (1812),  and  the  songs  "Molly  Bawu,"  "Low-backed  Car," 
"Four-leaved  Shamrock,"  etc.] 

Mathews,  in  his  "  Trip  to  America,"  gives  a  ludicrous 
representation  of  an  Irishman  who  has  left  his  own  country  on 
the  old-fashion  speculation  of  "  seeking  his  fortune,"  and  who, 
after  various  previous  failures  in  the  pursuit,  at  length  goes  into 
the  back  settlements,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  interpreter 
general  between  the  Yankees  and  the  Indian  tribes  ;  but  the 
Indians  rejected  his  proffered  service,  "  the  jpoor  ignorant  cray- 
tnres^  as  he  himself  says,  "/ms^  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  language."  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  Goldsmith  visited 
the  land  of  dikes  and  dams,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
Hollanders  English,  quite  overlooking  (until  his  arrival  in  the 
country  made  it  obvious)  that  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  Dutch 
himself  !  I  have  prefaced  the  following  story  thus,  in  the  hope 
that  the  ^'precedent "  which  covers  so  many  absurdities  in  law, 
may  be  considered  available  by  the  author,  as  well  as  the  siiitor, 
and  may  serve  a  turn  in  the  court  of  criticism,  as  well  as  in  the 
common  pleas. 

A  certain  old  gentleman  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  whose  love 
of  the  ridiculous  quite  equaled  his  taste  for  claret  and  fox-hunt- 
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iiig,  was  AYont,  upon  certain  festive  occasions  when  opportunity- 
offered,  to  amuse  his  friends  by  drawing  out  one  of  his  servants, 
who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  what  he  termed  his  "  thravels,'" 
and  in  whom  a  good  deal  of  whim,  some  queer  stories,  and  per- 
haps, more  than  all,  long  and  faithful  services,  had  established 
a  right  of  loquacity.  He  was  one  of  those  few  trusty  and  privi- 
leged domestics  who,  if  his  master  unheedingly  uttered  a  rash 
thing  m  a  fit  of  passion,  would  venture  to  set  him  right.  If  the 
squire  said,  "  I'll  turn  that  rascal  off,"  my  friend  Pat  would 
say,  "  Throth  you  won't,  sir  ;  "  and  Pat  was  always  right,  for  if 
any  altercation  arose  upon  the  "subject-matter  in  hand,"  Ite 
was  sure  to  throw  in  some  good  reason,  either  from  former  ser- 
vices, general  good  conduct,  or  the  delinquent's  "wife  and 
childher,''  that  always  turned  the  scale. 

But  I  am  digressing.  On  such  merry  meetings  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  the  master,  after  making  certain  "  approaches,"  as  a 
military  man  would  say,  as  the  preparatory  steps  in  laying  siege 
to  some  extravaganza  of  his  servant,  might,  perchance,  assail  Pat 
thus  :  "  By  the  by,  Sir  Jolm "  (addressing  a  distinguished 
guest),  "  Pat  has  a  very  curious  story  which  something  you  told 
me  to-day  reminds  me  of.  You  remember,  Pat "  (turning  to 
the  man,  evidently  pleased  at  the  notice  thus  paid  to  himself) 
—  "  you  remember  that  queer  adventure  you  had  in  France  ?  " 

"  Throth  I  do,  sir,"  grins  forth  Pat. 

*'  What  !  "  exclaims  Sir  John,  in  feigned  surprise,  "  was  Pat 
ever  in  France  ?  " 

"  Indeed  he  was,"  cries  mine  host ;  and  Pat  adds,  "  Ay,  and 
farther,  plaze  your  honor  !  " 

"  I  assure  you.  Sir  John,"  continues  my  host,  "  Pat  told  me 
a  story  once  that  surprised  me  very  much,  respecting  the  igno- 
rance of  the  French." 

"  Indeed  !  "  rejoins  the  baronet ;  "  really,  I  always  supposed 
the  French  to  be  a  most  accomplished  people." 

"  Tlirotli  then,  they  are  not,  sir,"  interrupts  Pat. 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,"  adds  mine  host,  shaking  his  head  em- 
phiitically. 

"  I  believe,  Pat,  'twas  when  you  were  crossing  the  Atlantic?  " 
says  the  master,  turning  to  Pat  with  a  seductive  air,  and  lead- 
ing into  the  "full  and  true  account"  (for  Pat  had  thought  fit 
to  visit  North  America  for  a  "  raison  he  had,"  in  the  autunui  of 
the  year  ninety-eight). 

"Yes,  sir,"  says    Pat,  "the    broad    Atlantic,"  —  a  favorite 
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phrase  of  his,  which  he  gave  with  a  brogue  as  broad,  ahnost,  as 
tlie  Atlantic  itself. 

"  It  was  the  time  I  was  lost  in  crassin'  the  broad  Atlantic,  a 
comin'  home,"  began  Pat,  decoyed  into  the  recital ;  "  whin  the 
winds  began  to  blow,  and  the  sae  to  rowl,  that  you'd  think  the 
*  Colleen  dhas '  (that  was  her  name)  would  not  have  a  mast  left 
but  what  Avould  rowl  out  of  her. 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  the  masts  went  by  the  boord,  at  last, 
and  the  jnimps  were  choak'd  (divil  choak  them  for  that  same), 
and  av  coorse  the  wather  gained  an  us  ;  and  throth,  to  be  filled 
with  wather  is  neither  good  for  man  or  baste  ;  and  she  was 
sinkin'  fast,  settlin'  down,  as  the  sailors  call  it  ;  and  faith  I 
never  was  good  at  settlin'  down  in  my  life,  and  I  liked  it  then 
less  nor  ever  ;  accordingly  we  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  put 
out  the  boat,  and  got  a  sack  o'  bishkits,  and  a  cashk  o'  pork, 
and  a  kag  o'  wather,  and  a  thrifle  o'  rum  aboord,  and  any  other 
little  matthers  we  could  think  iv  in  the  mortial  hurry  we  wor 
in  —  and  fait,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  my  darlint,  the 
'  Colleen  dhas,'  went  down  like  a  lump  o'  lead,  afore  we  wor  many 
strokes  o'  the  oar  away  from  her. 

"  Well,  we  dhrifted  away  all  that  night,  and  next  mornin' 
we  put  up  a  blanket  an  the  ind  av  a  pole  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  then  we  sailed  illigant ;  for  we  darn't  show  a  stitch  o'  can- 
vas the  night  before,  bekase  it  was  blowin'  like  murther,  savin' 
your  presence,  and  sure  it's  the  wondher  of  the  world  we  worn't 
swally'd  alive  by  the  ragin'  sae. 

"  Well,  away  we  wint,  for  more  nor  a  week,  and  nothin'  be- 
fore our  two  good-lookin'  eyes  but  the  canophy  iv  heaven,  and  the 
wide  ocean  —  the  broad  Atlantic  —  not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  sae  and  the  sky  ;  and  though  the  sae  and  the  sky  is 
mighty  purty  things  in  themselves,  throth  they're  no  great 
things  when  you've  nothin'  else  to  look  at  for  a  week  together 
—  and  the  barest  rock  in  the  world  —  so  it  was  land,  would  be 
more  welkim.  And  then,  soon  enough,  throth,  our  provision 
began  to  run  low,  the  bishkits,  and  the  wather,  and  the  rum  — 
throth  that  was  gone  first  of  all  —  God  help  uz  —  and  oh  !  it 
was  thin  starvation  began  to  stare  us  in  the  face  — '  Oh,  mur- 
ther, murther,  captain,  darlint,'  says  I,  '  I  wish  we  could  see 
land  anywhere,'  says  I. 

" '  More  power  to  your  elbow,  Paddy,  my  boy,'  says  he,  '  for 
sitch  a  good  wish,  and  throth  it's  myself  wishes  the  same.' 

"  '  Oh,'  says  I, '  that  it  may  plaze  you,  sweet  queen  iv  heaven. 
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supposing  it  was  only  a  dissolute  island,'  says  I,  '  inhabited  wid 
Turks,  sure  they  wouldn't  be  such  bad  Christhans  as  to  refuse 
us  a  bit  and  a  sup.' 

"'Whisht,  whisht,  Paddy,'  says  the  captain,  'don't  be 
talkin'  bad  of  any  one,*  says  he  ;  'you  don't  know  how  soon  you 
may  want  a  good  word  put  in  for  yourself,  if  you  should  be 
called  to  quarthers  in  th'  other  world  all  of  a  suddint,'  says  he. 

" '  Thrue  for  you,  captain,  darlint,'  says  I  —  I  called  him  dar- 
lint,  and  made  free  wid  him,  you  see,  bekase  disthress  makes  uz 
all  equal  —  '  thrue  for  you,  captain,  jewel  —  God  betune  uz  and 
harm,  I  own  no  man  any  spite '  —  and  throth  that  was  only 
thruth.  Well,  the  last  bishkit  was  sarved  out,  and  by  gor  the 
leather  itself  was  all  gone  at  last,  and  we  i:)assed  the  night 
miglity  cowld.  Well,  at  the  brake  o'  day  the  sun  riz  most  beau- 
tiful out  o'  the  waves,  that  was  as  bright  as  silver  and  as  clear  as 
crysthal :  — but  it  was  only  the  more  cruel  upon  us,  for  we  wor 
beginnin'  to  feel  terrible  hungry  ;  when  all  at  wanst  I  thouglit  I 
spied  the  land  —  by  gor  I  thought  I  felt  my  heart  up  in  my 
throat  in  a  minit,  and  '  Thunder  an'  turf,  captain,'  says  I,  '  look 
to  leeward,'  says  I. 

"  '  What  for  ?  '  says  he. 

"  '  I  think  I  see  the  land,'  says  I.  So  he  ups  with  his  bring- 
'em-near — (tliat's  what  the  sailors  call  a  spyglass,  sir),  and 
looks  out,  and,  sure  enough,  it  was. 

" '  Hurra,'  says  lie,  '  we're  all  right  now  ;  pull  away,  my 
boys,'  says  he. 

" '  Take  care  you're  not  mistaken,'  says  I ;  '  maybe  it's  only 
a  fog  bank,  captain,  darlint,'  says  I. 

"  '  Oh  no,'  says  he,  '  it's  the  land  in  airnest.' 

"  '  Oh  then,  whereabouts  in  the  wide  world  are  we,  captain,* 
says  I,  '  ma3'l)c  it  id  be  in  Jioosia,  or  Proosia^  or  tlie  Garnian 
Oceant,'  says  1. 

"'Tut,  you  fool,'  says  he  —  for  lie  had  that  consaitcul  Avay 
wid  liim  —  thinkiu' himself  cleverer  nor  any  one  else  —  'tut, 
you  fool,'  says  he,  '  that's  France,^  says  he. 

"'Tare  an  ouns,'  says  I,  'do  you  tell  me  so?  and  how  do 
you  know  it's  France  it  is,  captain  dear?'  says  I. 

" '  Bekase  this  is  the  Bay  o'  Bishky  we're  in  now,'  says  he. 

'"  Throtli  I  was  tliinkin'  so  myself,'  says  I,  'by  the  rowl  it 
lias  ;  for  I  often  licerd  av  it  in  regard  of  that  same  ;  '  niid 
tliroth  the  likes  av  it  I  never  seen  before  nor  since,  and  with 
the  help  o'  (iod,  never  will. 
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"Well,  with  that,  my  heart  began  to  grow  light ;  and  when 
I  seen  my  life  was  safe,  I  began  to  grow  twice  hungrier  nor 
ever  —  'so,'  says  I,  'captain  jewel,  I  wish  we  had  a  gridiron.' 

"'Why  then,'  says  he,  'thunder  an  turf,'  says  he,  'what 
puts  a  gridiron  into  your  head  ? ' 

" '  Bekase  I'm  starvin'  with  the  hunger,'  says  I. 

" '  And  sure,  bad  luck  to  you,'  says  he,  '  you  couldn't  ate  a 
gridiron,'  says  he,  '  barrin'  you  wor  a  pelican  o'  the  wildherness^ 
says  he. 

"  '  Ate  a  gridiron  ?  '  says  I  ;  '  och,  in  throth  I'm  not  sich  a 
gommoch  all  out  as  that,  anyhow.  But  sure,  if  we  had  a  grid- 
iron, we  could  dress  a  beefstake,'  says  I. 

"  '  Arrah  !  but  where's  the  beefstake  ? '  says  he. 

"  '  Sure,  couldn't  we  cut  a  slice  aff  the  pork  ? '  says  I. 

" '  Be  gor,  I  never  thought  o'  that,'  says  the  captain. 
'You're  a  clever  fellow,  Paddy,'  says  he,  laughin\ 

"  '  Oh,  there's  many  a  thrue  word  said  in  a  joke,'  says  I. 

" '  Thrue  for  you,  Paddy,'  says  he. 

" '  Well  then,'  says  I,  '  if  you  put  me  ashore  there  bey  ant ' 
(for  we  were  nearin'  the  land  all  the  time),  '  and  sure  I  can  ax 
thim  for  to  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  says  I. 

" '  Oh  by  gor,  the  butther's  comin'  out  o'  the  stirabout  in 
airnest  now,'  says  he  ;  '  you  gommoch,'  says  he,  '  sure  I  towld 
you  before  that's  France  —  and  sure  they're  all  furriners  there,' 
says  the  captain. 

"  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  and  how  do  you  know  but  I'm  as  good  a 
furriner  myself  as  any  o'  thim  ? ' 

" '  What  do  you  mane  ? '  says  he. 

" '  I  mane,'  says  I,  '  what  I  towld  you,  that  I'm  as  good  a 
furriner  myself  as  any  o'  thim.' 

" '  Make  me  sinsible,^  says  he. 

" '  By  dad,  maybe  that's  more  nor  I  could  do,'  says  I  —  and 
we  all  began  to  laugh  at  him,  for  I  thought  I'd  pay  him  aff  for 
his  bit  o'  consait  about  the  Garman  Oceant. 

" '  Lave  aff  your  humbuggin','  says  he,  '  I  bid  you,  and  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  mane,  at  all  at  all.' 

" '  Parly  voo  froiigsay,^  says  I. 

" '  Oh,  your  humble  sarvant,'  says  he  ;  '  why,  by  gor,  3'ou're 
a  scholar,  Paddy.' 

'"Throth,  3^ou  may  say  that,'  says  I. 

" '  Why,  you're  a  clever  fellow,  Paddy,'  says  the  captain, 
jeerin'  like. 
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" '  You're  not  the  first  that  said  that,'  saj's  I,  '  %yhether  you 
joke  or  no.* 

" '  Oh,  but  I'm  in  airnest,'  saj's  the  captain  — '  and  do  you 
tell  me,  Paddy,'  says  he,  '  that  you  spake  Frinch  ? ' 

'•''*•  Parly  voo  fron<jsay^  says  I. 

" '  ^y  goi'i  that  bangs  Banagher,  and  all  the  world  knows 
Banagher  bangs  the  divil  —  I  never  met  the  likes  o'  you, 
Paddy,  'says  he  —  'pull  away,  boys,  and  put  Paddy  ashore, 
and  maybe  we  won't  get  a  good  bellyful  before  long.' 

"  So  with  that,  it  was  no  sooner  said  nor  done  —  they  pulled 
away  and  got  close  inshore  in  less  than  no  time,  and  run  the 
boat  up  into  a  little  creek,  and  a  beautiful  creek  it  was,  with  a 
lovely  white  sthrand  —  an  illigant  place  for  ladies  to  bathe  in 
the  summer  ;  and  out  I  got  —  and  it's  stiff  enough  in  my  limbs 
I  was,  afther  bein'  cramp'd  up  in  the  boat,  and  perished  with 
the  cowld  and  hunger  ;  but  I  conthrived  to  scramble  on,  one 
way  or  t'other,  tow'rds  a  little  bit  iv  a  wood  that  was  close  to 
the  shore,  and  the  smoke  curlin'  out  of  it,  quite  timptin'  like. 

" '  By  the  powdhers  o'  war,  I  am  all  right,'  says  I ;  '  there's 
a  house  there ; '  and  sure  enough  there  was,  and  a  parcel  of 
men,  women,  and  childher,  ating  their  dinner  round  a  table, 
quite  convaynient.  And  so  I  wint  up  to  the  door,  and  I 
thought  I'd  be  very  civil  to  thim,  as  I  heerd  the  Frinch  was 
always  mighty  p'lite  intirely  —  and  I  thought  I'd  show  them 
I  knew  Avhat  good  manners  was. 

"  So  I  took  aff  my  hat,  and  making  a  low  bow,  says  I,  '  God 
save  all  here,'  says  I. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  they  all  stopt  ating  at  wanst,  and  begun 
to  stare  at  me  —  and,  faith,  they  almost  looked  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  it  was  not  good  manners  at 
all — more  betoken  from  furriners  Avhich  they  call  so  mighty 
I)'lite ;  but  I  never  miiidisd  that,  in  regard  o'  wanting  the  grid- 
iron ;  and  so  says  I, '  I  beg  3'our  pardon,'  says  I,  'for  the  liberty 
I  take,  but  it's  only  bein'  in  distliress  in  regard  of  ating,'  says 
I,  'tliat  I  make  bowld  to  throul)le  yez,  and  if  yez  could  lind  me 
the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  says  I,  '  I'd  be  intirely  obleeged  to  ye.' 

"13y  gor,  they  all  stared  at  me  twice  worse  nor  before  ;  and 
with  that  says  I  (knowin'  what  was  in  their  minds),  '  indeed 
it's  thruo  for  you,'  says  I  —  'I'm  tattherod  to  pieces,  and 
God  knows  I  look  quare  enougli  —  but  it's  by  raison  of  tbo 
storm,'  says  I,  'which  dlnuv  us  ashcru  hero  below,  anil  wc'i'o 
all  starvin','  aays  I. 
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"  So  tlien  they  began  to  look  at  eacli  other  agin  ;  and  my- 
self, seeing  at  wanst  dirty  thoughts  was  in  their  heads,  and 
they  tuck  me  for  a  poor  beggar,  comin'  to  crave  charity  —  with 
that,  says  I,  'Oh  !  not  at  all,'  says  I,  'by  no  manes  —  we  have 
plenty  o'  mate  ourselves,  there  below,  and  we'll  dhress  it,'  says 
I,  '  if  you  would  be  plased  to  lind  us  the  loan  Ox  a  gridiron,' 
says  I,  makin'  a  low  bow. 

"  Well,  sir,  with  that,  throth  they  stared  at  me  twice  worse 
nor  ever — and,  faith,  I  began  to  think  that  maybe  the  captain 
was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  not  France  at  all  at  all ;  and  so  says 
I,  '  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  says  I,  to  a  fine  owld  man,  with  a  head  of 
hair  as  white  as  silver — 'maybe  I'm  undher  a  mistake,'  says  I  ; 
'  but  I  thought  I  was  in  France,  sir  :  aren't  you  furriners  ? ' 
says  I  — '  Parly  voo  frongsay  ? ' 

" '  We  munseer,'  says  he. 

" '  Then  would  you  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  says  I, 
'  if  you  plase  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  it  was  thin  that  they  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  siven 
heads  ;  and,  faith,  myself  began  to  feel  flusthered  like,  and 
onaisy  —  and  so  says  I,  makin'  a  bow  and  scrape  agin,  '  I  know 
it's  a  liberty  I  take,  sir,'  says  I,  '  but  it's  only  in  regard  of  bein' 
cast  away  ;  and  if  you  plase,  sir,'  says  I,  '■Parly  voo  frongsay  ? 

" '  We  munseer,'  says  he,  mighty  sharp. 

"  '  Then  would  you  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron  ?  '  says  I, 
*  and  you'll  obleege  me.' 

"  Well,  sir,  the  old  chap  began  to  munseer  me  ;  but  the 
divil  a  bit  of  a  gridiron  he'd  gie  me  ;  and  so  I  began  to  think 
they  wor  all  neygars,  for  all  their  fine  manners  ;  and  throth 
my  blood  begun  to  rise,  and  says  I, '  By  my  sowl,  if  it  was  you  was 
in  disthress,'  says  I, '  and  if  it  was  to  owld  Ireland  you  kem,  it's 
not  only  the  gridiron  they'd  give  you,  if  you  ax'd  it,  but  some- 
thing to  put  an  it  too,  and  the  dhrop  o'  dliriuk  into  the  bargain, 
and  cead  milefailte.^ 

"  Well,  the  word  cead  mile  failte  seemed  to  sthreck  his  heart, 
and  the  owld  chap  cocked  his  ear,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  give  him 
another  offer,  and  make  him  sinsible  at  last  ;  and  so  says  I, 
wanst  more,  quite  slow,  that  he  might  undlierstand  —  '•Parly  — 
voo  — frongsay^  munseer  ? ' 

" '  We  munseer,'  says  he. 

"  '  Then  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  says  I,  '  and  bad 
scran  to  you.' 

"  Well,  bad  win  to  the  bit  of  it  he'd  gi'  me,  and  the  owld 
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chap  begins  bowin'  and  scrapin',  and  said  something  or  other 
about  a  long  tongs. 

"  "  Phoo  !  —  the  divil  sweep  yourself  and  your  tongs,'  says  I, 
*  don't  want  a  tongs  at  all  at  all  ;  but  can't  you  listen  to  raison,' 
says  I  —  '  Parly  voo  frongsay  ? ' 

"'We  munseer.' 

" '  Then  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  saj^s  I,  '  and  howld 
your  jirate.' 

"  Well,  what  would  you  think  but  he  shook  his  owld  noddle, 
as  much  as  to  say  he  wouldn't ;  and  so  says  I,  '  Bad  cess  to  the 
likes  o'  that  I  ever  seen  —  throth  if  you  wor  in  my  counthry  it's 
not  that  a-way  they'd  use  you  ;  the  curse  o'  the  crows  an  you, 
you  owld  sinner,' says  I,  'the  divil  a  longer  I'll  darken  j-our 
door.' 

"  So  he  seen  I  was  vex'd,  and  I  thought,  as  I  was  turnin' 
away,  I  seen  him  begin  to  relint,  and  that  his  conscience 
throubled  him  ;  and,  says  I,  turnin'  back,  '  Well,  I'll  give  you 
one  chance  more  —  you  owld  thief  —  are  you  a  Christhan  at  all 
at  all!  Are  you  a  furriner  ? '  says  I, '  that  all  the  world  call  so 
p'lite.  Bad  luck  to  you,  do  you  undherstand  your  own  lan- 
guage ? — Parly  voo  frongsay  f  says  I. 

" '  We  munseer,'  says  he. 

"'Then  thunder  an  turf,'  says  I,  '  will  you  lind  me  the  loan 
of  a  gridiron  ?  ' 

"  Well,  sir,  the  divil  resave  the  bit  of  it  he'd  gi'  me  —  and 
60  with  that,  the  '  curse  o'  the  hungry  an  you,  you  owld  negarly 
villain,'  says  I  :  '  the  back  o'  my  hand  and  the  sowl  o'  my  fut 
to  you,  tliat  you  may  want  a  gridiron  yourself  yit,'  says  I,  'and 
wherever  I  go,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  shall  hear  o'  you,' 
says  I,  and  with  that  I  left  them  there,  sh-,  and  kem  away  —  and 
in  throth  it's  often  sence  that  I  thought  that  it  was  remarkable." 

THE   WHITE   WOLF   OF   KOSTOPCHIN.' 

I'.Y  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPBELL. 
(From  "  Willi  and  Weird  Tales  of  Imagination  and  Mystoiy.") 

A  WIDE  sandy  expanse  of  coniitr}^  flat  and  uninteresting  in 
.lpjn;ii;iucc,  with  a  great  stariiit,^  whili^vaslicd  house  slandiiig 
iu  lln^  midst  of  wide,  fiehls  of  cultivate(l  land;  whilst  far  away 
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were  the  low  sand  liills  and  pine  forests  to  be  met  with  in  the 
district  of  Lithuania,  in  Russian  Poland.  Not  far  from  the 
great  white  house  was  the  village  in  which  the  serfs  dwelt,  with 
the  large  bakehouse  and  the  public  bath  which  are  invariably 
to  be  found  in  all  Russian  villages,  however  humble.  The 
fields  were  negligently  cultivated,  the  hedges  broken  down 
and  the  fences  in  bad  repair,  shattered  agricultural  implements 
had  been  carelessly  flung  aside  in  remote  corners,  and  the 
whole  estate  showed  the  want  of  the  superintending  eye  of  an 
energetic  master.  The  great  white  house  was  no  better  looked 
after,  the  garden  was  an  utter  wilderness,  great  patches  of 
plaster  had  fallen  from  tho  walls,  and  many  of  the  Venetian 
shutters  were  almost  off  the  hinges.  Over  all  was  the  dark 
lowering  sky  of  a  Russian  autumn,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
life  to  be  seen,  save  a  few  peasants  lounging  idly  towards  the 
vodki  shop,  and  a  gaunt  half-starved  cat  creeping  stealthily 
abroad  in  quest  of  a  meal. 

The  estate,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Kostopchin, 
was  the  proDcrty  of  Paul  Sergevitch,  a  gentleman  of  means, 
and  the  most  discontented  man  in  Russian  Poland.  Like  most 
wealthy  Moscovites,  he  had  traveled  much,  and  Jiad  spent  the 
gold  which  had  been  amassed  by  serf  labor,  like  water,  in  all 
the  dissolute  revelries  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Paul's  figure 
was  as  well  known  in  the  boudoirs  of  he  demi  mondames  as 
his  face  was  familiar  at  the  public  gaming  tables.  He  appeared 
to  have  no  though  for  the  future,  but  only  to  live  in  tlie  ex- 
citement of  the  mad  career  of  dissipation  which  he  was  pur- 
suing. His  moanc,  enormous  as  they  were,  were  all  forestalled, 
and  he  was  continually  sending  to  his  intendant  for  fresh  sup- 
plies of  monsy.  His  fortune  would  not  have  long  held  out 
against  the  constant  inroads  that  were  being  made  upon  it, 
when  an  unexpected  circumstance  took  place  which  stopped 
his  career  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  This  was  a  fatal  duel,  in 
which  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  the  son  of  the  prime 
minister  of  the  country  in  which  he  then  resided,  fell  by  his 
hand.  Representations  were  made  to  the  Tsar,  and  Paul 
Sergevitch  was  recalled,  and,  after  receiving  a  severe  reprimand, 
was  ordered  to  return  to  his  estates  in  Lithuania.  Horribly 
discontented,  yet  not  daring  to  disobey  the  Imperial  mandate, 
Paul  buried  himself  at  Kostopchin,  a  place  he  had  not  visited 
since  his  boyhood.  At  first  he  endeavored  to  interest  himself 
in  the  workings  of  the  vast  estate ;   but  agriculture  had  no 
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charm  for  him,  and  the  only  result  Avas  that  he  quarreled 
with  and  dismissed  his  German  intendant,  replacing  him  by  an 
old  serf,  Michal  Vassilitch,  who  had  been  his  father's  valet. 
Then  he  took  to  wandering  about  the  country,  gun  in  hand, 
and  upon  his  return  home  would  sit  moodily  drinking  brandy 
and  smoking  imiumerable  cigarettes,  as  he  cursed  his  lord  and 
master,  the  emperor,  for  consigning  him  to  such  a  course  of 
dullness  and  ennui.  For  a  couple  of  years  he  led  this  aimless 
life,  and  at  last,  hardly  knowing  the  reason  for  so  doing,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  landed  proprietor.  The 
marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one ;  the  girl  had  really  never 
cared  for  Paul,  but  had  married  him  in  obedience  to  her  father's 
mandates,  and  the  man,  whose  temper  was  always  brutal  and 
violent,  treated  her,  after  a  brief  interval  of  contemptuous  in- 
difference, with  savage  cruelty.  After  three  years  the  unhappy 
woman  expired,  leaving  behind  her  two  children  —  a  boy, 
Alexis,  and  a  girl,  Katrina.  Paul  treated  his  wife's  death 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference ;  but  he  did  not  put  any 
one  in  her  place.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  little  Katrina,  but 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  the  boy,  and  resumed  his  lonely 
wanderings  about  the  country  with  dog  and  gun.  Five  years 
had  passed  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  Alexis  was  a  fine, 
healthy  boy  of  seven,  whilst  Katrina  was  some  eighteen  months 
younger.  Paul  was  lighting  one  of  his  eternal  cigarettes  at 
the  door  of  his  house,  when  the  little  girl  came  running  ux^  to 
him. 

"  You  bad,  wicked  papa,"  said  she.  "  How  is  it  that  you 
have  never  brought  me  the  pretty  gray  squirrels  that  you 
promised  I  should  have  the  next  time  you  went  to  the  for- 
est?" 

"  Because  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  any,  my  treas- 
ure," returned  her  fatlier,  taking  up  the  child  in  his  arms  and 
half  smothering  her  with  kisses.  "•  Because  1  have  not  found 
them  yet,  my  golden  queen  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  find  Ivanovitch, 
the  poacher,  smoking  about  the  woods,  and  if  he  can't  sliow  me 
where  they  are,  no  one  can." 

"Ah,  little  fatlier,'  broke  in  old  Michal,  using  the  term  of 
address  with  wliicli  a  Jlussian  of  humble  position  usually 
accosts  his  sui)erior  ;  "Ah,  little  father,  take  care  ;  you  will  go 
to  those  wo(jds  once  too  often." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  Ivanovitch?"  returned  his 
m;iaLcr,  with  a  cuaioc  laugh.      "  Why,  he  and  I  are  the  beat  of 
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friends ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  robs  me,  he  does  so  openly,  and 
keeps  other  poachers  away  from  my  woods." 

"  It  is  not  of  Ivanovitch  that  I  am  thinking,"  answered  the 
old  man.  "  But  oh  !  Gospodin.  do  not  go  into  these  dark  soli- 
tudes; there  are  terril»le  tales  told  about  them,  of  witches  that 
dance  in  the  moonlight,  of  strange,  shadowy  forms  that  are 
seen  amongst  the  trunks  of  the  tall  pines,  and  of  whispered 
voices  that  tempt  the  listeners  to  eternal  perdition." 

Again  the  rude  laugh  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  rang  out,  as 
Paul  observed,  "  If  you  go  on  addling  your  brain,  old  man, 
with  these  nearly  half-forgotten  legends,  I  shall  have  to  look  out 
for  a  new  intendant." 

"  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  these  fearful  creatures  only," 
returned  Michal,  crossing  himself  piously.  "It  was  against 
the  Avolves  that  I  meant  to  warn  you." 

"  Oh,  father,  dear,  I  am  frightened  now,"  whimpered  little 
Katrina,  hiding  her  head  on  her  father's  shoulder.  "  Wolves 
are  such  cruel,  wicked  things." 

"See  there,  graybearded  dotard,"  cried  Paul,  furiously, 
"  you  have  terrified  this  sweet  angel  by  your  farrago  of  lies  ; 
besides,  who  ever  heard  of  wolves  do  early  as  this  ?  You  are 
dreaming,  Michal  Vassilitch,  or  have  taken  your  morning  dram 
of  vodki  too  strong." 

"  As  I  hope  for  future  happiness,"  answered  the  old  man, 
solemnly,  "  as  I  came  through  the  marsh  last  night  from  Kosma 
the  herdsman's  cottage  —  you  know,  my  lord,  that  he  has  been 
bitten  by  a  viper,  and  is  seriously  ill  —  as  I  came  through  the 
marsh,  I  repeat,  I  saw  something  like  sparks  of  fire  in  the  clump 
of  alders  on  the  right-hand  side.  I  was  anxious  to  know  what 
they  could  be,  and  cautiously  moved  a  little  nearer,  recommend- 
ing my  soul  to  the  protection  of  Saint  Vladamir.  I  had  not 
gone  a  couple  of  paces  when  a  wild  howl  came  that  chilled  the 
very  marrow  in  my  bones,  and  a  pack  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
wolves,  gaunt  and  famished  as  you  see  them,  my  lord,  in  the 
winter,  rushed  out.  At  their  head  was  a  white  she-wolf,  as  big 
as  any  of  the  male  ones,  with  gleaming  tusks  and  a  pair  of 
yellov/  eyes  that  blazed  with  lurid  fire.  I  had  round  my  neck 
a  crucifix  that  had  been  given  me  by  the  priest  of  Streletza, 
and  the  savage  beasts  knew  this  and  broke  away  across  the 
marsh,  sending  up  the  mud  and  water  in  showers  in  the  air ; 
but  the  white  she-wolf,  little  father,  circled  round  me  three 
times,  as  though  endeavoring  to  find  some  place  from  wMch  to 
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attack  me.  Three  times  slie  did  this,  and  then,  with  a  snap  of 
her  teeth  and  a  ho\yl  of  impotent  malice,  she  galloped  away 
some  fifty  yards  and  sat  down,  watching  my  every  movement 
with  her  fiery  eyes.  I  did  not  delay  any  longer  in  so  danger- 
ous a  spot,  as  you  may  well  imagme,  Gospodin,  but  walked 
hurriedly  home,  crossing  myself  at  every  step ;  but,  as  I  am  a 
living  man,  that  white  devil  followed  me  the  whole  distance, 
keeping  fifty  paces  in  the  rear,  and  every  now  and  then  licking 
her  lips  with  a  sound  that  made  my  flesh  creep.  When  I  got 
to  the  last  fence  before  you  come  to  the  house  I  raised  up  my 
voice  and  shouted  for  the  dogs,  and  soon  I  heard  the  deep  bay 
of  Troska  and  Branskoe  as  they  came  bounding  towards  me. 
The  white  devil  heard  it,  too,  and,  giving  a  high  bound  into 
the  air,  she  uttered  a  loud  howl  of  disappointment,  and  trotted 
back  leisurely  towards  the  marsh." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  set  the  dogs  after  her?  "  asked  Paul, 
interested,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  old  man's  narrative.  "  In 
the  open  Troska  and  Branskoe  would  run  down  any  wolf  that 
ever  set  foot  to  the  ground  in  Lithuania." 

"I  tried  to  do  so,  little  father,"  answered  the  old  man, 
solemnly;  "but  directly  they  got  up  to  the  spot  where  the 
beast  had  executed  her  last  devilish  gambol,  they  put  their  tails 
between  their  legs  and  ran  back  to  the  house  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  carry  them." 

"Strange,"  muttered  Paul,  thoughtfully,  "that  is,  if  it  is 
truth  and  not  vodki  that  is  speaking." 

"  Jkly  lord,"  returned  the  old  man,  reproachfully,  "  man  and 
boy,  I  have  served  you  and  my  lord  your  father  for  fifty  years, 
and  no  one  can  say  that  they  ever  saw  Michal  Vassilitch  the 
worse  for  liquor." 

"  No  one  doubts  that  you  are  a  sly  old  thief,  Michal,"  re- 
turned his  master,  with  his  coarse,  jarring  laugh ;  "  but  for  all 
that,  your  long  stories  of  having  been  followed  by  white  wolves 
won't  prevent  me  from  going  to  the  forest  to-day.  A  couple 
of  good  buckshot  cartridges  will  break  any  spell,  though  I 
<lou't  think  that  the  she-wolf,  if  slie  existed  anywhere  than  in 
your  own  imagination,  lias  anything  to  do  with  magic.  Don't 
he  frightened,  Katrina,  my  pet;  you  shall  have  a  fine  white 
wolf  skin  to  put  your  feet  on,  if  what  this  old  fool  says  is  right." 

"Miclial  is  not  a  fool,"  poutc-d  the  child,  "and  it  is  very 
wicked  of  you  to  call  him  so.  1  don't  want  any  nasty  wolf 
bkins,  I  want  the  gray  squirrels." 
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"And  you  shall  have  them,  my  precious,"  returned  her 
father,  setting  her  down  upon  the  ground.  "  Be  a  good  girl, 
and  I  will  not  be  long  away." 

"  Father,"  said  the  little  Alexis,  suddenly,  "  let  me  go  with 
you.  I  should  like  to  see  you  kill  a  wolf,  and  then  I  should 
know  how  to  do  so,  when  I  grow  older  and  taller." 

"  Pshaw,"  returned  his  father,  irritably.  "•  Boys  are  always 
in  the  way.  Take  the  lad  away,  Michal ;  don't  you  see  that 
he  is  worrying  his  sweet  little  sister?" 

"No,  no,  he  does  not  worry  me  at  all,"  answered  the  im- 
petuous little  lady,  as  she  flew  to  her  brother  and  covered  him 
with  kisses.  "  Michal,  you  shan't  take  him  away,  do  you 
hear  ?  " 

"  There,  there,  leave  the  children  together,"  returned  Paul, 
as  he  shouldered  his  gun,  and  kissing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to 
Katrina,  stepped  away  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  dark  pine 
woods.  Paul  walked  on,  humming  the  fragment  of  an  air  that 
he  had  heard  in  a  very  different  place  many  years  ago.  A 
strange  feeling  of  elation  crept  over  him,  very  different  to  the 
false  excitement  which  his  solitary  drinking  bouts  were  wont 
to  produce.  A  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  his  whole 
life,  the  skies  looked  brighter,  the  spieulce  of  the  pine  trees  of  a 
more  vivid  green,  and  the  landscape  seemed  to  have  lost  that 
dull  cloud  of  depression  which  had  for  years  appeared  to  hang 
over  it.  And  beneath  all  this  exaltation  of  the  mind,  beneath 
all  this  unlooked-for  promise  of  a  more  happy  future,  lurked  a 
heavy,  inexplicable  feeling  of  a  power  to  come,  a  something 
without  form  or  shape,  and  yet  the  more  terrible  because  it  was 
shrouded  by  that  thick  veil  which  conceals  from  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  the  strange  fantastic  designs  of  the  dwellers  beyond  the 
line  of  earthly  influences. 

There  were  no  signs  of  the  poacher,  and  wearied  witli 
searching  for  him,  Paul  made  the  woods  reecho  with  his 
name.  The  great  dog  Troska,  which  had  followed  his  master, 
looked  up  wistfully  into  his  face,  and  at  a  second  repetition 
of  the  name  "  Ivanovitch,"  uttered  a  long  plaintive  howl, 
and  then,  looking  round  at  Paul  as  though  entreating  him  to 
follow,  moved  slowly  ahead  towards  a  denser  portion  of  the 
forest.  A  little  mystified  at  the  hound's  unusual  proceed- 
ings, Paul  followed,  keeping  his  gun  ready  to  fire  at  the  least 
sign  of  danger.  He  thought  that  he  knew  the  forest  well, 
but  the  dog  led  the  way  to  a  portion  which  he  never  remem- 
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bered  to  have  visited  before.  He  had  got  away  from  the 
pine  trees  now,  and  had  entered  a  dense  thicket  formed  of 
stunted  oaks  and  hollies.  The  great  dog  kept  only  a  yard 
or  so  ahead;  his  lips  were  drawn  back,  showing  the  strong 
white  fangs,  the  hair  upon  his  neck  and  back  was  bristling, 
and  his  tail  firmly  pressed  between  his  hind  legs.  Evidently 
the  animal  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  terror,  and  yet 
it  proceeded  bravely  forward.  Struggling  through  the  dense 
thicket,  Paul  suddenly  found  himself  in  an  open  space  of 
some  ten  or  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  At  one  end  of  it  was 
a  slimy  pool,  into  the  waters  of  which  several  strange-looking 
reptiles  glided  as  the  man  and  dog  made  their  appearance. 
Almost  in  the  center  of  the  opening  was  a  shattered  stone 
cross,  and  at  its  base  lay  a  dark  heap,  close  to  which  Troska 
stopped,  and  again  raising  his  head,  uttered  a  long  melancholy 
howl.  For  an  instant  or  two,  Paul  gazed  hesitatingly  at  the 
shapeless  heap  that  lay  beneath  the  cross,  and  then,  mustering 
up  all  his  courage,  he  stepped  forwards  and  bent  anxiously 
over  it.  One  glance  was  enough,  for  he  recognized  the  body 
of  Ivanovitch  the  poacher,  hideously  mangled.  With  a  cry 
of  surprise,  he  turned  over  the  body,  and  shuddered  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  terrible  injuries  that  had  been  inflicted.  The 
unfortunate  man  had  evidently  been  attacked  b}^  some  savage 
beast,  for  there  were  marks  of  teeth  upon  the  throat,  and  the 
jugular  vein  had  been  almost  torn  out.  The  breast  of  the 
corpse  had  been  torn  open,  evidently  by  long  sharp  claws,  and 
there  was  a  gaping  orifice  upon  the  left  side,  round  which  the 
blood  had  formed  in  a  thick  coagulated  patch.  The  only 
animals  to  bu  found  in  the  forests  of  Russia  capable  of  inflict- 
ing such  wounds  are  the  bear  or  the  wolf,  and  the  question 
as  to  the  class  of  the  assailant  was  easily  settled  by  a  glance 
at  the  dank  ground,  which  showed  the  prints  of  a  wolf  so 
entirely  different  from  the  plantegrade  traces  of  the  bear. 

"Savage  brutes,"  muttered  Paul.  "So,  after  all,  there 
may  have  been  some  truth  in  Michal's  story,  and  the  old  idiot 
may  for  once  in  liis  life  liavc  spoken  the  truth.  Well,  it  is 
no  concern  of  mine,  and  if  a  fellow  cliooses  to  wander  about 
the  woods  at  night  to  kill  jny  game,  instead  of  remaining  in 
his  own  hovel,  he  must  take  his  chance.  Tlie  strange  thing 
is  that  tlic  l)rutes  have  not  eaten  liim,  though  tliey  have 
mauled  him  so  terribly." 

He  turned  away  as  he  sj)oke,  intending  to  retuiJi  home  and 
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send  out  some  of  the  serfs  to  bring  in  the  body  of  the  unhappj' 
man,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  small  white  object  hanging 
from  a  bramble  bush  near  the  pond.  He  made  towards  the  spot, 
and  taking  up  the  object,  examined  it  curiously.  It  was  a  tuft 
of  coarse  white  hair,  evidentl}^  belonging  to  some  animal. 

"  A  wolf's  liair,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,"  muttered  Paul, 
pressing  the  hair  between  his  fingers,  and  then  applying  it  to 
his  nose.  "  And  from  its  color,  I  should  think  that  it  belonged 
to  the  white  lady  who  so  terribly  alarmed  old  Michal  on  the 
occasion  of  his  night  walk  tlii-ough  the  marsh." 

Paul  found  it  no  easy  task  to  retrace  his  steps  toAvards  those 
parts  of  the  forest  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  Troska 
seemed  unable  to  render  him  the  slightest  assistance,  but 
followed  moodily  behind.  Many  times  Paul  found  his  way 
blocked  by  impenetrable  thicket  or  dangerous  quagmire,  and 
during  his  many  wanderings  he  had  the  ever-present  sensation 
that  there  was  a  something  close  to  him,  an  invisible  something, 
a  noiseless  something  ;  but  for  all  that  a  presence  which  moved 
as  he  advanced,  and  halted  as  he  si  opped  in  vain  to  listen. 
The  certainty  that  an  impalpable  thing  of  some  shape  or  other 
was  close  at  hand  grew  so  strong,  that  as  the  short  autumn  day 
began  to  close,  and  darker  shadows  to  fall  between  the  trunks  of 
the  lofty  trees,  it  made  liim  hurry  on  at  his  utmost  speed.  At 
length,  when  he  had  grown  almost  mad  with  terror,  he  suddenly 
came  upon  a  path  he  knew,  and  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief, 
he  stepped  briskly  forward  in  the  direction  of  Kostopchin.  As 
he  left  the  forest  and  came  into  the  open  country,  a  faint  wail 
seemed  to  ring  through  the  darkness  ;  but  Paul's  nerves  had 
been  so  much  shaken  that  he  did  not  know  wliether  this  was  an 
actual  fact  or  only  the  offspring  of  his  own  excited  fancy.  As 
he  crossed  the  neglected  lawn  that  lay  in  front  of  the  house, 
old  Michal  came  rushing  out  of  the  house  with  terror  convuls- 
ing every  feature. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  !  "  gasped  he,  "  is  not  this  too 
terrible  ?  " 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  my  Katrina  ?  "  cried  the  father, 
a  sudden  sickly  feeling  of  terror  passing  through  liis  heart. 

"  No,  no,  the  little  lady  is  quite  safe,  thanks  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Saint  Alexander  of  Nevskoi,"  returned  Michal  ; 
"  but  oh,  my  lord,  poor  Marta,  the  herd's  daughter " 

"  Well,  what  of  the  slut  ?  "  demanded  Paul,  for  now  that  his 
momentary  fear  for  the  safety  of  liis  daughter  had  passed  away, 
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he  had  but  little  sympathy  to  spare  for  so  insignificant  a  crea- 
ture as  a  serf  girl. 

"I  told  you  that  Kosma  was  dying,"  answered  Michal. 
'•  Well,  Marta  went  across  the  marsh  this  afternoon  to  fetch  tlie 
priest,  but  alas  !  she  never  came  back." 

"  What  detained  her,  then  ?  "  asked  his  master. 

"  One  of  the  neighbors,  going  in  to  see  how  Kosma  was  getting 
on,  found  the  poor  old  man  dead  ;  his  face  was  terribly  contorted, 
and  he  was  half  in  the  bed,  and  half  out,  as  though  he  had 
striven  to  reach  the  door.  The  man  ran  to  the  village  to  give 
the  alarm,  and  as  the  men  returned  to  the  herdsman's  hut,  they 
found  the  body  of  Marta  in  a  thicket  by  the  clump  of  alders  on 
the  marsh." 

"  Her  body  —  she  was  dead  then  ?  "  asked  Paul. 

"  Dead,  my  lord ;  killed  by  wolves,"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  And  oh,  my  lord,  it  is  too  horrible,  her  breast  was  horribly 
lacerated,  and  her  heart  had  been  taken  out  and  eaten,  for  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found." 

Paul  started,  for  the  horrible  mutilation  of  tlie  body  of 
Ivanovitch  the  poacher  occurred  to  his  recollection. 

"  And,  my  lord,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  this  is  not  all  ;  on 
a  ])usli  close  by  was  this  tuft  of  hair,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  took 
it  from  a  piece  of  paper  in  which  it  was  Avrapped  and  handed  it 
to  his  master. 

Paul  took  it  and  recognized  a  similar  tuft  of  hair  to  that  which 
he  had  seen  upon  the  bramble  bush  beside  the  shattered  cross. 

"Surely,  my  lord,"  continued  Michal,  not  heeding  his 
master's  look  of  surprise,  "you  will  have  out  men  and  dogs 
to  Imnt  down  this  terrible  creature,  or,  better  still,  send  for  the 
priest  and  lioly  water,  for  I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  crca- 
tui"e  belongs  to  this  earth." 

Paul  shuddered,  and,  after  a  sliort  pause,  he  told  Michal  of 
the  gliastly  end  of  Ivanovitch  the  poacher. 

Tlie  old  man  listened  with  the  utmost  excitement,  crossing 
himself  repeatedly,  and  nmttering  invocations  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints  every  instant;  but  his  master  would  no 
longer  listen  to  him,  and,  ordering  him  to  place  brandy  on  the 
table,  sat  drinking  moodily  nntil  daylight. 

The  next  day  a  fresh  horror  awaited  the  inhabitants  of 
Kostopchin.  An  old  man,  a  conlirnied  drnnkard,  had  staggered 
out  of  the  vodki  shop  with  the  intention  of  returning  home  ; 
three  hours  later  he  was  found  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  horribly 
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scratched  and  mutilated,  with  the  same  gaping  orifice  in  the 
left  side  of  the  breast,  from  which  the  heart  had  been  forcibly 
torn  out. 

Three  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  week  the  same 
ghastly  tragedy  occurred  —  a  little  child,  an  able-bodied  laborer, 
and  an  old  woman,  were  all  found  with  the  same  terrible  marks 
of  mutilation  upon  them,  and  in  every  case  the  same  tuft  of 
white  hair  was  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bodies. 
A  frightful  panic  ensued,  and  an  excited  crowd  of  serfs  sur- 
rounded the  house  at  Kostopchin,  calling  upon  their  master, 
Paul  Sergevitch,  to  save  them  from  the  fiend  that  had  been  let 
loose  upon  them,  and  shouting  out  various  remedies,  which  they 
insisted  upon  being  carried  into  effect  at  once. 

Paul  felt  a  strange  disinclination  to  adopt  any  active 
measures.  A  certain  feeling  which  he  could  not  account  for 
urged  him  to  remain  quiescent ;  but  the  Russian  serf  when  suf- 
fering under  an  access  of  superstitious  terror  is  a  dangerous 
person  to  deal  with,  and,  with  extreme  reluctance,  Paul  Serge- 
vitch issued  instructions  for  a  thorough  search  through  tlie 
estate,  and  a  general  battue  of  the  pine  woods. 

The  army  of  beaters  convened  by  Michal  was  ready  with 
the  first  dawn  of  sunrise,  and  formed  a  strange  and  almost  gro- 
tesque-looking assemblage,  armed  with  rusty  old  firelocks,  heavy 
bludgeons,  and  scythes  fastened  on  to  the  end  of  long  poles. 
Paul,  with  his  double-barreled  gun  thrown  across  his  shoulder 
and  a  keen  hunting  knife  thrust  into  his  belt,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  serfs,  accompanied  by  the  two  great  hounds,  Troska 
and  Branskoe.  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  hedgerows  were 
examined,  and  the  little  outlying  clumps  were  thoroughly 
searched,  but  without  success ;  and  at  last  a  circle  was  formed 
round  the  larger  portion  of  the  forest,  and  with  loud  shouts, 
blowing  of  horns,  and  beating  of  copper  cooking  utensils,  the 
crowd  of  eager  serfs  pushed  their  way  through  the  brushwood. 
Frightened  birds  flew  up,  whirring  through  the  pine  branches ; 
hares  and  rabbits  darted  from  their  hiding  places  behind  tufts 
and  hummocks  of  grass,  and  skurried  away  in  the  utmost  terror. 
Occasionally  a  roe  deer  rushed  through  the  thicket,  or  a  wild 
boar  burst  through  the  thin  lines  of  beaters,  but  no  signs  of 
wolves  were  to  be  seen.  The  circle  grew  narrower  and  yet 
more  narrow,  when  all  at  once  a  wild  shriek  and  a  confused 
murmur  of  voices  echoed  through  the  pine  trees.  All  rushed 
to  the  spot,  and  a  young  lad  was  discovered  weltering  in  his 
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blood  and  terribly  mutilated,  though  life  still  lingered  in  the 
mangled  frame.  A  few  drops  of  vodki  were  poured  down  his 
throat,  and  he  managed  to  gasp  out  that  the  white  wolf  had 
sprung  upon  him  suddenly,  and,  tlirowiug  him  to  the  ground, 
had  commenced  tearing  at  the  flesh  over  his  heart.  He  would 
inevitably  have  been  killed,  had  not  the  animal  quitted  him, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  other  beaters. 

"  The  beast  ran  into  that  thicket,"  gasped  the  boy,  and  then 
once  more  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 

I^ut  the  words  of  the  wounded  boy  had  been  eagerly  passed 
round,  and  a  hundred  different  propositions  were  made. 

"  Set  fire  to  the  thicket,"  exclaimed  one. 

"  Fire  a  volley  into  it,"  suggested  another. 

"  A  bold  dash  in,  and  trample  the  beast's  life  out,"  shouted 
a  third. 

The  first  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  a  hundred  eager 
hands  collected  dried  sticks  and  leaves,  and  then  a  light  was 
kindled.  Just  as  the  fire  was  about  to  be  applied,  a  soft, 
sweet  voice  issued  from  the  center  of  the  thicket. 

"  Do  not  set  fire  to  the  forest,  my  dear  friends  ;  give  me 
time  to  come  out.  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  have  been 
frightened  to  death  by  that  awful  creature  ?  " 

All  started  back  in  amazement,  and  Paul  felt  a  strange, 
sudden  tlirill  pass  through  his  heart  as  those  soft  musical 
accents  fell  upon  his  ear. 

There  was  a  light  rustling  in  the  brushwood,  and  then  a 
vision  suddenly  appeared,  which  filled  the  souls  of  the 
beliolders  with  surprise.  As  the  bushes  divided,  a  fair  woman, 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  soft  white  fur,  with  a  fantastically 
shaped  traveling  cap  of  green  velvet  upon  her  head,  stood 
before  them.  She  was  exquisitely  fair,  and  her  long  Titian 
red  hair  hung  in  dislieveled  masses  over  her  shoulders. 

"  My  good  man,"  began  she,  with  a  certain  tinge  of  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  in  her  voice,  "is  your  master  here?" 

As  moved  by  a  spring,  Paul  stepped  forward  and  mechani- 
cally raised  his  cap. 

"I  am  Paul  Sergcvitch,"  said  he,  "and  these  woods  are  on 
my  estate  of  Kostopcliin.  A  fearful  wolf  has  been  committing 
a  series  of  terrible  devastations  ui)on  my  people,  and  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  liunt  it  down.  A  boy  whom  lie  has  just 
wounded  says  that  lie  ran  into  tlu!  thicket  from  which  you 
liave  just  emerged,  to  tlic  surprise  c»f  us  all." 
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"  I  know,"  answered  the  lady,  fixing  her  clear,  steel-ljlue 
eyes  keenly  upon  Paul's  face.  "  The  terrible  beast  rushed 
past  me,  and  dived  into  a  large  cavity  in  the  earth  in  the  very 
center  of  tlie  thicket.  It  was  a  huge  white  wolf,  and  I  greatly 
feared  that  it  would  devour  me." 

''  Ho,  my  men,"  cried  Paul,  "  take  spade  and  mattock,  and 
dig  out  the  monster,  for  she  has  come  to  the  end  of  her  tetlier 
at  last.  Madam,  I  do  not  know  what  chance  has  conducted 
you  to  this  wild  solitude,  but  the  hospitality  of  Kostopchin  is 
at  your  disposal,  and  I  will,  with  your  permission,  conduct  you 
there  as  soon  as  this  scourge  of  the  countryside  has  been 
dispatched." 

He  offered  his  hand  with  some  remains  of  his  former 
courtesy,  but  started  back  with  an  expression  of  horror  on  his 
face. 

"  Blood,"  cried  he  ;  "  why,  madam,  your  hand  and  fingers 
are  stained  with  blood." 

A  faint  color  rose  to  the  lady's  cheek,  but  it  died  away  in 
an  instant  as  she  answered,  with  a  faint  smile :  — 

"  The  dreadful  creature  was  all  covered  with  blood,  and  I 
suppose  I  must  have  stained  my  hands  against  the  bushes 
through  which  it  had  passed,  when  I  parted  them  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  fiery  death  with  which  you  threatened  me." 

There  was  a  ring  of  suppressed  irony  in  her  voice,  and 
Paul  felt  his  eyes  drop  before  the  glance  of  those  cold  steel- 
blue  eyes.  Meanwhile,  urged  to  the  utmost  exertion  by  their 
fears,  the  serfs  plied  spade  and  mattock  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
The  cavity  was  speedily  enlarged,  but,  when  a  dej)th  of  eight 
feet  had  been  attained,  it  was  found  to  terminate  in  a  little 
burrow  not  large  enough  to  admit  a  rabbit,  much  less  a  crea- 
ture of  the  white  wolf's  size.  There  were  none  of  the  tufts  of 
white  hair  which  had  hitherto  been  always  found  beside  the 
bodies  of  the  victims,  nor  did  that  peculiar  rank  odor  which 
always  indicates  the  presence  of  wild  animals  hang  about  the 
spot. 

The  superstitious  Muscovites  crossed  themselves,  and 
scrambled  out  of  the  hole  with  grotesque  alacrity.  The  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  the  monster  which  had  committed 
such  frightful  ravages  had  cast  a  chill  over  the  hearts  of  the 
ignorant  peasants,  and,  unheeding  the  shouts  of  their  master, 
they  left  the  forest,  which  seemed  to  be  overcast  with  the  gloom 
of  some  impending  calamity. 
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'•  Forgive  the  ignorance  of  these  boors,  madam,"  said  Paul, 
when  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  strange  lady,  "  and 
permit  me  to  escort  you  to  my  poor  house,  for  you  must  have 
need  of  rest  and  refreshment,  and " 

Here  Paul  checked  himself  abruptly,  and  a  dark  flush  of 
embarrassment  passed  over  his  face. 

"  And,"  said  the  lady,  with  the  same  faint  smile,  "  and  you 
are  dying  Avith  curiosity  to  know  how  I  suddenly  made  my 
appearance  from  a  thicket  in  your  forest.  You  say  that  you 
are  the  lord  of  Kostopchin :  then  you  are  Paul  Sergevitch,  and 
should  surely  know  how  the  ruler  of  Holy  Russia  takes  upon 
himself  to  interfere  with  the  doings  of  his  children  ?  " 

"  You  know  me,  then?  "  exclaimed  Paul,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  have  lived  in  foreign  lands,  as  you  have,  and  have 
heard  your  name  often.  Did  you  not  break  the  bank  at  Blank- 
burg  ?  Did  you  not  carry  off  Isola  INIenuti,  the  dancer,  from 
a  liost  of  competitors  ;  and,  as  a  last  instance  of  my  knowledge, 
shall  I  recall  to  your  memory  a  certain  morning,  on  a  sandy 
shore,  with  two  men  facing  each  other  pistol  in  liand,  the  one 
young,  fair,  and  boyish-looking,  hardly  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  the  other " 

"  Hush  I  "  exclaimed  Paul,  hoarsely ;  "  you  evidently  know 
me,  but  who  in  the  fiend's  name  are  you  ?  " 

"  Simpl}^  a  woman  who  once  moved  in  society  and  read  the 
papers,  and  who  is  now  a  hunted  fugitive." 

"  A  fugitive  !  "  returned  Paul,  hotly ;  "  who  dare  to  persecute 
you?" 

Tlie  lady  moved  a  little  closer  to  him,  and  then  whispered 
in  his  ear  :  — 

"  The  police  !  " 

"  The  police  !  "  repeated  Paul,  stepping  back  a  pace  or  two. 
*'  The  police  !  " 

"  Yes,  Paul  Sergevitch,  the  police,"  returned  the  lady,  "  that 
body  at  the  mention  of  wliich  it  is  said  the  very  Emperor 
trembles  as  lie  sits  in  liis  gilded  chambers  in  the  Winter  Palace. 
Yes,  I  have  had  the  imprudence  to  speak  my  mind  too  freely, 
and  —  well,  you  know  what  women  liavo  to  dread  wlio  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  in  Holy  Russia.  To  avoid  such 
infamous  dngradatinns  I  fled,  acc()m])iinird  by  a  faithful  domes- 
tic. 1  fled  in  liopes  of  gaining  the  frontier,  l)ut  a  few  versts 
from  Ijere  a  body  of  mounted  police  rode  up.  My  poor  old 
servant  had  the  imprudence  to  resist,  and  was  shot  dead.      Half 
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wild  with  terror  I  fled  into  the  forest,  and  wandered  about 
until  I  heard  the  noise  your  serfs  made  in  beating  the  woods. 
I  thought  it  was  the  police,  who  had  organized  a  search  for 
me,  and  I  crept  into  the  thicket  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment. The  rest  you  know.  And  now,  Paul  Sergevitch,  tell 
me  whether  you  dare  give  shelter  to  a  proscribed  fugitive  such 
as  1  am." 

"  Madam,"  returned  Paul,  gazing  into  the  clear-cut  features 
before  him,  glowing  with  the  animation  of  tlie  recital,  "  Kostop- 
chin  is  ever  open  to  misfortune  —  and  beauty,"  added  he,  with 
a  bow. 

"  Ah !  "  cried  the  lady,  with  a  laugh  in  which  there  was 
something  sinister  ;  "  I  expect  that  misfortune  would  knock  at 
your  door  for  a  long  time,  if  it  was  unaccompanied  by  beauty. 
However,  I  thank  you,  and  will  accept  your  hospitality ;  but 
if  evil  come  upon  you,  remember  that  I  am  not  to  be 
blamed." 

"  You  will  be  safe  enough  at  Kostopchin,"  returned  Paul. 
"  The  police  won't  trouble  their  heads  about  me ;  they  know 
that  since  the  Emperor  drove  me  to  lead  this  hideous  existence, 
politics  have  no  charm  for  me,  and  that  the  brandy  bottle  is 
the  only  charm  of  my  life." 

"Dear  me,"  answered  the  lady,  eying  him  uneasily,  "a 
morbid  drunkard,  are  you  ?  Well,  as  I  am  half  perished  with 
cold,  suppose  you  take  me  to  Kostopchin ;  you  will  be  con- 
ferring a  favor  on  me,  and  will  get  back  all  the  sooner  to  your 
favorite  brandy." 

She  placed  her  hand  upon  Paul's  arm  as  she  spoke,  and 
mechanically  he  led  the  way  to  the  great  solitary  white  house. 
The  few  servants  betrayed  no  astonishment  at  the  appearance 
of  the  lady,  for  some  of  the  serfs  on  their  way  back  to  the 
village  had  spread  the  report  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
mysterious  stranger ;  besides,  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
question  the  acts  of  their  somewhat  arbitrary  master. 

Alexis  and  Katrina  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Paul  and  his 
guest  sat  down  to  a  hastily  improvised  meal. 

"I  am  no  great  eater,"  remarked  the  lady,  as  she  played 
with  the  food  before  her ;  and  Paul  noticed  with  surprise 
that  scarcely  a  morsel  passed  her  lips,  though  she  more  than 
once  filled  and  emptied  a  goblet  of  the  champagne  which  had 
been  opened  in  honor  of  her  arrival. 

"  So  it  seems,"  remarked  he  ;  "  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for 
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the  food  in  this  benighted   hole  is  not  what  either  you  or  I 
have  been  accustomed  to." 

"  Oh,  it  does  well  enough,"  returned  the  lady,  carelessly. 
•'  And  now,  if  you  have  such  a  thing  as  a  woman  in  the  estab- 
lishment, you  can  let  her  show  me  to  my  room,  for  I  am  nearly 
dead  for  want  of  sleep." 

Paul  struck  a  hand  bell  that  stood  on  the  table  beside  him, 
and  the  stranger  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with  a  brief  "  Good 
night,"  was  moving  towards  the  door,  when  the  old  man  Michal 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the  threshold.  The  aged 
intendant  started  backwards  as  though  to  avoid  a  heavy  blow, 
and  his  fingers  at  once  sought  for  the  crucifix  Avhich  he  wore 
suspended  round  liis  neck,  and  on  whose  protection  he  relied 
to  shield  him  from  the  powers  of  darkness. 

"  Blessed  Virgin  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Holy  Saint  Radislas 
protect  me,  where  have  I  seen  her  before?" 

The  lady  took  no  notice  of  the  old  man's  evident  terror, 
but  passed  away  down  the  echoing  corridor. 

The  old  man  now  timidly  approached  his  master,  who, 
after  swallowing  a  glass  of  brandy,  had  drawn  his  chair  up 
to  the  stove,  and  was  gazing  moodily  at  its  polished  sur- 
face. 

"My  lord,"  said  Michal,  venturing  to  touch  his  master's 
shoulder,  "  is  that  the  lady  that  you  found  in  the  forest  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Paul,  a  smile  breaking  out  over  his  face  ; 
"  she  is  very  beautiful,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Beautiful !  "  repeated  Michal,  crossing  himself,  "  she  may 
liave  beauty,  but  it  is  that  of  a  demon.  Wliere  have  I  seen 
her  before  ?  —  wliere  have  I  seen  those  shining  teeth  and  those 
cold  eyes?  She  is  not  like  any  one  here,  and  I  have  never 
been  ten  versts  from  Kostopchin  in  my  life.  I  am  utterly  be- 
wildered. Ah,  I  have  it,  the  dying  herdsman  — save  the 
mark  !  Gospodin,  have  a  care.  I  tell  you  that  the  strange 
lady  is  the  image  of  the  white  wolf." 

"You  old  fool,"  returned  his  master,  savagely,  "let  me 
ever  hear  you  repeat  such  nonsense  again,  and  I  will  have 
you  skinned  alive.  The  lady  is  highborn,  and  of  good  fam- 
ily ;  beware  how  you  insult  lu-r.  Nay,  I  give  you  further 
commands  :  sec  that  during  her  sojourn  here  she  is  treated 
with  tiie  utmost  respect.  And  communicate  this  to  all  tiie 
servants.  Mind,  no  more  tales  about  the  vision  that  your 
addled  br;iiii   conjuitMl   up  of  wolves  in  tlic  marsh,  and  above 
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all  do  not  let  me  liear  that  you  have  been  alarming  my  dear 
little  Katrina  with  your  senseless  babble." 

The  old  man  bowed  humbly,  and,  after  a  short  pause, 
remarked  :  — 

"  The  lad  that  was  injured  at  the  hunt  to-day  is  dead,  my 
lord." 

"Oh,  dead  is  he,  poor  wretch!"  returned  Paul,  to  wliom 
the  death  of  a  serf  lad  was  not  a  matter  of  overweening 
importance.  "  But  look  here,  Michal,  remember  that  if  any 
inquiries  are  made  about  the  lady,  that  no  one  knows  anything 
about  her  ;  that,  in  fact,  no  one  has  seen  her  at  all." 

"  Your  lordship  shall  be  obeyed,"  answered  the  old  man  ; 
and  then,  seeing  that  his  master  had  relapsed  into  his  former 
moody  reverie,  he  left  the  room,  crossing  himself  at  every  step 
he  took. 

Late  into  the  night  Paul  sat  up  thinking  over  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day.  He  had  told  Michal  that  his  guest  was 
of  noble  family,  but  in  reality  he  knew  nothing  more  of  her 
than  she  had  condescended  to  tell  him. 

"  Why,  I  don't  even  know  her  name,"  muttered  he  ;  "  and 
yet  somehow  or  other  it  seems  as  if  a  new  feature  of  my  life 
was  opening  before  me.  However,  I  have  made  one  step 
in  advance  by  getting  her  here,  and  if  she  talks  about  leaving, 
why,  all  that  I  have  to  do  is  threaten  her  with  the  police." 

After  his  usual  custom  he  smoked  cigarette  after  cigarette, 
and  poured  out  copious  tumblers  of  brandy.  The  attendant 
serf  replenished  the  stove  from  a  small  den  which  opened 
into  the  corridor,  and  after  a  time  Paul  slumbered  heavily  in 
his  armchair.  He  was  aroused  by  a  light  touch  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and,  starting  up,  saw  the  stranger  of  the  forest  standing 
by  his  side. 

"  This  is  indeed  kind  of  you,"  said  she,  with  her  usual 
mocking  smile.  "  You  felt  that  I  should  be  strange  here,  and 
you  got  up  early  to  see  to  the  horses,  or  can  it  really  be, 
those  ends  of  cigarettes,  that  empty  bottle  of  brandy  ?  Paul 
Sergevitch,  you  have  not  been  to  bed  at  all." 

Paul  muttered  a  few  indistinct  words  in  reply,  and  then, 
ringing  the  bell  furiously,  ordered  the  servant  to  clear  away 
the  debris  of  last  night's  orgy,  and  lay  the  table  for  break- 
fast ;  then,  with  a  hasty  apology,  he  left  the  room  to  make  a 
fresh  toilet,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  returned  with  his  appear- 
ance sensibly  improved  by  his  ablutions  and  change  of  dress- 
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"I  dare  say,"  remarked  the  lady,  as  tliey  were  seated  at 
the  morning  meal,  for  which  she  manifested  the  same  indif- 
ference that  she  had  for  the  dinner  of  the  previous  evening, 
'*  that  you  would  like  to  know  my  name  and  who  I  am.  Well, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  my  name.  It  is  Ravina,  but  as  to  my 
family  and  who  I  am,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  for  you  to  remain 
in  ignorance.  A  matter  of  policy,  my  dear  Paul  Serge v itch, 
a  mere  matter  of  policy,  you  see.  I  leave  you  to  judge  from 
my  manners  and  appearance  whether  I  am  of  sufficiently  good 
form  to  be  invited  to  the  honor  of  your  table " 

"  None  more  worthy,"  broke  in  Paul,  whose  bemuddled 
brain  was  fast  succumbing  to  the  charms  of  his  guest ;  "  and 
surely  that  is  a  question  upon  which  I  may  be  deemed  a 
competent  judge." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that,"  returned  Ravina,  "  for  from 
all  accounts  the  compan}'-  that  you  used  to  keep  was  not  of 
tlie  most  select  character." 

"  No,  but  hear  me,"  began  Paul,  seizing  her  hand  and 
endeavoring  to  carry  it  to  his  lips.  But  as  he  did  so  an  un- 
pleasant chill  passed  over  him,  for  those  slender  fingers  were 
icy  cold. 

"  Do  not  be  foolisli,"  said  Ravina,  drawing  away  her  hand, 
after  she  had  permitted  it  to  rest  for  an  instant  in  Paul's  grasp ; 
"  do  you  not  hear  some  one  coming  ?  " 

As  she  spoke  the  sound  of  tiny  pattering  feet  was  heard 
in  the  corridor,  then  the  door  was  flung  violently  open,  and 
with  a  shrill  cry  of  delight,  Katrina  rushed  into  the  room, 
followed  more  slowly  by  her  brother  Alexis. 

"  And  are  these  your  cliildren  ? "  asked  Ravina,  as  Paul 
took  up  the  little  girl  and  placed  lier  fondly  upon  his  knee, 
whilst  the  boy  stood  a  few  paces  from  the  door  gazing  with 
eyes  of  wonder  upon  the  strange  woman,  for  whose  appear- 
ance he  was  utterly  unaljle  to  account.  "  Come  here,  my 
little  man,"  continued  she  ;  "  I  suppose  that  you  are  the  heir 
of  Kostopchin,  though  you  do  not  resemble  your  fatlier 
much." 

"He  takes  after  li is  mother,  I  think,"  retnrntjd  Paul,  care- 
lessly; "and  how  hius  my  darling  Katrina  been '/ "  he  added, 
a'hlressing  liis  (laughter. 

"Quite  well,  \y,i\)ii  ch-ar,"  anHW(^)-ed  the  child  ;  "but  where  is 
tlie  fine  white  wolf  skin  that  you  j)romised  me?" 

"  Your  fatlier  did   7iot    find   her,"  answered   Ravina,  with  :i 
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little  laugh  ;  "  the  white  wolf  was  not  so  easy  to  catch  as  he 
fancied." 

Alexis  had  moved  a  few  steps  nearer  to  the  lady,  and  was 
listening  with  grave  attention  to  every  word  she  uttered. 

"  Are  white  wolves  so  difficult  to  kill,  then  ?  "  asked  he. 

"It  seems  so,  my  little  man,"  returned  the  lady,  "since 
your  father  and  all  the  serfs  of  Kostoj)chin  were  unable  to 
do  so." 

"  I  have  got  a  pistol,  that  good  old  Michal  has  taught  me  to 
fire,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  kill  her  if  ever  I  got  a  sight  of  her," 
observed  Alexis,  boldly. 

"  There  is  a  brave  boy,"  returned  Ravina,  with  one  of  her 
shrill  laughs  ;  "  and  now,  won't  you  come  and  sit  on  my  knee, 
for  I  am  very  fond  of  little  boys  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  like  you,"  answered  Alexis,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "for  Michal  says " 

"  Gro  to  your  room,  you  insolent  young  brat,"  broke  in  his 
father,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  You  spend  so  much  of  your 
time  with  Michal  and  the  serfs  that  you  have  learned  all  their 
boorish  habits." 

Two  tiny  tears  rolled  down  the  boy's  cheeks  as  in  obedience 
to  his  father's  orders  he  turned  about  and  quitted  the  room, 
whilst  Ravina  darted  a  strange  look  of  dislike  after  him.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  door  had  closed,  the  fair  woman  addressed 
Katrina. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  will  not  be  so  unkind  to  me  as  your 
brother,"  said  she.  "Come  to  me,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  held 
out  her  arms. 

The  little  girl  came  to  her  without  hesitation,  and  began  to 
smooth  the  silken  tresses  which  were  coiled  and  wreathed  around 
Ravina's  head. 

"Pretty,  pretty,"  she  murmured,  "beautiful  lady." 

"  You  see,  Paul  Sergevitch,  that  youi-  little  daughter  has 
taken  to  me  at  once,"  remarked  Ravina. 

"  She  takes  after  her  father,  who  was  always  noted  for  his 
good  taste,"  returned  Paul,  with  a  bow  ;  "  but  take  care,  madam, 
or  the  little  puss  will  have  your  necklace  off." 

The  child  had  indeed  succeeded  in  unclasping  the  glittering 
ornament,  and  was  now  inspecting  it  in  high  glee. 

"  That  is  a  curious  ornament,"  said  Paul,  stepping  up  to  the 
child  and  taking  the  circlet  from  her  hand. 

It  was  indeed  a  quaintly  fashioned  ornament,  consisting  as  it 
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did  of  a  number  of  what  were  apparently  curved  pieces  of  sharp- 
pointed  hoi-n  set  in  gold,  and  depending  from  a  snake  of  the 
same  precious  metal. 

''  Why,  these  are  claws,"  continued  he,  as  he  looked  at  them 
more  carefully. 

"  Yes,  wolves'  claws,"  answered  Ravina,  taking  the  necklet 
from  the  child  and  reclasping  it  round  her  neck.  ''  It  is  a 
family  relic  which  I  have  always  worn." 

Katrina  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  cry  at  her  new  plaything 
being  taken  from  her,  but  by  caresses  and  endearments  Ravina 
soon  contrived  to  lull  her  once  more  into  a  good  temper. 

•■'  My  daughter  has  certaiidy  taken  to  you  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner,"  remarked  Paul,  with  a  pleased  smile.  "  You  have 
quite  obtained  possession  of  her  heart." 

"•  Not  yet,  whatever  I  may  do  later  on,"  answered  the 
woman,  with  her  strange  cold  smile,  as  she  pressed  the  child 
closer  towards  her  and  shot  a  glance  at  Paul  which  made  him 
quiver  with  an  emotion  that  he  had  never  felt  before.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  child  grew  tired  of  her  new  acquaintance, 
and  sliding  down  from  her  knee,  crept  from  the  room  in  search 
of  her  brother  Alexis. 

Paul  and  Ravina  remained  silent  for  a  few  instants,  and 
then  the  woman  broke  the  silence. 

"  All  that  remains  for  me  now,  Paul  Sergevitch,  is  to  tres- 
pass on  your  hospitality,  and  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  some  dis- 
guise, and  assist  me  to  gain  tlie  nearest  post  town,  which,  I 
think,  is  Vitroski." 

"And  why  should  you  wish  to  leave  this  at  all,"  demanded 
Paul,  a  deep  flush  rising  to  his  cheek.  "  You  are  perfectly  safe 
in  my  house,  and  if  you  attempt  to  pursue  your  journey  there 
is  every  chance  of  your  being  recognized  and  captured." 

"Why  do  I  wish  to  leave  this  house?"  answered  Ravina, 
rising  to  her  feet  and  casting  a  look  of  surprise  up(m  her  inter- 
rogator. "Can  you  a.sk  such  a  question?  How  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  remain  here  ?  " 

"It  is  i)erfcctly  iini)ossible  for  you  to  leave;  of  tliat  I  am 
(luite  certain,"  answered  the  man,  doggedly.  "All  I  know  is, 
that  if  you  leave  KosU^pchin,  you  will  inevitably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  ])olice." 

"And  Paul  Sergevitch  will  Itll  tliciii  wlicre  they  can  liud 
me?"  questiont'il  liavina,  with  an  ironical  inthu'tion  in  ihf  l<>ii«' 
of  licr  voice. 
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"  I  never  said  so,"  returned  Paul. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  tlie  woman,  quickly,  "  but  I  am 
not  slow  in  reading  thoughts;  they  are  sometimes  plainer  to 
read  than  words.  You  are  saying  to  yourself,  '  Kostopchin  is 
but  a  dull  hole  after  all ;  chance  has  thrown  into  my  hands  a 
woman  whose  beauty  pleases  me  ;  she  is  utterly  friendless,  and 
is  in  fear  of  the  pursuit  of  the  police  ;  why  should  1  not  bend 
her  to  my  will  ? '  That  is  what  you  have  been  thinking,  —  is 
it  not  so,  Paul  Sergevitch  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought,  that  is "  stammered  the  man. 

"  No,  you  never  thought  that  I  could  read  you  so  plainly," 
pursued  tlie  woman,  pitilessly ;  "  but  it  is  the  truth  that  I  have 
told  you,  and  sooner  than  remain  an  inmate  of  your  house,  I 
would  leave  it,  even  if  all  the  police  of  Russia  stood  ready  to 
arrest  me  on  its  very  threshold." 

"  Stay,  Ravina,"  exclaimed  Paul,  as  the  woman  made  a  step 
towards  the  door.  "  I  do  not  say  whether  your  reading  of  my 
thoughts  is  right  or  wrong,  but  before  you  leave,  listen  to  me. 
I  do  not  speak  to  you  in  the  usual  strain  of  a  pleading  lover,  — 
you,  who  know  my  past,  would  laugh  at  me  sliould  I  do  so  ; 
but  I  tell  you  plainly  that  from  the  first  moment  that  I  set 
eyes  upon  you,  a  strange  new  feeling  has  risen  up  in  my  heart, 
not  the  cold  thing  that  society  calls  love,  but  a  burning  resist- 
less flood  which  flows  down  like  molten  lava  from  the  volcano's 
crater.  Stay,  Ravina,  stay,  I  implore  you,  for  if  you  go  from 
here  you  will  take  my  heart  v/ith  you." 

"  You  may  be  speaking  more  truthfully  than  you  think," 
returned  the  fair  woman,  as,  turning  back,  she  came  close  up  to 
Paul,  and  placing  both  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  shot  a 
glance  of  lurid  fire  from  her  eyes.  "  Still,  you  have  but  given 
me  a  selfish  reason  for  my  staying,  only  your  own  self-gratifica- 
tion.    Give  me  one  that  more  nearly  affects  myself." 

Ravina's  touch  sent  a  tremor  through  Paul's  whole  frame 
which  caused  every  nerve  and  sinew  to  vibrate.  Gaze  as  boldly 
as  he  might  into  those  steel-blue  eyes,  he  could  not  sustain  their 
iaitensity. 

''  Be  my  wife,  Ravina,"  faltered  he.  "  Be  my  wife.  You 
are  safe  enough  from  all  pursuit  here,  and  if  that  does  not  suit 
you  I  can  easily  convert  my  estate  into  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  we  can  fly  to  other  lands,  where  you  can  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Russian  police." 

"  And  does  Paul  Sergevitch  actually  mean  to  offer  his  hand 
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to  a  woman  whose  name  he  does  not  even  know,  and  of  whose 
feelings  towards  him  he  is  entirely  ignorant  ?  "  asked  the  woman, 
with  her  customary  mocking  laugh. 

"What  do  I  care  for  name  or  birth,"  returned  he,  hotly. 
"  I  have  enough  for  both,  and  as  for  love,  my  passion  would 
soon  kindle  some  sparks  of  it  in  your  breast,  cold  and  frozen 
as  it  may  now  be." 

"  Let  me  think  a  little,"  said  Ravina  ;  and  throwing  herself 
into  an  armchair  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  seemed 
plunged  in  deep  reflection,  whilst  Paul  paced  impatiently  up 
and  down  the  room  like  a  prisoner  awaiting  the  verdict  that 
would  restore  him  to  life  or  doom  him  to  a  shameful  death. 

At  length  Ravina  removed  her  hands  from  her  face  and 
spoke. 

"  Listen,"  said  she.  "  1  have  thought  over  your  proposal 
seriously,  and  upon  certain  conditions,  1  Avill  consent  to  become 
your  wife." 

"  They  are  granted  in  advance,"  broke  in  Paul,  eagerly. 

"Make  no  bargains  blindfold,"  answered  she,  "but  listen. 
At  the  present  moment  I  have  no  inclination  for  you,  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  feel  no  repugnance  for  you.  I  will  remain 
here  for  a  month,  and  during  that  time  I  shall  remain  in  a 
suite  of  apartments  which  you  will  have  prepared  for  me. 
Every  evening  I  will  visit  you  here,  and  upon  your  making 
yourself  agreeable  my  ultimate  decision  will  depend." 

"And  suppose  that  decision  should  be  an  unfavorable  one?" 
asked  Paul. 

"  Then,"  answered  Ravina,  with  a  ringing  laugh,  "  I  shall, 
as  you  say,  leave  this  and  take  your  heart  with  me." 

"  These  are  hard  conditions,"  remarked  Paul.  "  Why  not 
shorten  the  time  of  probation?  " 

"  My  conditions  are  unalterable,"  answered  Ravina,  with  a 
little  stamp  of  the  foot.     "  Do  you  agree  to  them  or  not  ?  " 

"I  have  no  alternative,"  answered  he,  sullenly;  "but  re- 
member that  I  am  to  see  you  every  evening." 

"  For  two  hours,"  said  the  woman,  "  so  you  must  try  and 
make  yourself  as  agreeable  as  you  can  in  that  time  ;  and  now, 
if  you  will  give  orders  regarding  my  rooms,  1  will  settle  myself 
ill  tlwiii  with  as  little  delay  as  possi])le." 

Paul  ob(;yed  her,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  three  liandsome 
chambers  were  got  ready  for  tlicir  fair  occupant  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  grout  ranibling  liouse. 
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The  Awakening  of  the  Wolf. 

The  days  slipped  slowly  and  wearily  away,  but  Ravina 
showed  no  signs  of  relenting.  Every  evening,  according  to 
her  bond,  she  spent  two  hours  with  Paul  and  made  herself 
most  agreeable,  listening  to  his  far-fetched  comjiliments  and 
asseverations  of  love  and  tenderness  either  with  a  cold  smile 
or  with  one  of  her  mocking  laughs.  She  refused  to  allow  Paul 
to  visit  her  in  her  own  apartments,  and  the  only  intruder  she 
permitted  there,  save  the  servants,  was  little  Katrina,  who  had 
taken  a  strange  fancy  to  the  fair  woman.  Alexis,  on  the  con- 
trary, avoided  her  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  and  the  pair 
hardly  ever  met.  Paul,  to  while  away  the  time,  wandered 
about  the  farm  and  the  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
recovered  from  their  panic  as  the  white  wolf  appeared  to  have 
entirely  desisted  from  her  murderous  attacks  upon  belated 
peasants.  The  shades  of  evening  had  closed  in  as  Paul  was 
one  day  returning  from  his  customary  round,  rejoiced  with  the 
idea  that  the  hour  for  Ravina's  visit  was  drawing  near,  when 
he  was  startled  by  a  gentle  touch  upon  the  shoulder,  and  turn- 
ing round,  saw  the  old  man  Michal  standing  just  behind  him. 
The  intendant's  face  was  perfectly  livid,  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
the  luster  of  terror,  and  his  fingers  kept  convulsively  clasping 
and  unclasping. 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  he,  in  faltering  accents  ;  "  oh,  my 
lord,  listen  to  me,  for  I  have  terrible  news  to  narrate  to  you." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Paul,  more  impressed  than 
he  would  have  liked  to  confess  by  the  old  man's  evident  terror. 

*•  The  wolf,  the  white  wolf !  I  have  seen  it  again,"  whis- 
pered Michal. 

"  You  are  dreaming,"  retorted  his  master,  angrily.  "  You 
have  got  the  creature  on  the  brain,  and  have  mistaken  a  white 
calf  or  one  of  the  dogs  for  it." 

"  I  am  not  mistaken,"  answered  the  old  man,  firmly. 
"And  oh,  my  lord,  do  not  go  into  the  house,  for  she  is  there." 

"She  —  who  —  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Paul. 

"The  white  wolf,  my  lord.  I  saw  her  go  in.  You  know 
the  strange  lady's  apartments  are  on  the  ground  floor  on  the 
west  side  of  the  house.  I  saw  the  monster  cantering  across 
the  lawn,  and,  as  if  it  knew  its  way  perfectly  well,  make  for 
the   center  window  of   the   reception   room  ;  it   yielded   to   a 
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touch  of  the  fore  paw,  and  the  beast  sprang  through.  Oli,  my 
lord,  do  not  go  in ;  I  tell  you  that  it  Avill  never  harm  the 
strange  woman.     Ah  !  let  me " 

But  Paul  cast  off  the  detaining  arm  with  a  force  that  made 
the  old  man  reel  and  fall,  and  then,  catcliing  up  an  ax,  dashed 
into  the  house,  calling  upon  the  servants  to  follow  him  to  the 
strange  lady's  rooms.  He  tried  the  handle,  but  the  door  was 
securely  fastened,  and  then,  in  all  the  frenzy  of  terror,  he 
attacked  the  panels  with  heavy  blows  of  his  ax.  For  a  few 
seconds  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  ring  of  metal  and  the 
shivering  of  panels,  but  then  the  clear  tones  of  Ravina  were 
heard  asking  the  reason  for  this  outrageous  disturbance. 

"  The  wolf,  the  white  wolf,"  shouted  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Stand  back  and  I  will  open  the  door,"  answered  the  fair 
woman.     "You  must  be  mad,  for  there  is  no  wolf  here." 

The  door  flew  open  and  the  crowd  rushed  tumultuously 
in  ;  every  nook  and  corner  were  searched,  but  no  signs  of  the 
intruder  could  be  discovered,  and  with  many  shamefaced 
glances  Paul  and  his  servants  were  about  to  return,  when  the 
voice  of  Ravina  arrested  their  steps. 

"Paul  Sergevitch,"  said  she,  coldly,  "explain  the  mean- 
ing of  this  daring  intrusion  on  my  privacy." 

She  looked  very  beautiful  as  she  stood  before  them  ;  iier 
right  arm  extended  and  her  bosom  heaved  violently,  but 
tliis  was  doubtless  caused  by  her  anger  at  the  unlooked-for 
invasion. 

Paul  briefly  repeated  what  he  had  heard  from  the  old  serf, 
and  Ravina's  scorn  was  intense. 

"  And  so,"  cried  she,  fiercely,  "  it  is  to  the  crotchets  of 
this  old  dotard  that  I  am  indebted  for  this.  Paul,  if  you  ever 
lioi)e  to  succeed  in  winning  me,  forbid  that  man  ever  to  enter 
the  house  again." 

Paul  wouhl  liave  sacrificed  all  liis  serfs  for  a  whim  of  the 
iiaughty  beauty,  and  IMiclial  was  deprived  of  the  oftice  of 
intendant  and  exiled  to  a  cabin  in  the  village,  with  orders 
never  to  show  liis  fa(;e  again  near  the  house.  The  separation 
from  the  children  almost  broke  the  old  man's  heart,  but 
he  ventured  on  no  remonstrance  and  meekly  obeyed  the 
mandate  wliidi  drove  him  away  from  all  lie  loved  and 
cherished. 

MfTuiwhile,  curious  rumors  began  to  be  circ\ilat«d  regard- 
ing   the   strange  proceedings   of   the    lady  who    occupicil   the 
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suite  of  apartments  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  tlie  wife 
of  the  owner  of  Kostopchin.  The  servants  declared  that  the 
food  sent  up,  though  hacked  about  and  cut  up,  was  never 
tasted,  l)ut  tliat  the  raw  meat  in  the  larder  was  frequently 
missing.  Strange  sounds  were  often  heard  to  issue  from  the 
rooms  as  the  panic-stricken  serfs  hurried  j^ast  the  corridor 
upon  Avhich  the  doors  opened,  and  dwellers  in  the  house 
were  frequently  disturbed  by  the  bowlings  of  wolves,  the 
footprints  of  which  were  distinctly  visible  the  next  morning, 
and,  curiously  enough,  invariably  in  the  gardens  facing  the 
west  side  of  the  house  in  which  the  lady  dwelt.  Little 
Alexis,  who  found  no  encouragement  to  sit  with  his  father, 
was  naturally  thrown  a  great  deal  amongst  the  serfs,  and 
heard  the  subject  discussed  with  many  exaggerations.  Weird 
old  tales  of  folklore  were  often  narrated  as  the  servants 
discussed  their  evening  meal,  and  the  boy's  hair  would  bristle 
as  he  listened  to  the  wild  and  fanciful  narratives  of  wolves, 
witches,  and  white  ladies  with  which  the  superstitious  serfs 
filled  his  ears.  One  of  his  most  treasured  possessions  was 
an  old  brass-mounted  cavalry  pistol,  a  present  from  Michal ; 
this  he  had  learned  to  load,  and  by  using  both  hands  to  the 
cumbrous  weapon  could  contrive  to  fire  it  off,  as  many  an  ill- 
starred  sparrow  could  attest.  With  his  mind  constantly 
dwelling  upon  the  terrible  tales  he  had  so  greedily  listened  to, 
this  pistol  became  his  daily  companion,  whether  he  was  wan- 
dering about  the  long  echoing  corridors  of  the  house  or  wan- 
dering through  the  neglected  shrubberies  of  the  garden.  For 
a  fortnight  matters  went  on  in  this  manner,  Paul  becoming 
more  and  more  infatuated  by  the  charms  of  his  strange  guest, 
and  she  every  now  and  then  letting  drop  occasional  crumbs  of 
hope  which  led  the  unhappy  man  further  and  further  upon 
the  dangerous  course  that  he  was  pursuing.  A  mad,  soul- 
absorbing  passion  for  the  fair  woman  and  the  deep  draughts 
of  brandy  with  which  he  consoled  himself  during  her  hours  of 
absence  were  telling  upon  the  brain  of  the  master  of  Kostop- 
chin,  and  except  during  the^  brief  space  of  Ravina's  visit,  he 
would  relapse  into  moods  of  silent  sullenness  from  wliich  he 
would  occasionally  break  out  into  furious  bursts  of  passion 
for  no  assignable  cause.  A  shadow  seemed  to  be  closing  over 
the  house  of  Kostopchin  ;  it  became  the  abode  of  grim  whis- 
pers and  undeveloped  fears  ;  the  men  and  maid  servants  went 
about  their  work  glancing  nervously  over  their  shoulders,  as 
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though  they  were  apprehensive  that  some  hideous  thing  was 
following  at  their  heels. 

After  three  days  of  exile,  poor  old  Miehal  could  endure 
the  state  of  suspense  regarding  the  safety  of  Alexis  and 
Katrina  no  longer ;  and,  casting  aside  his  superstitious  fears, 
he  took  to  wandering  by  night  about  the  exterior  of  the  great 
white  house,  and  peering  curiously  into  such  windows  as  had 
been  left  unshuttered.  At  first  he  was  in  continual  dread  of 
meeting  the  terrible  white  wolf ;  but  his  love  for  the  children 
and  his  confidence  in  the  crucifix  he  wore  prevailed,  and  he 
continued  his  nocturnal  wanderings  about  Kostopchin  and  its 
environs.  He  kept  near  the  western  front  of  the  house,  urged 
on  to  do  so  from  some  vague  feeling  which  he  could  in  no  wise 
account  for.  One  evening  as  he  was  making  his  accustomed 
tour  of  inspection,  the  wail  of  a  child  struck  upon  his  ear.  He 
bent  down  his  head  and  eagerly  listened ,  again  he  heard  the 
same  faint  sounds,  and  in  them  he  fancied  he  recognized  the 
accents  of  his  dear  little  Katrina.  Hurrying  up  to  one  of 
the  ground-floor  windows,  from  which  a  dim  light  streamed, 
he  pressed  his  face  against  the  pane,  and  looked  steadily  in. 
A  horrible  sight  presented  itself  to  his  gaze.  By  the  faint 
light  of  a  shaded  lamp,  he  saw  Katrina  stretched  upon  the 
ground ;  but  her  wailing  had  now  ceased,  for  a  shawl  had  been 
tied  across  her  little  mouth.  Over  her  was  bending  a  hideous 
shape,  which  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  some  white  and  shaggy 
covering.  Katrina  lay  perfectly  motionless,  and  the  hands  of 
the  figure  were  engaged  in  hastily  removing  the  garments  from 
the  child's  breast.  The  task  was  soon  effected  ;  then  there 
was  a  bright  gleam  of  steel,  and  the  head  of  the  thing  bent 
closely  do^\^l  to  the  child's  bosom. 

With  a  yell  of  apprehension,  the  old  man  dashed  in  the 
window  frame,  and,  drawing  the  cross  from  his  breast,  sprang 
bohlly  into  the  room.  Tlie  creature  sprang  to  its  feet,  and  the 
white  fur  cloak  falling  from  its  head  and  slioulders  disclosed 
the  pallid  features  of  Ravina,  a  short,  broad  knife  in  her  hand, 
and  her  lips  discolored  with  blood. 

"Vile  sorceress !  "  cried  Miehal,  dashing  forward  and 
raising  Katrina  in  his  arms.  "  What  hellish  work  are  you 
about?" 

Ravina's  eyes  gleamed  fiercely  upon  the  old  man,  who  had 
interfered  betwecm  her  and  licr  prey.  She  raised  her  dagger, 
and  was  about  to  Hpring  in  upon  him,  when  she  caught  sight 
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of  the  cross  in  his  extended  hand.  With  a  low  cry,  she 
dropped  the  knife,  and,  staggering  back  a  few  paces,  wailed 
out :  "  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  liked  the  child  well  enough,  but 
I  Avas  so  hungry." 

Michal  paid  but  little  heed  to  her  words,  for  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  examining  the  fainting  child,  whose  head  was  rest- 
ing helplessly  on  his  shoulder.  There  was  a  wound  over  the 
left  breast,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing ;  but  the  injury 
appeared  sliglit,  and  not  likely  to  prove  fatal.  As  soon  as  he 
had  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  he  turned  to  the  woman, 
who  was  crouching  before  the  cross  as  a  wild  beast  shrinks 
before  the  whip  of  the  tamer. 

"  I  am  going  to  remove  the  child,"  said  he,  slowly.  "  Dare 
you  to  mention  a  word  of  what  I  have  done  or  whither  she 
has  gone,  and  I  will  arouse  the  village.  Do  you  know  what 
will  happen  then  ?  Why,  every  peasant  in  the  place  will  hurry 
here  with  a  lighted  brand  in  his  hand  to  consume  this  accursed 
house  and  the  unnatural  dwellers  in  it.  Keep  silence,  and  I 
leave  you  to  your  unhallowed  work.  I  will  no  longer  seek 
to  preserve  Paul  Sergevitch,  who  has  given  himself  over  to 
the  powers  of  darkness  by  taking  a  demon  to  his  bosom." 

Ravina  listened  to  him  as  if  she  scarcely  comprehended 
him ;  but,  as  the  old  man  retreated  to  the  window  with  his 
helpless  burden,  she  followed  him  step  by  step  ;  and  as  he 
turned  to  cast  one  last  glance  at  the  shattered  window,  he 
saw  the  woman's  pale  face  and  bloodstained  lips  glued  against 
an  unbroken  pane,  with  a  wild  look  of  unsatiated  appetite  in 
her  eyes. 

Next  morning  the  house  of  Kostopchin  was  filled  with  ter- 
ror and  surprise,  for  Katrina,  the  idol  of  her  father's  heart,  had 
disappeared,  and  no  signs  of  her  could  be  discovered.  Every 
effort  was  made,  the  woods  and  fields  in  the  neighborhood 
were  thoroughly  searched ;  but  it  was  at  last  concluded  that 
robbers  had  carried  off  the  child  for  the  sake  of  the  ransom 
that  they  might  be  able  to  extract  from  the  father.  This 
seemed  the  more  likely  as  one  of  the  windows  in  the  fair 
stranofer's  room  bore  marks  of  violence,  and  she  declared  that, 
being  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  crashing  glass,  she  had  risen 
and  confronted  a  man  who  was  endeavoring  to  enter  her  apart- 
ment, but  who,  on  perceiving  her,  turned  and  fled  away  with 
the  utmost  precipitation. 

Paul  Sergevitch  did  not  display  so  much  anxiety  as  might 
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have  been  expected  from  liiin,  considering  the  devotion  ^vhich 
he  had  ever  evinced  for  the  lost  Katrina,  for  his  whole  soul 
was  wrapped  up  in  one  mad,  absorbing  passion  for  the  fair 
woman  who  had  so  strangely  crossed  his  life.  He  certainly 
du'ected  the  search,  and  gave  all  the  necessary  orders  ;  but  he 
did  so  in  a  listless  and  half-hearted  manner,  and  hastened  back 
to  Kostopchin  as  speedily  as  he  could,  as  though  fearing  to  be 
absent  for  any  lengtli  of  time  from  the  casket  in  which  his 
new  treasure  was  enshrined.  Not  so  Alexis ;  he  was  almost 
frantic  at  the  loss  of  his  sister,  and  accompanied  tlie  searchers 
daily  until  his  little  legs  grew  weary,  and  he  had  to  be  carried 
on  tlie  shoulders  of  a  sturdy  moiijik.  His  treasured  brass- 
mounted  pistol  was  now  more  than  ever  his  constant  com- 
panion ;  and  when  he  met  the  fair  woman  who  had  cast  a 
spell  upon  his  father,  his  face  would  flush,  and  he  would 
grind  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage. 

The  day  upon  which  all  search  had  ceased,  Ravina  glided 
into  tlie  room  where  she  knew  that  she  would  find  Paul 
awaiting  her.  She  was  fully  an  hour  before  her  usual  time, 
and  the  lord  of  Kostopchin  started  to  his  feet  in  surprise. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  have  only 
come  to  pay  you  a  visit  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  convinced 
that  you  love  me,  and  could  I  but  relieve  a  few  of  tlie  objections 
that  my  heart  continues  to  raise,  I  might  be  yours." 

"Tell  me  what  these  scruples  are,"  cried  Paul,  springing 
towards  her,  and  seizing  lier  hands  in  his  ;  "  and  be  sure  that 
T  will  find  means  to  overcome  them." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  glow  and  fervor  of  anticipated 
triumph,  he  could  not  avoid  noticing  how  icily  cold  were  the 
fingers  that  rested  in  his  palm,  and  how  utterly  passionless  was 
the  pressure  with  which  she  slightly  returned  his  enraptured 
clasp. 

"  Listen,"  said  she,  as  she  withdrew  her  luuid  ;  "•  I  will  take 
two  more  hours  for  consideration.  Hy  that  time  the  whole  of 
the  house  of  Kostopcliin  will  be  cradled  in  slumber  ;  then  meet 
me  at  the  old  sundial  near  the  yew  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  and  I  will  give  y(m  my  reply.  Nay,  not  a  word,"  she 
a<lded,  a.s  lie  seemed  about  to  remonstrate,  "  for  I  tell  you  that 
I  think  it  will  be  a  favorable  one." 

'*  lint  why  not  come  back  here  ?  "  urged  lie  ;  "  there  is  a 
hiud  frost  to-night,  and " 

"Arc  you  so  cold  a  lover,"  bruku  in  Kavina,  with  her  accus- 
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tomed  laugh,  "  to  dread  the  changes  of  the  weather  ?  But  not 
another  word  ;  I  have  spoken." 

She  glided  from  the  room,  but  uttered  a  low  cry  of  rage. 
She  had  almost  fallen  over  Alexis  in  the  corridor. 

"  Why  is  that  brat  not  in  his  bed  ?  "  cried  she,  angrily  ; 
"he  gave  me  quite  a  turn." 

"  Go  to  your  room,  boy,"  exclaimed  his  father,  harshly,  and 
with  a  malignant  glance  at  his  enemy,  the  child  slunk  away. 

Paul  Sergevitch  paced  up  and  down  the  room  for  the  two 
hours  that  he  had  to  pass  before  the  hour  of  meeting.  His 
heart  was  very  heavy,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  disquietude  began 
to  creep  over  him.  Twenty  times  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
keep  his  appointment,  and  as  often  the  fascinations  of  the  fair 
woman  compelled  him  to  rescind  his  resolution.  He  remem- 
bered that  he  had  from  childhood  disliked  that  spot  by  the  yew 
tree,  and  had  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  dreary,  uncanny  place  ; 
and  he  even  now  disliked  the  idea  of  finding  himself  here  after 
dark,  even  with  such  fair  companionship  as  he  had  been  prom- 
ised. Counting  the  minutes,  he  paced  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  though  moved  by  some  concealed  machinery.  Now  and  again 
he  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  at  last  its  deep  metallic  sound,  as 
it  struck  the  quarter,  warned  him  that  he  had  but  little  time  to 
lose,  if  he  intended  to  keep  his  appointment.  Throwing  on  a 
heavily  furred  coat  and  pulling  a  traveling  cap  down  over  his 
ears,  he  opened  a  side  door  and  sallied  out  into  the  grounds. 
The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  shone  coldly  down  upon  the  leaf- 
less trees,  which  looked  white  and  ghostlike  in  its  beams.  The 
paths  and  unkept  lawns  were  now  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and 
a  keen  wind  every  now  and  then  swept  by,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  wraps,  chilled  Paul's  blood  in  his  veins.  The  dark  shape 
ot  the  yew  tree  soon  rose  up  before  him,  and  in  another  moment 
he  stood  beside  its  dusky  boughs.  The  old  gray  sundial  stood 
only  a  few  paces  off,  and  by  its  side  was  standing  a  slender 
figure,  wrapped  in  a  white,  fleecy-looking  cloak.  It  was  per- 
fectly motionless,  and  again  a  terror  of  undefined  dread  passed 
through  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  Paul  Sergevitch's  body. 

*'  Ravina  !  "  said  he,  in  faltering  accents.     "  Ravina  !  " 

'  Did  you  take  me  for  a  ghost  ?  "  answered  the  fair  woman, 
with  her  shrill  laugh  ;  "  no,  no,  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet. 
Well,  Paul  Sergevitch,  I  have  come  to  give  you  my  answer  ; 
are  you  anxious  about  it  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question?  "  returned  he ;  "  do 
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you  not  know  that  my  whole  soul  has  been  aglow  with  antici- 
pations of  what  your  reply  might  be?  Do  not  keep  me  any 
longer  in  suspense.     Is  it  yes,  or  no  ?  " 

"  Paul  Sergevitch,"  answered  the  young  woman,  coming  up 
to  him  and  laying  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  his  with  that  strange  weird  expression  before  which 
he  always  quailed  ;  "  do  you  really  love  me,  Paul  Sergevitch  ?  " 
asked  she. 

"  Love  you !  "  repeated  the  lord  of  Kostopchin ;  "  have  I 
not  told  you  a  thousand  times  how  much  my  whole  soul  flows 
out  towards  you,  how  I  only  live  and  breathe  in  your  presence, 
and  how  death  at  your  feet  would  be  more  welcome  than  life 
without  you  ?  " 

"  People  often  talk  of  death,  and  yet  little  know  hoAV  near 
it  is  to  them,"  answered  the  fair  lady,  a  grim  smile  apj^earing 
upon  her  face  ;  "  but  say,  do  you  give  me  your  whole  heart  ?  " 

"  All  I  have  is  yours,  Ravina,"  returned  Paul,  "name,  wealth, 
and  the  devoted  love  of  a  lifetime." 

"  But  your  lieart,"  persisted  she  ;  "  it  is  your  heart  that  I 
want ;  tell  me,  Paul,  that  it  is  mine  and  mine  only." 

"  Yes,  my  heart  is  yours,  dearest  Ravina,"  answered  Paul, 
endeavoring  to  embrace  the  fair  form  in  liis  impassioned  grasp ; 
but  she  glided  from  him,  and  then  with  a  quick  bound  sprang 
upon  him  and  glared  in  his  face  with  a  look  that  was  absolutely 
appalling.  Her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  lurid  fire,  her  lips  were 
drawn  back,  showing  her  sharp,  white  teeth,  wliilst  her  breath 
came  in  sharp,  quick  gasps. 

"  I  am  hungry,"  she  murmured,  "  oh,  so  hungry  ;  but  now, 
Paul  Sergevitch,  your  heart  is  mine." 

Her  movement  was  so  sudden  aiid  unexpected  that  he  stum- 
bled and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  the  fair  woman  clinging  to 
him  and  falling  upon  his  breast.  It  was  then  tliat  the  full 
liorror  of  liis  jjosition  came  upon  Paul  Sergevitcli,  and  he  saw 
]iis  fate  clearly  before  him ;  but  a  terrible  numbness  prevented 
Ijim  from  using  his  hands  to  free  himself  from  the  hideous  em- 
bnice  wliich  was  paralyzing  all  liis  muscles.  The  face  that  was 
glaring  into  his  seemed  to  be  undergoing  some  fearful  cliange, 
and  the  features  to  be  losing  their  semblance  of  humanity. 
With  a  sudden,  quick  movement,  slie  tore  open  his  garments, 
and  in  another  moment  she  liad  perforated  his  lijft  breast  with 
a  gliastly  wounil,  and,  j)lunging  in  lier  delicate  liands,  tore  out 
his  heart  and  bit  at  it  ravenously.      Intent  upon  her  hideous 
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banquet  slie  heeded  not  the  convulsive  struggles  which  agitated 
the  dying  form  of  the  lord  of  Kostopchin.  She  was  too  much 
occupied  to  notice  a  diminutive  form  approaching,  sheltering 
itself  behind  every  tree  and  bush  until  it  had  arrived  within 
ten  paces  of  the  scene  of  the  terrible  tragedy.  Then  the  moon- 
beams glistened  upon  the  long  shining  barrel  of  a  pistol,  which 
a  boy  was  leveling  with  both  hands  at  the  murderess.  Then 
quick  and  sharp  rang  out  the  report,  and  with  a  wild  shriek,  in 
which  there  was  something  beastlike,  Ravina  leaped  from  the 
body  of  the  dead  man  and  staggered  away  to  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes  some  ten  paces  distant.  The  boy  Alexis  had  heard  the 
appointment  that  had  been  made,  and  dogged  his  father's  foot- 
steps to  the  trysting  place.  After  firing  the  fatal  shot  his 
courage  deserted  him,  and  he  fled  backwards  to  the  house, 
uttering  loud  shrieks  for  help.  The  startled  servants  were 
soon  in  the  presence  of  their  slaughtered  master,  but  aid  was  of 
no  avail,  for  the  lord  of  Kostopchin  had  passed  away.  With 
fear  and  trembling  the  superstitious  peasants  searched  the  clump 
of  bushes,  and  started  back  in  horror  as  they  perceived  a  huge 
white  wolf,  lying  stark  and  dead,  with  a  half-devoured  human 
heart  clasped  between  its  fore  paws. 


No  signs  of  the  fair  lady  who  had  occupied  the  apartments 
in  the  western  side  of  the  house  were  ever  again  seen.  She 
had  passed  away  from  Kostopchin  like  an  ugly  dream,  and  as 
the  moujiks  of  the  village  sat  around  their  stoves  at  night  they 
whispered  strange  stories  regarding  the  fair  woman  of  the 
forest  and  the  white  wolf  of  Kostopchin.  By  order  of  the  Tsar 
a  surtee  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  estate  of  Kostopchin,  and 
Alexis  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  a  military  school  until  he  should 
be  old  enough  to  join  the  army.  The  meeting  between  the  boy 
and  his  sister,  whom  the  faithful  Michal,  when  all  danger  was 
at  an  end,  had  produced  from  his  hiding  place,  was  most  affect- 
ing ;  but  it  was  not  until  Katrina  had  been  for  some  time  resi- 
dent at  the  house  of  a  distant  relative  at  Vitepsk,  that  she 
ceased  to  wake  at  night  and  cry  out  in  terror  as  she  again 
dreamed  that  she  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  white  wolf. 
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THE   STORY   OF   'LORN   LIGHT. 

By  THOMAS  HOOD, 

[Thomas  Hood,  English  poet,  was  born  May  23,  1798,  in  London ;  son  of  a 
bookseller  and  nephew  of  an  engraver.  A  merchant's  clerk  at  thirteen,  the 
engi-aver's  apprentice  at  nineteen,  his  health  gave  out  from  the  confinement 
of  each ;  he  next  became  a  subeditor  of  the  London  Magazine  for  two  years ; 
then  a  professional  man  of  letters,  editing  The  Gem  in  1829,  starting  the  Comic 
Annual  in  1830,  succeeding  Hook  as  editor  of  the  Xeio  Monthly  in  18-11,  and 
starting  Hood's  Own  in  1844.  He  died  May  3,  1845.  An  eleven-volume  edition 
of  his  works  was  issued  1882-1884.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  matchless  lines 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  "Fair  Ines,"  "A  Deathbed," 
"I  Remember,"  "Eugene  Aram's  Dream,"  etc. ;  but  his  humorous  pieces,  like 
"The  Lost  Heir,"  "Ode  to  a  Child,"  etc.,  the  tragi-grotesiiue  "Miss  Kilraan- 
segg,"  and  others,  swell  its  volume.] 

The  story  of  'Lorn  Light,  that  lends  its  lamp 
To  -warn  all  vessels  from  the  Reef  of  Doom, 

Where  liou  surges  ceaseless  roar  and  ramp, 
And  many  a  gallant  heart  has  found  a  tomb. 

West  of  the  point  whereon  the  lighthouse  stands, 

A  village  nestles  on  the  valley's  side, 
Through  which  a  brooklet  tumbles  to  the  sands, 

To  lose  itself  in  the  unrestful  tide ; 
A  little  village,  full  of  lisherfolk, 

That  boasts  a  tiny  pier,  of  stone  rough-he'\\ai, 
^Vhereon  the  wild  waves  beat  themselves  to  smoke 

When  keen  Northeasters  pipe  their  stormy  tune. 

Here,  summer  visitors  —  like  swallows  —  came, 

And  gleamed  along  the  sands,     l^ut  when  the  year, 
Forewarned  of  death,  touched  all  the  woods  with  ilame 

For  funeral  l)yre,  then  would  they  disa})pear : 
Wherefore  they  knew  not  what  the  winters  brought 

To  that  small  village  by  the  water's  edge ; 
How  with  the  cliffs  the  furious  ocean  fought, 

lirokc  on  tlieir  breast,  and  leapt  froni  ledge  to  ledge. 
Nor  knew  they  what  it  was  to  wait  and  yearn 

For  those  wliose  boats  might  never  more  come  home  — 
So  wondered  why  the  fishers'  wives  should  turn 

Eyes  dim  with  awe  to  that  long  line  of  foam  — 
Tliat  long,  white,  angry  bar  across  the  tide, 

Seen  in  the  daylight,  heard  in  midnight  gloom. 
Those  rocks,  througliout  tlic  seat^jast  wild  and  wide. 

Known,  feared,  and  li.Tfcfl  as  the  Reef  of  Doom. 
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In  that  small  village  Richard  Masters  dwelt, 

An  honest  fisher,  owner  of  a  boat ; 
Yet  one  who  in  his  inmost  bosom  felt 

A  longing  for  some  nobler  work  afloat. 
His  father  had  been  one  of  Nelson's  crew, 

An  "Agamemnon"  tried  and  trustj  tar; 
lie  fought  where'er  the  flag  of  Nelson  flew. 

And  trod  the  slippery  deck  at  Trafalgar. 
Small  wonder,  Richard,  as  he  hauled  his  net, 

And  steered  "  The  Little  Commodore  "  to  shore, 
Should  dream  the  vague,  ambitious  dreams  that  fret 

A  noble  heart —  inactive  —  to  the  core. 
His  mother  lived ;  and,  but  for  her,  the  boy 

Had  long  ago  sought  scenes  of  sterner  strife, 
Content  for  her  his  labors  to  employ. 

And  gently  feed  her  failing  lamp  of  life. 

But  Love,  the  pilot,  who  delights  to  steer 

Poor  human  hearts  on  sand  bank  or  on  reef  — 
Or,  for  long  voyages  will  sail  them  clear, 

AVhich  bring  them  back  with  heavy  freights  of  grief  — 
Love  took  the  tiller  out  of  Richard's  hand 

('Tis  vain  the  pilot's  mandate  to  resist). 
Then  turned  the  vessel's  head  away  from  land, 

And  let  her  drift  where'er  the  winds  might  list ! 

For,  as  he  dropt  one  evening  with  the  stream, 

Out  past  the  pier  head  to  his  anchored  sloop, 
He  saw  a  maiden  lovelier  than  a  dream  — 

O'er  violet  eyes  saAv  golden  lashes  droop ; 
Saw  the  red  sun  on  silken  tresses  shine. 

On  peach-soft  cheeks,  and  lips  of  rosy  bloom. 
And  fancied  he  beheld  some  shape  divine 

That  beamed  upon  him  in  the  gathering  gloom. 
Ah,  sweet !  ah,  sore  !  the  anguish  and  the  joy 

When  first  the  soul's  chords  thrill  to  passion's  hand ! 
With  heart  that  almost  burst  for  bliss,  the  boy 

Let  fall  the  oars,  and  drifted  from  the  land. 

A  summer  visitor  that  lovely  maid, 

Who  thus  had  bound  poor  Richard's  heart  her  thrall  — 
One  of  those  summer  sojourners  who  paid 

Their  fleeting  visits  to  the  hamlet  small. 
He  learnt  her  name ;  and  she  was  far  above 

The  humble  fisher's  wildest,  fondest  dreams; 
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But  all  in  vain  he  strove  against  the  love 
That  filled  his  brain  with  visionary  schemes. 

He  never  spoke  of  that  deep  wound  he  bore, 

But  grew  so  pale,  and  thin,  and  heavy -eyed, 
That,  watching  him,  his  mother's  heart  grew  sore 

To  note  how  oft  he  sadly  mused  and  sighed ; 
For  restlessness  had  seized  him,  and  the  land 

Seemed  hateful  evermore  by  night  and  day, 
And  when  he  was  not  straying  on  the  strand 

He  hoisted  sail,  and  stood  to  sea  away. 
At  length  he  sold  "  The  Little  Commodore," 

The  boat  that  earned  their  living  on  the  sea, 
And  gave  his  mother  half  the  price  for  store, 

And  then  to  seek  his  fortune  off  went  he. 

Time  passed.     The  poor  old  mother,  left  alone. 

Waited  and  watched  for  years ;  then  falling  ill, 
She  died.     But  on  her  grave  the  humble  stone 

Still  watched  from  the  green  graveyard  on  the  hill  — 
Still  looked  to  seaward,  storied  with  her  name  — 

Still  gathered  the  salt  dews,  as  if  for  tears. 
So  that  her  son,  if  e'er  he  thither  came. 

Might  know  his  mother  kept  her  watch  for  years. 

But  he  had  volunteered  when  England's  fleet 

Had  need  of  sailors,  for  the  hapless  Greek 
Who  writhed  in  chains  beneath  the  Paynim's  feet, 

Called  upon  England  with  despairing  shriek. 
And  Richard  gained  promotion;  for  his  skill 

And  steady  bearing  won  him  credit  great. 
So,  when  there  was  the  vacant  post  to  fill, 

Without  delay  his  captain  made  Inm  mate. 

Witliin  liis  heart  two  women's  meuiories  dwelt, 

Through  every  watch  they  ])aced  with  him  the  ship ; 
And  when  to  heaven  in  humble  prayer  lie  knelt. 

Two  women's  names  wore  last  upon  his  lip: 
His  mother's  name,  and  hers,  wlio  used  to  make 

Great  deeds  seem  small  —  made  danger  seem  unkno-\vn, 
For  he  had  sworn  to  jierish  for  her  sake. 

Or  will  a  fame  she  would  not  blush  to  own. 

And  Itichaid  fought  in  Navariuo's  bay, 
And  gained  renown  upon  the  gory  deck 

Of  his  small  cutter,  which,  the  victor,  lay 

I'etweeu  two  Turkish  fri::ates  —  each  a  wre(!k! 
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For  they  had  fought  the  fiery  contest  out, 

'Mid  showers  of  shot,  and  flames,  and  falling  spars 
(Heaven  help  the  fools,  who  ever  feel  a  doubt 

That  when  war  comes,  our  England  will  lack  tars). 
And  all  the  officers  had  fallen,  and  he, 

The  mate,  had  fought  the  little  craft  alone, 
And  fought  so  well,  the  fleet  all  cheered  to  see 

The  cutter  with  lier  prizes  overgrown. 

Back  to  that  little  village  on  the  coast. 

Poor  Kichard  hastened,  with  a  pride  sincere, 
To  tell  his  story,  not  for  vulgar  boast, 

But  joyous  news  to  glad  a  mother's  ear. 
That  for  his  long,  long  absence  would  atone ! 

He  sought  the  well-known  cot,  —  but  where  was  she? 
He  found  an  answer  in  the  cold  gray  stone, 

That  in  the  windy  graveyard  watched  the  sea ! 

Then  memory  of  the  other  loved  one  came : 

His  heart  grew  cold  to  think,  "  Was  she,  too,  dead  ?  " 
But  brain  and  breast  seemed  filled  with  living  flame 

To  learn  that  she  was  living  —  and  was  wed ! 
Had  wedded  one  whom  Richard  knew  of  old, 

A  gallant  seaman,  worthy  of  his  post 
As  captain  of  the  "  Swift,"  whose  trade  was  gold, 

And  skins,  and  ivory,  on  Afric's  coast. 

Thus  all  the  light  died  out  of  Richard's  life, 

As  dies  the  light  on  far  horizon  rim. 
When  leaden  clouds,  with  rain  and  tempest  rife, 

Brood  o'er  the  deep,  and  all  the  day  grows  dim ! 
And  morn  and  eve  he  loitered  on  the  shore, 

Without  a  purpose,  like  a  man  distraught  : 

Were  many  living  he  had  known  of  yore, 

And  yet  companionship  of  none  he  sought ! 
But  when  the  winter  came,  with  howling  wind. 

And  land  and  water  met  in  angry  strife. 
Then  Richard  roused  himself,  and  seemed  to  find 

In  others'  perils  some  new  use  for  life ! 
Whene'er  the  minute  guns  with  hollow  boom 

Proclaimed  some  hapless  vessel,  tempest-tost. 
Was  driving  headlong  on  the  Reef  of  Doom, 

Where — no  aid  coming  —  she  vanst  soon  be  lost, 
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Ricliard  was  foremost  of  the  rescuing  crew, 

Despite  the  waves  that  threatened  to  o'erwhelm ; 

Pushed  off  to  sea  among  the  gallant  few, 
And  took  the  post  of  danger  at  the  helm ! 

One  night  the  boat,  while  loud  the  tempest  shrieked, 

Put  forth  to  aid  a  vessel  seen  to  strike 
On  Doom's  dark  Eeef  —  and  ocean  vengeance  wreaked 

Upon  the  wrecked  and  rescuers  alike ! 
The  boat  was  dashed  against  the  vessel's  side 

And  shattered  —  stove  —  sunk  with  her  Aveary  crew : 
Then,  while  they  battled  with  the  boiling  tide. 

The  ship  heeled  over  —  groaned  —  and  broke  in  two ! 

They  drew  poor  Eichard  forth  upon  the  sand, 

Worn  out  with  struggling  in  the  yeasty  waves, 
For  he  had  borne  a  burden  to  the  strand. 

Though  now  they  both  seemed  fit  but  for  their  graves ! 
But  Richard  was  a  man,  and  iron-nerved. 

And  so  with  care  he  came  to  life  erelong; 
But  she  was  dead,  whom  he  had  fain  preserved  — 

A  woman!  women  are  so  seldom  strong; 
And  this  was  one  as  delicate  and  fair 

As  bindweed  blooms,  that  perish  at  a  touch, 
With  soft  blue  eyes,  and  silky  golden  hair  — 

Death  has  no  need  of  violence  with  such ! 

But  when  poor  Richard,  staggering  to  his  feet, 

Crossed  to  the  couch,  that  pallid  face  to  see, 
His  lips  grew  white  —  his  faint  heart  ceased  to  beat  — 

His  blood  Avas  turned  to  water  —  it  was  she ! 
She,  the  beloved !     Thus  after  years  they  met, 

Too  late,  too  late,  ])y  chance  together  thrown  — 
Richard  —  the  man  who  never  covdd  forget; 

And  she  —  the  woman  who  had  never  known. 


He  laid  her  in  the  little  quiet  grave, 

lieside  liis  mother,  looking  o'er  the  sea. 
Within  the  hearing  of  the  restless  wave. 

Here  he,  too,  hoped  his  rest  at  last  would  be  I 
And  then  lie  sware  an  oath  that  ne'er  again, 

In  calm  or  storm,  by  daylight  or  in  gloom, 
Should  any  ship  that  sailed  upon  the  main 

Meet  her  df  struct  ion  on  the  Reef  of  Doom; 
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Wherefore  lie  built  the  tower  on  the  cliff, 
And  lit  the  lamp,  and  watched  it,  day  and  night ; 

So  that  no  vessel  may  be  wrecked  there,  if 

The  skipper  does  but  steer  her  by  'Lorn  Light. 
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By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

[Robert  Louis  Balfour  Stevenson,  cosmopolitan  novelist,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  November  13,  1850.  Intended  for  an  engineer,  and  then 
studying  law  and  called  to  the  bar,  he  became  a  traveler  and  story-teller,  set- 
tling in  Samoa  in  1889  and  dying  there  December  .3,  1894.  He  was  warmly 
interested  in,  and  greatly  beloved  by,  the  Samoan  natives,  and  "  A  Footnote  to 
History"  is  an  account  of  an  episode  in  the  foreign  handling  of  their  politics. 
His  novels,  stories,  travel  sketches,  and  poems  all  contribute  to  a  high  literary 
fame,  as  instance  "Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes,"  "The  New  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  "Kidnapped,"  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae,"  "A  Child's  Garden 
of  Verse,"  "Prince  Otto,"  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "Catriona"  (the  same 
as  "David  Balfour"),  and  the  unfinished  "Weir  of  Hermistou,"  besides  the 
"  Life  of  Fleeming  Jenkin,"  and  others.] 

The  Royal  Sport  Nautique. 

The  rain  took  off  near  Laeken.  But  the  sun  was  already 
down ;  the  air  was  chill ;  and  we  had  scarcely  a  dry  stitch  be- 
tween the  pair  of  us.  Nay,  now  we  found  ourselves  near  the 
end  of  the  Allde  Verte,  and  on  the  very  threshold  of  Brussels 
we  were  confronted  by  a  serious  difficulty.  The  shores  were 
closely  lined  by  canal  boats  waiting  their  turn  at  the  lock. 
Nowhere  was  there  any  convenient  landing  place  ;  nowhere  so 
much  as  a  stable  yard  to  leave  the  canoes  in  for  the  night.  We 
scrambled  ashore  and  entered  an  estarainet,  where  some  sorry 
fellows  were  drinking  with  the  landlord.  The  landlord  was 
pretty  round  with  us ;  he  knew  of  no  coach  house  or  stable 
yard,  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  seeing  we  had  come  with  no 
mind  to  drink,  he  did  not  conceal  his  impatience  to  be  rid  of 
us.  One  of  the  sorry  fellows  came  to  the  rescue.  Somewhere 
in  the  corner  of  the  basin  there  was  a  slip,  he  informed  us,  and 
something  else  besides,  not  very  clearly  defined  by  him,  but 
hopefully  construed  by  his  hearers. 

Sure  enough  there  was  the  slip  in  the  corner  of  the  basin ; 
and  at  the  top  of  it  two  nice-looking  lads  in  boating  clothes. 

'   P.y  pc^rniission  of  fliof (o  v^-  WindHs,     (Post  8vo..  price  2k.  6d.^ 
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The  Arethusa  addressed  himself  to  these.  One  of  them  said 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  a  night's  lodging  for  our 
boats ;  and  the  other,  taking  a  cigarette  from  his  lips,  inquired 
if  they  were  made  by  Searle  &  Son.  The  name  was  quite  an 
introduction.  Half  a  dozen  other  young  men  came  out  of  a 
boathouse  bearing  the  superscription  Royal  Sport  Nautique, 
and  joined  in  the  talk.  They  were  all  very  polite,  voluble,  and 
enthusiastic ;  and  their  discourse  was  interlarded  with  English 
boating  terms,  and  the  names  of  English  boat  builders  and  Eng- 
lish clubs.  I  do  not  know,  to  my  shame,  any  spot  in  my  native 
land  where  I  should  have  been  so  warmly  received  by  the  same 
number  of  people.  We  were  English  boating  men,  and  the 
Belgian  boating  men  fell  upon  our  necks.  I  wonder  if  French 
Huguenots  were  as  cordially  greeted  by  English  Protestants 
when  they  came  across  the  Channel  out  of  great  tribulation. 
But,  after  all,  what  religion  knits  people  so  closely  as  common 
sport  ? 

The  canoes  were  carried  into  the  boathouse;  they  were 
washed  down  for  us  by  the  club  servants,  the  sails  were  hung 
out  to  dry,  and  everything  made  as  snug  and  tidy  as  a  picture. 
And  in  the  mean  while  we  were  led  upstairs  by  our  new-found 
brethren,  for  so  more  than  one  of  them  stated  the  relationship, 
and  made  free  of  their  lavatory.  This  one  lent  us  soap,  that 
one  a  towel,  a  third  and  fourth  helped  us  to  undo  our  bags. 
And  all  the  time  such  questions,  such  assurances  of  respect 
and  sympathy  !     I  declare  I  never  knew  what  glory  was  before. 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  Royal  Sport  Nautique  is  the  oldest  club  in 
Belgium." 

The  nightmare  illusion  of  middle  age,  the  bear's  hug  of  cus- 
tom gradually  squeezing  the  life  out  of  a  man's  soul,  had  not 
yet  begun  for  these  happy-star'd  young  Belgians.  They  still 
knew  that  the  interest  they  took  in  their  business  was  a  trilling 
affair  compared  to  their  spontaneous,  long-suffering  affection 
for  nautical  sports.  To  know  what  you  prefer,  instead  of 
humbly  saying  Amen  to  wliat  the  world  tells  you  you  ought 
to  prefer,  is  to  have  kept  your  soul  alive.  Such  a  man  may 
\Mi  generous  ;  ho  may  be  honest  in  something  more  than  the 
connnercial  sense ;  lie  may  love  his  friends  with  an  elective, 
personal  Hyni[)atliy,  and  not  accept  them  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
station  to  which  he  has  been  called.  He  may  be  a  man,  in 
short,  acting  on  his  own  instincts,  keeping  in  liis  own  shape 
that  God  made   liini   in;  and   not  a  mere   crank   in   the  social 
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engine  house,  welded  on  principles  that  he  does  not  understand, 
and  for  purposes  that  he  does  not  care  for. 

For  will  any  one  dare  to  tell  me  that  business  is  more  enter- 
taining than  fooling  among  boats?  He  must  have  never  seen  a 
boat,  or  never  seen  an  office,  who  says  so.  And  for  certain  the 
one  is  a  great  deal  better  for  the  health.  There  should  be  noth- 
ing so  much  a  man's  business  as  his  amusements.  Nothing  but 
money  grubbing  can  be  put  forward  to  the  contrary;  no  one 
but 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven, 

durst  risk  a  word  in  answer.  It  is  but  a  lying  cant  that  would 
represent  the  merchant  and  the  banker  as  people  disinterestedly 
toiling  for  mankind,  and  then  most  useful  when  they  are  most 
absorbed  in  their  transactions ;  for  the  man  is  more  important 
than  his  services.  And  when  my  Ro3'al  Nautical  Sportsman 
shall  have  so  far  fallen  from  his  hopeful  youth  that  he  cannot 
pluck  up  an  enthusiasm  over  anything  but  his  ledger,  I  venture 
to  doubt  whether  he  will  be  near  so  nice  a  fellow,  and  whether 
he  would  welcome,  with  so  good  a  grace,  a  couple  of  drenched 
Englishmen  paddling  into  Brussels  in  the  dusk. 

When  we  had  changed  our  wet  clothes  and  drunk  a  glass  of 
pale  ale  to  the  club's  prosperity,  one  of  their  number  escorted 
us  to  a  hotel.  He  would  not  join  us  at  our  dinner,  but  he  had 
no  objection  to  a  glass  of  wine.  Enthusiasm  is  very  wearing ; 
and  I  begin  to  understand  why  prophets  were  unpopular  in 
Judaea,  where  they  were  best  known.  For  three  stricken  hours 
did  this  excellent  young  man  sit  beside  us  to  dilate  on  boats  and 
boat  races ;  and  before  he  left,  he  was  kind  enough  to  order  our 
bedroom  candles. 

We  endeavored  now  and  again  to  change  the  subject ;  but 
the  diversion  did  not  last  a  moment ;  the  Royal  Nautical  Sports- 
man bridled,  shied,  answered  the  question,  and  then  breasted 
once  more  into  the  swelling  tide  of  his  subject.  I  call  it  his 
subject ;  but  I  think  it  was  he  who  was  subjected.  The  Arethusa, 
who  holds  all  racing  as  a  creature  of  the  devil,  found  himself  in 
a  pitiful  dilemma.  He  durst  not  own  his  ignorance  for  the  honor 
of  old  England,  and  spoke  away  about  English  clubs  and  English 
oarsmen  whose  fame  had  never  before  come  to  his  ears.  Several 
times,  and,  once  above  all,  on  the  question  of  sliding  seats,  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  exposure.     As  for  the  Cigarette,  who  has 
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rowed  races  in  the  heat  of  his  blood,  but  now  disowns  these 
slips  of  his  wanton  youth,  his  case  was  still  more  desperate  ;  for 
the  Royal  Nautical  proposed  that  he  should  take  an  oar  in  one 
of  their  eights  on  the  morrow,  to  compare  the  English  with  the 
Belgian  stroke.  I  could  see  my  friend  perspiring  in  his  chair 
whenever  that  particular  topic  came  up.  And  there  was  yet 
another  proposal  which  had  tlie  same  effect  on  both  of  us.  It 
appeared  that  the  champion  canoeist  of  Europe  (as  well  as  most 
other  champions)  was  a  Royal  Nautical  Sportsman.  And  if  we 
would  only  wait  until  the  Sunday,  this  infernal  paddler  would 
be  so  condescending  as  to  accompany  us  on  our  next  stage. 
Neither  of  us  had  the  least  desire  to  drive  the  coursers  of  the 
sun  against  Apollo. 

When  the  young  man  was  gone,  we  countermanded  our 
candles,  and  ordered  some  brandy  and  water.  The  great  billows 
had  gone  over  our  head.  The  Royal  Nautical  Sportsmen  were 
as  nice  young  fellows  as  a  man  would  wish  to  see,  but  the}'  were 
a  trifle  too  young  and  a  thought  too  nautical  for  us.  We  began 
to  see  that  we  were  old  and  cynical  ;  we  liked  ease  and  the 
agreeable  rambling  of  the  human  mind  about  this  and  the  other 
subject ;  we  did  not  want  to  disgrace  our  native  land  by  messing 
at  eight,  or  toiling  pitifully  in  the  wake  of  the  champion  canoeist. 
In  short,  we  had  recourse  to  flight.  It  seemed  ungrateful,  but 
we  tried  to  make  that  good  on  a  card  loaded  with  sincere  com- 
pliments. And  indeed  it  was  no  time  for  scruples ;  we  seemed 
to  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the  champion  on  our  necks. 

The  Oise  in  Flood. 

liefore  nine  next  morning  the  two  canoes  were  installed  on 
a  light  country  cart  at  Etreux ;  and  we  were  soon  following 
them  along  the  side  of  a  pleasant  valley  full  of  hop  gardens  ano' 
poplars.  Agreeable  villages  lay  liere  and  there  on  tlie  slope  of 
the  hill:  notably,  Tupigiiy,  witli  the  hop  poles  hanging  their 
garlands  in  the  very  street,  and  the  houses  clustered  with 
grapes.  There  was  a  faint  entliusiasm  on  our  passage  ;  weavera 
j)ut  their  lieads  to  the  windows  ;  children  cried  out  in  ecstasy 
at  sight  of  the  two  "boaties  "  — barquettes  ;  and  bloused  [jcdcs- 
tiians,  wlio  were  acquainted  with  our  charioteer,  jested  with  him 
on  the  nature  of  liis  freight. 

We  liad  a  shower  or  two,  but  light  and  flying.  Tlic  air  was 
clean  and  sweet  among  all  these  green  lieUls  and  green  things 
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growing.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  autumn  in  tlie  weather. 
And  when,  at  Vadencourt,  we  launched  from  a  little  lawn 
opposite  a  mill,  the  sun  broke  forth  and  set  all  the  leaves  shin- 
ing in  the  valley  of  the  Oise. 

The  river  was  swollen  with  the  long  rains.  From  Vaden 
court  all  the  way  to  Origny  it  ran  with  ever-quickening  speed, 
taking  fresh  heart  at  each  mile,  and  racing  as  though  it  already 
smelt  the  sea.  The  water  was  yellow  and  turbulent,  swung  with 
an  angry  eddy  among  half-submerged  willows,  and  made  an 
angry  clatter  along  stony  shores.  The  course  kept  turning  and 
turning  in  a  narrow  and  well-timbered  valley.  Now  the  river 
would  approach  the  side,  and  run  gliding  along  the  chalky  base 
of  the  hill,  and  show  us  a  few  open  colza  fields  among  the  trees. 
Now  it  would  skirt  the  garden  walls  of  houses,  where  we  might 
catch  a  glimpse  through  a  doorway,  and  see  a  priest  pacing  in 
the  checkered  sunlight.  Again,  the  foliage  closed  so  thickl}-  in 
front  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  issue ;  only  a  thicket  of  willows 
overtopped  by  elms  and  poplars,  under  which  the  river  ran  flush 
and  fleet,  and  where  a  kingfisher  flew  past  like  a  piece  of  the 
blue  sky.  On  these  different  manifestations  the  sun  poured  its 
clear  and  catholic  looks.  The  shadows  lay  as  solid  on  the  swift 
surface  of  the  stream  as  on  the  stable  meadows.  The  light 
sparkled  golden  in  the  dancing  poplar  leaves,  and  brought  the 
hills  into  communion  with  our  eyes.  And  all  the  while  the 
river  never  stopped  running  or  took  breath ;  and  the  reeds 
along  the  whole  valley  stood  shivering  from  top  to  toe. 

There  should  be  some  myth  (but  if  there  is,  I  know  it  not) 
founded  on  the  shivering  of  the  reeds.  There  are  not  many 
things  in  nature  more  striking  to  man's  eye.  It  is  such  an 
eloquent  pantomime  of  terror;  and  to  see  such  a  number  of 
terrified  creatures  taking  sanctuary  in  every  nook  along  the 
shore  is  enough  to  infect  a  silly  human  with  alarm.  Perhaps 
they  are  only  acold,  and  no  wonder,  standing  waist-deep  in  the 
stream.  Or,  perhaps,  they  have  never  got  accustomed  to  the 
speed  and  fury  of  the  river's  flux,  or  the  miracle  of  its  con- 
tinuous body.  Pan  once  played  upon  their  forefathers ;  and  so, 
by  the  hands  of  his  river,  he  still  plays  upon  these  later  genera- 
tions down  all  the  valley  of  the  Oise  ;  and  plays  the  same  air, 
both  sweet  and  shrill,  to  tell  us  of  the  beauty  and  the  terror  of 
the  world. 

The  canoe  was  like  a  leaf  in  the  current.  It  took  it  up  and 
shook  it,  and  carried  it  masterfully  away,  like  a  Centaur  carry- 
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iug  off  a  nymph.  To  keep  some  command  ou  our  direction 
required  hard  and  diligent  plying  of  the  paddle.  The  river 
was  in  such  a  hurry  for  the  sea  !  Every  drop  of  water  ran  in  a 
panic,  like  so  many  people  in  a  frightened  crowd.  But  what 
crowd  was  ever  so  numerous  or  so  single-minded?  All  the 
objects  of  sight  went  by  at  a  dance  measure  ;  the  eyesight  raced 
with  the  racing  river  ;  the  exigencies  of  every  moment  kept  the 
pegs  screwed  so  tight  that  our  being  quivered  like  a  well-tuned 
instrument,  and  the  blood  shook  off  its  lethargy,  and  trotted 
through  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  veins  and  arteries, 
and  in  and  out  o^  the  heart,  as  if  circulation  were  but  a  holiday 
journey  and  not  the  daily  moil  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
The  reeds  might  nod  their  heads  in  warning,  and  with  tremulous 
gestures  tell  how  the  river  was  as  cruel  as  it  was  strong  and 
cold,  and  how  death  lurked  in  the  eddy  underneath  the  willows. 
But  the  reeds  had  to  stand  where  they  were ;  and  those  who 
stand  still  are  always  timid  advisere.  As  for  us,  we  could  have 
shouted  aloud.  If  this  lively  and  beautiful  river  were,  indeed, 
a  thing  of  death's  contrivance,  the  old  ashen  rogue  had  famously 
outwitted  himself  with  us.  I  was  living  three  to  the  minute. 
I  was  scoring  points  against  him  every  stroke  of  my  paddle, 
every  turn  of  the  stream.  I  have  rarely  had  better  profit  of  my 
life. 

For  I  think  we  may  look  upon  our  little  private  war  with 
death  somewhat  in  this  light.  If  a  man  knows  he  will  sooner 
or  later  be  robbed  upon  a  journe}^  ho  will  have  a  bottle  of  the 
best  in  every  inn,  and  look  upon  all  his  extravagances  as  so 
much  gained  upon  the  thieves.  And  above  all,  where,  instead 
of  simply  spending,  he  makes  a  profitable  investment  for  some  of 
his  money,  when  it  will  be  out  of  risk  of  loss.  So  every  bit  of 
brisk  living,  and  above  all  when  it  is  healthful,  is  just  so  much 
gained  upon  the  wholesale  filcher,  death.  We  shall  have  the 
less  in  our  pockets,  the  more  in  our  stomachs,  when  he  cries, 
Stand  and  deliver.  A  swift  stream  is  a  favorite  artifice  of  his, 
and  one  tliat  brings  him  in  a  comfortable  thing  per  annum ;  but 
when  he  and  I  come  to  settle  our  accounts  I  shall  whistle  in  his 
face  for  these  hours  upon  the  upper  Oise. 

Towards  afternoon  we  got  fairly  drunken  with  the  sunshine 
and  tlie  exliilaration  of  the  pace.  We  could  no  longer  contain 
ourselves  and  our  content.  The  canoes  were  too  small  for  us ; 
we  must  be  out  and  stretch  ourselves  on  shore.  And  so  in  a 
green  meadow  we  bestowed  our  limbs  on  the  grass,  and  smoked 
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deifying  tobacco,  and  proclaimed  the  world  excellent.  It  was 
the  last  good  hour  of  the  day,  and  I  dwell  upon  it  with  extreme 
complacency. 

On  one  side  of  the  valley,  high  upon  the  chalky  summit  of 
the  hill,  a  plowman  with  his  team  appeared  and  disappeared  afc 
regular  intervals.  At  each  revelation  he  stood  still  for  a  few 
seconds  against  the  sky,  for  all  the  world  (as  the  Cigarette 
declared)  like  a  toy  Burns  who  had  just  plowed  up  the  Moun- 
tain Daisy.  He  was  the  only  living  thing  within  view,  unless 
we  are  to  count  the  river. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  a  group  of  red  roofs  and  a 
belfry  showed  among  the  foliage.  Thence  some  inspired  bell 
ringer  made  the  afternoon  musical  on  a  chime  of  bells.  There 
was  something  very  sweet  and  taking  in  the  air  he  played,  and 
we  thought  we  had  never  heard  bells  speak  so  intelligibly  or 
sing  so  melodiously  as  these.  It  must  have  been  to  some  such 
measure  that  the  spinners  and  the  young  maids  sang,  "  Come 
away.  Death,"  in  the  Shakespearean  Illyria.  There  is  so  often 
a  threatening  note,  something  blatant  and  metallic,  in  the  voice 
of  bells,  that  I  believe  we  have  fully  more  pain  than  pleasure 
from  hearing  them;  but  these,  as  they  sounded  abroad,  now 
high,  now  low,  now  with  a  plaintive  cadence  that  caught  the 
ear  like  the  burden  of  a  popular  song,  were  always  moderate 
and  tunable,  and  seemed  to  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  still,  rustic 
places,  like  the  noise  of  a  waterfall  or  the  babble  of  a  rookery  in 
spring.  I  could  have  asked  the  bell  ringer  for  his  blessing,  good, 
sedate  old  man,  who  swung  the  rope  so  gently  to  the  time  of 
his  meditations.  I  could  have  blessed  the  priest  or  the  heritors, 
or  whoever  may  be  concerned  with  such  affairs  in  France,  who 
had  left  these  sweet  old  bells  to  gladden  the  afternoon,  and  not 
held  meetings,  and  made  collections,  and  had  their  names 
repeatedly  printed  in  the  local  paper,  to  rig  up  a  peal  of  brand- 
new,  brazen,  Birmingham-hearted  substitutes,  who  should  bom- 
bard their  sides  to  the  provocation  of  a  brand-new  bell  ringer, 
and  fill  the  echoes  of  the  valley  with  terror  and  riot. 

At  last  the  bells  ceased,  and  with  their  note  the  sun  with- 
drew. The  piece  was  at  an  end ;  shadow  and  silence  possessed 
the  valley  of  the  Oise.  We  took  to  the  paddle  with  glad  hearts, 
like  people  who  have  sat  out  a  noble  performance  and  return  to 
work.  The  river  was  more  dangerous  here  ;  it  ran  swifter,  the 
eddies  were  more  sudden  and  violent.  All  the  way  down  we  had 
had  our  fill  of  difficulties.  Sometimes  it  was  a  weir  which  could 
xni.— 17 
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be  shot,  sometimes  one  so  shallow  and  full  of  stakes  that  we 
must  withdraw  the  boats  from  the  water  and  carry  them  round. 
But  the  chief  sort  of  obstacle  was  a  consequence  of  the  late 
high  winds.  Ever}'  two  or  three  hundred  j^ards  a  tree  had  fallen 
across  the  river,  and  usually  involved  more  than  another  in 
its  fall.  Often  there  was  free  water  at  the  end,  and  we  could 
steer  round  the  leafy  promontory  and  hear  the  water  sucking  and 
bubbling  among  the  twigs.  Often,  again,  when  the  tree  reached 
from  bank  to  bank,  there  was  room,  by  lying  close,  to  shoot 
through  underneath,  canoe  and  all.  Sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  out  upon  the  trunk  itself  and  pull  the  boats  across ; 
and  sometimes,  where  the  stream  was  too  impetuous  for  this, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  land  and  "  carry  over."  This 
made  a  fine  series  of  accidents  in  the  day's  career,  and  kept  us 
aware  of  ourselves. 

Shortly  after  our  reembarkation,  while  I  was  leading  by  a 
long  way,  and  still  full  of  a  noble,  exulting  spirit  in  honor  of 
the  sun,  the  swift  pace,  and  the  church  bells,  the  river  made 
one  of  its  leonine  pounces  round  a  corner,  and  I  was  aware  of 
another  fallen  tree  within  a  stone  cast.  I  had  my  backboard 
down  in  a  trice,  and  aimed  for  a  place  where  the  trunk  seemed 
high  enough  above  the  water,  and  the  branches  not  too  thick  to 
let  me  slip  below.  When  a  man  has  just  vowed  eternal  brother- 
hood with  the  universe  he  is  not  in  a  temper  to  take  great 
determinations  coolly,  and  this,  which  might  have  been  a  very 
important  determination  for  me,  had  not  been  taken  under  a 
happy  star.  The  tree  caught  me  about  the  chest,  and  while  I 
was  yet  struggling  to  make  less  of  myself  and  get  through,  the 
river  took  the  matter  out  of  my  hands  and  bereaved  me  of  my 
boat.  The  Arethusa  swung  round  broadside  on,  leaned  over, 
ejected  so  much  of  me  as  still  remained  on  board,  and,  thus  dis- 
encumbered, whipped  under  the  tree,  righted,  and  went  merrily 
away  downstream. 

1  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  before  I  scrambled  on  to  the 
tree  to  which  I  was  left  clinging,  but  it  was  longer  than  I  cared 
about.  ]\!v  tliouglits  were  of  a  grave  and  almost  somber  cliar- 
acter,  but  I  still  clung  to  my  paddle.  Tlie  stream  ran  away 
with  my  heels  as  fast  as  I  could  pull  up  my  shoulders,  and  I 
seemed,  by  the  weight,  to  liave  all  the  water  of  the  Oise  in  my 
trousers  j)Ockets.  You  can  never  know,  till  you  try  it,  wliat 
a  dead  j)ull  a  river  makes  against  a  man.  I)(3ath  himself  had 
me  by  the  liecls,  for  this  was  liis  last  ambuscade,  and  he  must 
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now  join  personally  in  the  fray.  And  still  I  held  to  my  paddle. 
At  last  I  dragged  myself  on  to  my  stomach  on  the  trunk,  and 
lay  there  a  breathless  sop,  with  a  mingled  sense  of  humor  and 
injustice.  A  poor  figure  I  must  have  presented  to  Burns  upon 
the  hilltop  with  his  team.  But  there  was  the  paddle  in  my 
hand.  On  my  tomb,  if  ever  I  have  one,  1  mean  to  get  these 
words  inscribed :  "  He  clung  to  his  paddle." 

The  Cigarette  had  gone  past  awhile  before ;  for,  as  I  might 
have  observed,  if  I  had  been  a  little  less  pleased  with  the  uni- 
verse at  the  moment,  there  was  a  clear  way  round  the  tree  top 
at  the  farther  side.  He  had  offered  his  services  to  haul  m.^ 
out,  but,  as  I  was  then  already  on  my  elbows,  I  had  declined, 
and  sent  him  downstream  after  the  truant  Arethusa.  The 
stream  was  too  rapid  for  a  man  to  mount  with  one  canoe,  let 
alone  two,  upon  his  hands.  So  I  crawled  along  the  trunk  to 
shore,  and  proceeded  down  the  meadows  by  the  river  side.  I 
was  so  cold  that  my  heart  was  sore.  I  had  now  an  idea  of  my 
own  why  the  reeds  so  bitterly  shivered.  I  could  have  given 
any  of  them  a  lesson.  The  Cigarette  remarked,  facetiously, 
that  he  thought  I  was  "  taking  exercise  "  as  I  drew  near,  until 
he  made  out  for  certain  that  I  was  only  twittering  witli  cold. 
I  had  a  rub  down  with  a  towel,  and  donned  a  dry  suit  from  the 
india-rubber  bag.  But  I  was  not  my  own  man  again  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  I  had  a  queasy  sense  that  I  wore  my  last 
dry  clothes  upon  my  body.  The  struggle  had  tired  me ;  and, 
perhaps,  whether  I  knew  it  or  not,  I  was  a  little  dashed  in 
spirit.  The  devouring  element  in  the  universe  had  leaped  out 
against  me,  in  this  green  valley  quickened  by  a  running  stream. 
The  bells  were  all  very  pretty  in  their  way,  but  I  had  heard 
some  of  the  hollow  notes  of  Pan's  music.  Would  the  wicked 
river  drag  me  down  by  the  heels,  indeed  ?  and  look  so  beauti- 
ful all  the  time?  Nature's  good  humor  was  only  skin  deep, 
after  all. 

There  was  still  a  long  way  to  go  by  the  winding  course  of 
the  stream,  and  darkness  had  fallen,  and  a  late  bell  was  ringing 
in  Origny  Sainte-Benoite  when  we  arrived. 
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Origny  Sainte-Benoite. 

A  BY-DAY. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  church  bells  had  little 
rest ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  remember  any\Yhere  else  so  great 
a  choice  of  services  as  were  here  offered  to  the  devout.  And 
while  the  bells  made  merry  in  the  sunshine,  all  the  world  with 
his  dog  was  out  shooting  among  the  beets  and  colza. 

In  the  morning  a  hawker  and  his  wife  went  down  the  street 
at  a  foot  pace,  singing  to  a  very  slow,  lamentable  music,  "  O 
France  mes  amours."  It  brought  everybody  to  the  door ;  and 
when  our  landlady  called  in  the  man  to  buy  the  words,  he  had 
not  a  copy  of  them  left.  She  was  not  the  first  nor  the  second 
who  had  been  taken  with  the  song.  There  is  something  very 
pathetic  in  the  love  of  the  French  people,  since  the  war,  for 
dismal  patriotic  music  making.  I  have  watched  a  forester  from 
Alsace  while  some  one  was  singing  "  Les  malheurs  de  la  France," 
at  a  baptismal  pai-ty  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fontainebleau.  He 
arose  from  the  table  and  took  his  son  aside,  close  by  where  I  was 
standing.  "  Listen,  listen,"  he  said,  bearing  on  the  boy's  shoul- 
der, "and  remember  this,  my  son."  A  little  after  he  went  out 
into  the  garden  suddenly,  and  I  could  hear  him  sobbing  in  the 
darkness. 

Tlie  humiliation  of  their  arms  and  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  made  a  sore  pull  on  the  endurance  of  this  sensitive 
people ;  and  tlieir  hearts  are  still  hot,  not  so  much  against  Ger- 
many as  against  the  Empire.  In  what  other  country  will  you 
find  a  patriotic  ditty  bring  all  the  world  into  the  street?  But 
aflliction  heightens  love ;  and  we  shall  never  know  we  are  Eng- 
lishmen until  we  have  lost  India.  Independent  America  is  still 
the  cross  of  my  existence ;  I  cannot  think  of  Farmer  George 
without  abhorrence ;  and  I  never  feel  more  warmly  to  my  own 
land  than  when  I  see  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  remember  what 
our  empire  miglit  have  Ix^en. 

The  hawker's  little  book,  which  I  purchased,  was  a  curious 
mixture.  Side  by  side  with  the  flippant,  rowdy  nonsense  of  the 
I'aris  music  lialls  there  were  many  pastoral  ])ieccs,  not  without 
a  toucli  of  ]K)etry,  I  thought,  and  instinct  witli  the  bravo  indc- 
jiendence  of  the  poorer  class  in  France.  There  you  might  read 
how  the  woodcutter  gloried  iu  his  ax,  and  the  gardener  scorned 
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to  be  ashamed  of  his  spade.  It  was  not  very  well  written,  this 
poetry  of  labor,  but  the  pluck  of  the  sentiment  redeemed  wliat 
was  weak  or  wordy  in  the  expression.  Tlie  martial  and  the 
patriotic  pieces,  on  the  other  hand,  were  tearful,  womanish  pro- 
ductions one  and  all.  The  poet  had  passed  under  the  Caudine 
Forks ;  he  sang  for  an  army  visiting  the  tomb  of  its  old  renown, 
with  arms  re  vei-sed ;  and  sang  not  of  victory  but  of  death.  There 
was  a  number  in  the  hawker's  collection  called  "  Conscrits  Fran- 
9ais,"  which  may  rank  among  the  most  dissuasive  war  lyrics  on 
record.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  fight  at  all  in  such  a  spirit. 
The  bravest  conscript  would  turn  pals  if  such  a  ditty  were  struck 
up  beside  him  on  the  morning  of  battle ;  and  whole  regiments 
would  pile  their  arms  to  its  tune. 

If  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  is  in  the  right  about  the  influence  of 
national  songs,  you  would  say  France  was  come  to  a  poor  pass. 
But  the  thing  will  work  its  own  cure,  and  a  sound-hearted  and 
courageous  people  weary  at  length  of  sniveling  over  their  dis- 
asters. Already  Paul  Ddroulede  has  written  some  manly  mili- 
tary verses.  There  is  not  much  of  the  trumpet  note  in  them, 
perhaps,  to  stir  a  man's  heart  in  his  bosom ;  they  lack  the  lyrical 
elation,  and  move  slowly ;  but  they  are  written  in  a  grave,  hon- 
orable, stoical  spirit,  which  should  carry  soldiers  far  in  a  good 
cause.  One  feels  as  if  one  would  like  to  trust  Ddrouldde  with 
something.  It  will  be  happy  if  he  can  so  far  inoculate  his  fellow- 
countrymen  that  they  may  be  trusted  with  their  own  future. 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  here  is  an  antidote  to  "  French  Con- 
scripts" and  much  other  doleful  versification. 

We  had  left  the  boats  overnight  in  the  custody  of  one  whom 
we  shall  call  Carnival.  I  did  not  properly  catch  his  name,  and 
perhaps  that  was  not  unfortunate  for  him,  as  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  hand  him  down  with  honor  to  posterity.  To  this 
person's  premises  we  strolled  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
found  quite  a  little  deputation  inspecting  the  canoes.  There 
was  a  stout  gentleman  with  a  knowledge  of  the  river,  which  he 
seemed  eager  to  impart.  There  was  a  very  elegant  young 
gentleman  in  a  black  coat,  with  a  smattering  of  English,  who 
led  the  talk  at  once  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race. 
And  then  there  were  three  handsome  girls  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  ;  and  an  old  gentleman  in  a  blouse,  with  no  teeth  to 
speak  of,  and  a  strong  country  accent.  Quite  the  pick  of 
Origny,  I  should  suppose. 

The  Cigarette  had  some  mysteries  to  perform  with  his  rig- 
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ging  in  the  coach  house ;  so  I  -was  left  to  do  the  parade  single- 
handed.  I  found  myself  veiy  much  of  a  hero,  whether  I  would 
or  not.  The  girls  were  full  of  little  shudderings  over  the 
dangers  of  our  journey.  And  I  thought  it  would  be  ungallant 
not  to  take  my  cue  from  the  ladies.  My  mishap  of  yesterday, 
told  in  an  offhand  way,  produced  a  deep  sensation.  It  was 
Othello  over  again,  with  no  less  than  three  Desderaonas  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sympathetic  senators  in  the  background.  Never 
were  the  canoes  more  flattered,  or  flattered  more  adroitly. 

"  It  is  like  a  violin,"  cried  one  of  the  girls  in  an  ecstasy. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  word,  mademoiselle,"  said  I.  "  All  the 
more  since  there  are  people  who  call  out  to  me  that  it  is  like  a 
coffin." 

"Oh!  but  it  is  really  like  a  violin.  It  is  finished  like  a 
violin,"  she  went  on. 

"  And  polished  like  a  violin,"  added  a  senator. 

"  One  has  only  to  stretch  the  cords,"  concluded  another, 
''  and  then  tum-tumt)'--tum  ;  "  he  imitated  the  result  with  spirit. 

Was  not  this  a  graceful  little  ovation  ?  Where  this  people 
finds  the  secret  of  its  pretty  speeches  I  cannot  imagine,  unless 
the  secret  sliould  be  no  other  than  a  sincere  desire  to  please. 
But  then  no  disgrace  is  attached  in  France  to  saying  a  thing 
neatly ;  whereas  in  England,  to  talk  like  a  book  is  to  give  in 
one's  resignation  to  society. 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  blouse  stole  into  the  coach  house, 
and  somewhat  irrelevantly  informed  the  Cigarette  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  three  girls  and  four  more ;  quite  an  exploit  for 
a  Frenchman. 

"  You  are  very  fortunate,"  answered  the  Cigarette,  politely. 

And  the  old  gentleman,  having  apparently  gained  his  point, 
stole  away  again. 

We  all  got  very  friendly  together.  The  girls  proposed  to 
start  with  us  on  the  morrow,  if  you  please.  And,  jesting  apart, 
eveiy  one  was  anxious  to  know  the  hour  of  our  departure. 
Now,  when  you  are  going  to  crawl  into  your  canoe  from  a  bad 
launch,  a  crowd,  however  friendly,  is  undesirable,  .and  so  we 
told  them  not  ])efore  twelve,  and  mentally  determined  to  be  off 
by  ten  at  latest. 

Towards  evening  we  went  abroad  again  to  post  some  letters. 
It  was  cool  and  pleasant;  the  long  village  was  quite  empty, 
except  for  one  or  two  urchins  who  followed  us  as  they  might 
have  followed  a  menagerie ;  the  hills  and  the  tree  tops  looked 
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in  from  all  sides  through  the  clear  air,  and  the  bells  were  chim- 
ing for  yet  another  service. 

Suddenly  we  sighted  the  three  girls,  standing,  with  a  fourth 
sister,  in  front  of  a  shop  on  the  wide  selvage  of  the  roadway. 
We  had  been  very  merry  with  them  a  little  while  ago,  to  be 
sure.  But  what  was  the  etiquette  of  Origny?  Had  it  been  a 
country  road,  of  course  we  should  have  spoken  to  them  ;  but 
here,  under  the  eyes  of  all  the  gossips,  ought  we  to  do  even  as 
much  as  bow?     I  consulted  the  Cigarette. 

"  Look,"  said  he. 

I  looked.  There  were  the  four  girls  on  the  same  spot ;  but 
now  four  backs  were  turned  to  us,  very  upright  and  conscious. 
Corporal  Modesty  had  given  the  word  of  command,  and  the 
well-disciplined  picket  had  gone  right-about-face  like  a  single 
person.  They  maintained  this  formation  all  the  while  we  were 
in  sight ;  but  we  heard  them  tittering  among  themselves,  and 
the  girl  whom  we  had  not  met  laughed  with  open  mouth,  and 
even  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the  enemy.  I  wonder  Avas 
it  altogether  modesty,  after  all,  or  in  part  a  sort  of  country 
provocation  ? 

As  we  were  returning  to  the  inn  we  beheld  something  float- 
ing in  the  ample  field  of  golden  evening  sky,  above  the  chalk 
cliffs  and  the  trees  that  grow  along  their  summit.  It  was  too 
high  up,  too  large,  and  too  steady  for  a  kite ;  and,  as  it  was 
dark,  it  could  not  be  a  star.  For,  although  a  star  were  as  black 
as  ink  and  as  rugged  as  a  walnut,  so  amply  does  the  sun  bathe 
heaven  with  radiance  that  it  would  sparkle  like  a  point  of  light 
for  us.  The  village  was  dotted  with  people  with  their  heads  in 
air ;  and  the  children  were  in  a  bustle  all  along  the  street  and 
far  up  the  straight  road  that  climbs  the  hill,  where  we  could 
still  see  them  running  in  loose  knots.  It  was  a  balloon,  we 
learned,  which  had  left  Saint  Quentin  at  half-past  five  that 
evening.  Mighty  composedly  the  majority  of  the  grown  peo- 
ple took  it.  But  we  were  English,  and  were  soon  running  up 
the  hill  with  the  best.  Being  travelers  ourselves  in  a  small 
way,  we  would  fain  have  seen  these  other  travelers  alight. 

The  spectacle  was  over  by  the  time  we  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill.  All  the  gold  had  withered  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  balloon 
had  disappeared.  Whither  ?  I  ask  myself ;  caught  up  into  the 
seventh  heaven  ?  or  come  safely  to  land  somewhere  in  that  blue, 
uneven  distance,  into  which  the  roadway  dipped  and  melted 
before  our  eyes  ?     Probably  the  aeronauts  were  already  warm- 
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ing  themselves  at  a  farm  chimney,  for  they  say  it  is  cold  in 
these  unhomely  regions  of  the  air.  The  night  fell  swiftly. 
Roadside  trees  and  disappointed  sightseers,  returning  through 
the  meadows,  stood  out  in  black  against  a  margin  of  low,  red 
sunset.  It  was  cheerfuler  to  face  the  other  way,  and  so  down 
the  hill  we  went,  with  a  full  moon,  the  color  of  a  melon,  swing- 
ing high  above  the  wooded  valley,  and  the  white  cliiis  behind  us 
faintly  reddened  by  the  fire  of  the  chalk  kilns. 

The  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  salads  were  being  made  in 
Origny  Saiute-Benoite  by  tlie  river. 

Changed  Times. 

About  one  thing  we  were  mightil}^  taken  up,  and  that  was 
eating.  I  think  I  made  a  god  of  my  belly.  I  remember  dwell- 
ing in  imagination  upon  this  or  that  dish  till  my  mouth  w^atered ; 
and  long  before  we  got  in  for  the  night  my  appetite  was  a 
clamant,  instant  annoyance.  Sometimes  we  paddled  alongside 
for  a  while  and  whetted  each  other  with  gastronomical  fancies 
as  we  went.  Cake  and  sherry,  a  homely  refection,  but  not 
within  reach  upon  the  Oise,  trotted  through  my  head  for  many 
a  mile  ;  and  once,  as  we  were  approaching  Verberie,  the  Ciga- 
rette brought  my  lieart  into  my  mouth  by  the  suggestion  of 
oyster  patties  and  Sauterne. 

I  suppose  none  of  us  recognize  the  great  part  that  is  played 
in  life  by  eating  and  drinking.  The  appetite  is  so  imperious 
that  we  can  stomach  the  least  interesting  viands,  and  pass  off 
a  dinner  hour  thankfully  enough  on  bread  and  water ;  just  as 
there  are  men  wlio  must  read  something,  if  it  were  only  "  Brad- 
shaw's  Guide."  But  there  is  a  romance  about  the  matter,  after 
all.  Probably  the  table  has  more  devotees  than  love ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  food  is  much  more  generally  entertaining  than 
scenery.  Do  you  give  in,  as  Walt  AVhitman  would  say,  that 
you  are  any  the  less  iinmortal  for  that  ?  The  true  materialism 
is  to  be  ashamed  of  what  we  are.  To  detect  the  flavor  of  an 
olive  is  no  less  a  piece  of  human  perfection  than  to  find  beauty 
in  the  colors  of  the  sunset. 

Canoeing  was  easy  work.  To  dip  the  paddle  at  the  proper 
inclination,  now  right,  now  left ;  to  keep  the  head  down- 
stream ;  to  empty  the  little  pool  that  gathered  in  the  lap  of 
the  apron  ;  to  screw  up  the  eyes  against  the  glittering  sparkles 
of  HUH  Upon  the  water  ;   or  now  nn«l   again   to  pass  l)clow  tlie 
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whistling  towrope  of  the  "  Deo  Gratias  "  of  Conde,  or  "  Four  Sons 
of  Ayraon,"  —  there  was  not  much  art  in  that;  certainly  silly 
muscles  managed  it  between  sleep  and  waking ;  and  meanwhile 
the  brain  had  a  whole  holiday,  and  went  to  sleep.  We  took  in 
at  a  glance  the  larger  features  of  the  scene,  and  beheld,  with 
half  an  eye,  bloused  fishers  and  dabbling  washerwomen  on  the 
bank.  Now  and  again  we  might  be  half  wakened  by  some 
church  spire,  by  a  leaping  fish,  or  by  a  trail  of  river  grass  that 
clung  about  the  paddle  and  had  to  be  plucked  off  and  thrown 
away.  But  these  luminous  intervals  were  only  partially  lumi- 
nous. A  little  more  of  us  was  called  into  action,  but  never 
the  whole.  The  central  bureau  of  nerves,  what  in  some  moods 
we  call  Ourselves,  enjoyed  its  holiday  without  disturbance,  like 
a  Government  Ofiice.  The  great  wheels  of  intelligence  turned 
idly  in  the  head,  like  fly  wheels,  grinding  no  grist.  I  have 
gone  on  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  counting  my  strokes  and  for- 
getting the  hundreds.  I  flatter  myself  the  beasts  that  perish 
could  not  underbid  that,  as  a  low  form  of  consciousness.  And 
what  a  pleasure  it  was  I  What  a  hearty,  tolerant  temper  did  it 
bring  about  I  There  is  nothing  captious  about  a  man  who  has 
attained  to  this,  the  one  possible  apotheosis  in  life,  the  Apotheo- 
sis of  Stupidity ;  and  he  begins  to  feel  dignified  and  longevous 
like  a  tree. 

There  was  one  odd  piece  of  practical  metaphysics  which  accom- 
panied what  I  may  call  the  depth,  if  I  must  not  call  it  the  intensity, 
of  my  abstraction.  What  philosophers  call  me  and  not  me,  ego 
and  no7i  ego^  preoccupied  me  whether  I  would  or  no.  There 
was  less  me  and  more  7iot  me  than  I  was  accustomed  to  expect. 
I  looked  on  upon  somebody  else,  who  managed  the  paddling  ; 
I  was  aware  of  somebody  else's  feet  against  the  stretcher ;  my 
own  body  seemed  to  have  no  more  intimate  relation  to  me  than 
the  canoe,  or  the  river,  or  the  river  banks.  Nor  this  alone  : 
something  inside  my  mind,  a  part  of  my  brain,  a  province  of  my 
proper  being,  had  thrown  off  allegiance  and  set  up  for  itself,  or 
perhaps  for  the  somebody  else  who  did  the  paddling.  I  had 
dwindled  into  quite  a  little  thing  in  a  corner  of  myself.  I  was 
isolated  in  my  own  skull.  Thoughts  presented  themselves 
unbidden  ;  they  were  not  my  thoughts,  they  were  plainly  some 
one  else's  ;  and  I  considered  them  like  a  part  of  the  landscape. 
I  take  it,  in  short,  that  I  was  about  as  near  Nirvana  as  would 
be  convenient  in  practical  life  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  I  make  the 
Buddhists  my  sincere  compliments  ;  'tis  an  agreeable  state,  not 
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very  consistent  with  mental  brilliancy,  not  exactly  profitable  in 
a  money  point  of  view,  but  very  calm,  golden,  and  incurious,  and 
one  that  sets  a  m.an  superior  to  alarms.  It  may  be  best  figured 
by  supposing  yourself  to  get  dead  drunk,  and  yet  keep  sober  to 
enjoy  it.  I  have  a  notion  that  open-air  laborers  must  spend 
a  large  portion  of  their  days  in  this  ecstatic  stupor,  which 
explains  their  high  composure  and  endurance.  A  pity  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  laudanum  when  here  is  a  better  paradise  for 
nothing ! 

This  frame  of  mind  was  the  great  exploit  of  our  voyage, 
take  it  all  in  all.  It  was  the  farthest  piece  of  travel  accom- 
plished. Indeed,  it  lies  so  far  from  beaten  paths  of  language 
that  I  despair  of  getting  the  reader  into  sympathy  with  the 
smiling,  complacent  idiocy  of  my  condition ;  when  ideas  came 
and  went  like  motes  in  a  sunbeam  ;  when  trees  and  church 
spires  along  the  bank  surged  up  from  time  to  time  into  my 
notice,  like  solid  objects  through  a  rolling  cloudland  ;  when 
the  rhythmical  swish  of  boat  and  paddle  in  the  water  became  a 
cradle  song  to  lull  my  thouglits  asleep ;  when  a  piece  of  mud 
on  the  deck  was  sometimes  an  intolerable  eyesore,  and  some- 
times quite  a  companion  for  me,  and  the  object  of  pleased  con- 
sideration ;  and  all  the  time,  Avith  the  river  running  and  the 
shores  changing  upon  either  hand,  I  kept  counting  my  strokes 
and  forgetting  the  hundreds,  the  happiest  animal  in  France. 

Down  the  Oise. 
church  interiors. 

We  made  our  first  stage  below  Compiegnc  to  Pont  Sainte 
Maxence.  I  was  abroad  a  little  after  six  the  next  morning. 
The  air  was  biting  and  smelt  of  frost.  In  an  open  place  a  score 
of  women  wrangh'(l  together  over  the  day's  market;  and  the 
noise  of  their  negotiation  sounded  thin  and  querulous,  like  that 
of  sparrows  on  a  winter's  morning.  The  rare  passengers  blew 
into  tlieir  liands,  and  sluifiled  in  their  wooden  shoes  to  sot  the 
blood  agog.  The  streets  wen;  full  of  icy  shadow,  although  the 
chimneys  were  smoking  overliead  in  golden  sunshine.  If  you 
wake  early  enough  at  this  seiuson  of  the  year,  you  may  get  wp 
in  l)ecenil)er  to  brcnik  your  f;ist  in  June. 

I  found  my  way  to  the  church,  for  there  is  always  something 
to  see  about  a  church,  whether  living  worshipers  or  dead  men's 
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tombs ;  you  find  there  the  deadliest  earnest,  and  the  hollowest 
deceit ;  and  even  where  it  is  not  a  piece  of  history,  it  will  be 
certain  to  leak  out  some  contemporary  gossip.  It  was  scarcely 
so  cold  in  the  church  as  it  was  without,  but  it  looked  colder. 
The  white  nave  was  positively  arctic  to  the  eye ;  and  the  taw- 
driness  of  a  continental  altar  looked  more  forlorn  than  usual  in 
the  solitude  and  the  bleak  air.  Two  priests  sat  in  the  chancel 
reading  and  waiting  penitents ;  and  out  in  the  nave  one  very 
old  woman  was  engaged  in  her  devotions.  It  was  a  wonder 
how  she  was  able  to  pass  her  beads  when  healthy  young  people 
were  breathing  in  their  palms  and  slapping  their  chests  ;  but 
though  this  concerned  me,  I  was  yet  more  dispirited  by  the 
nature  of  her  exercises.  She  went  from  chair  to  chair,  from 
altar  to  altar,  circumnavigating  the  church.  To  each  shrine 
she  dedicated  an  equal  number  of  beads  and  an  equal  length  of 
time.  Like  a  prudent  capitalist  with  a  somewhat  cynical  view 
of  the  commercial  prospect,  she  desired  to  place  her  sui:)plica- 
tions  in  a  great  variety  of  heavenly  securities.  She  would  risk 
nothing  on  the  credit  of  any  single  intercessor.  Out  of  the 
whole  company  of  saints  and  angels,  not  one  but  was  to 
suppose  himself  her  champion  elect  against  the  Great  Assizes ! 
I  could  only  think  of  it  as  a  dull  transparent  jugglery,  based 
upon  unconscious  unbelief. 

She  was  as  dead  an  old  woman  as  ever  I  saw ;  no  more  than 
bone  and  parchment,  curiously  put  together.  Her  eyes,  with 
which  she  interrogated  mine,  were  vacant  of  sense.  It  depends 
on  what  you  call  seeing,  whether  you  might  not  call  her  blind. 
Perhaps  she  had  known  love  :  perhaps  borne  children,  suckled 
them,  and  given  them  pet  names.  But  now  that  was  all  gone 
by,  and  had  left  her  neither  happier  nor  wiser ;  and  the  best  she 
could  do  with  her  mornings  was  to  come  up  here  into  the  cold 
church  and  juggle  for  a  slice  of  heaven.  It  was  not  without  a 
gulp  that  I  escaped  into  the  streets  and  the  keen  morning  air. 
Morning  ?  why,  how  tired  of  it  she  would  be  before  night !  and 
if  she  did  not  sleep,  how  then  ?  It  is  fortunate  that  not  many 
of  us  are  brought  up  publicly  to  justify  our  lives  at  the  bar  of 
threescore  years  and  ten ;  fortunate  that  such  a  number  are 
knocked  opportunely  on  the  head  in  what  they  call  the  flower 
of  their  years,  and  go  away  to  suffer  for  their  follies  in  private 
somewhere  else.  Otherwise,  between  sick  children  and  discon- 
tented old  folk,  we  might  be  put  out  of  all  conceit  of  life. 

I  had   need  of  all  my  cerebral  hygiene  during  that  day's 
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paddle  ;  the  old  devotee  stuck  in  ray  throat  sorely.  But  I  was 
soon  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  stupidity;  and  knew  nothing  but 
that  somebody  w;\s  paddling  a  canoe,  while  I  was  counting  his 
strokes  and  forgetting  the  hundreds.  I  used  sometimes  to  be 
afraid  I  should  remember  the  hundreds  ;  which  would  have 
made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure ;  but  the  terror  was  chimerical,  they 
went  out  of  my  mind  by  enchantment,  and  I  knew  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  about  my  only  occupation. 

At  Creil,  where  we  stopped  to  lunch,  we  left  the  canoes  in 
another  floating  lavatory,  Avliich,  as  it  was  high  noon,  was 
packed  with  washerwomen,  red-handed  and  loud-voiced ;  and 
they  and  their  broad  jokes  are  about  all  I  remember  of  the 
place.  I  could  look  up  my  history  books,  if  you  were  very 
anxious,  and  tell  you  a  date  or  two  ;  for  it  figured  rather  largely 
in  the  English  wars.  But  I  prefer  to  mention  a  girls'  boarding 
school,  which  had  an  interest  for  us  because  it  was  a  girls' 
boarding  school,  and  because  we  imagined  we  had  rather  an 
interest  for  it.  At  least,  there  were  the  girls  about  tlie  garden  ; 
and  here  were  we  on  the  river  ;  and  there  was  more  than  one 
handkerchief  waved  as  we  went  by.  It  caused  quite  a  stir  in 
my  heart ;  and  yet  how  we  should  have  wearied  and  despised 
each  other,  these  girls  and  I,  if  we  had  been  introduced  at  a 
croquet  party  !  But  this  is  a  fashion  I  love  :  to  kiss  the  hand 
or  wave  a  handkerchief  to  people  I  shall  never  see  again,  to 
play  with  possibility,  and  knock  in  a  peg  for  fancy  to  hang 
upon.  It  gives  the  traveler  a  jog,  reminds  him  that  he  is  not 
a  traveler  everywhere,  and  that  his  journey  is  no  more  than  a 
siesta  by  the  way  on  the  real  march  of  life. 

The  church  at  Creil  was  a  nondescript  place  in  the  inside, 
splashed  with  gaudy  lights  from  the  windows,  and  picked  out 
with  medallions  of  tlie  Dolorous  Way.  liut  there  was  one 
oddity,  in  the  way  of  an  ex  vofo,  which  pleased  me  hugely  :  a 
faitliful  model  of  a  canal  boat,  swung  from  the  vault,  with  a 
written  aspiration  that  God  siiould  conduct  the  "  Saint  Nicliolas  " 
of  Creil  to  a  good  haven.  The  thing  was  neatly  executed,  and 
would  have  made  tlie  delight  of  a  party  of  boys  on  the  water 
s'uUi.  But  wliat  tickled  me  wiis  the  gravity  of  tlie  peril  to  bo 
conjured.  You  might  hang  up  the  model  of  a  seagoing  ship, 
and  welcome  :  one  that  is  to  i)low  a  furrow  round  tlie  world, 
and  visit  the  troj)ic  or  the  frosty  poleH,  runs  dangers  that  aro 
well  worth  a  candle  and  a  mass,  lint  the  -'Saint  Nicholas"  of 
Cruil,  which  was  to  be  tugged  for  some  ten  years  by  patient 
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draught  horses,  in  a  weedy  canal,  with  tlie  poplars  chattering 
overhead,  and  the  skipper  whistling  at  the  tiller ;  which  was  to 
do  all  its  en-ands  in  g^-een,  inland  places,  and  never  got  out  of 
sight  of  a  village  belfry  in  all  its  cruising  ;  why,  you  would 
have  thought  if  anything  could  be  done  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Providence,  it  would  be  that!  But  perhaps  the 
skipper  was  a  humorist :  or  perhaps  a  prophet,  reminding  peo- 
ple of  the  seriousness  of  life  by  this  preposterous  token. 

At  Creil,  as  at  Noyon,  Saint  Joseph  seemed  a  favorite  saint  on 
the  score  of  punctuality.  Day  and  hour  can  be  specified  ;  and 
grateful  people  do  not  fail  to  specify  them  on  a  votive  tablet, 
when  prayers  have  been  punctually  and  neatly  answered. 
Whenever  time  is  a  consideration,  Saint  Joseph  is  the  proper 
intermediary.  I  took  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  observing  the  vogue 
he  had  in  France,  for  the  good  man  jjlays  a  very  small  part 
in  my  religion  at  home.  Yet  I  could  not  help  fearing  that, 
where  the  saint  is  so  much  commended  for  exactitude,  he  will 
be  expected  to  be  very  grateful  for  his  tablet. 

This  is  foolishness  to  us  Protestants ;  and  not  of  great  im- 
portance anyway.  Whether  people's  gratitude  for  the  good 
gifts  that  come  to  them  be  wisely  conceived  or  dutifully  ex- 
pressed is  a  secondary  matter,  after  all,  so  long  as  they  feel 
gratitude.  The  true  ignorance  is  when  a  man  does  not  know 
that  he  has  received  a  good  gift,  or  begins  to  imagine  that  he 
has  got  it  for  himself.  The  self-made  man  is  the  funniest  wind 
bag  after  all !  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  decreeing 
light  in  chaos,  and  lighting  the  gas  in  a  metropolitan  back 
parlor  with  a  box  of  patent  matches ;  and,  do  what  we  will, 
there  is  always  something  made  to  our  hand,  if  it  were  only 
our  fingers. 

But  there  was  something  worse  than  foolishness  placarded 
in  Creil  Church.  The  Association  of  the  Living  Rosary  (of 
which  I  had  never  previously  heard)  is  responsible  for  that. 
This  association  was  founded,  according  to  the  printed  adver- 
tisement, by  a  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  Sixteenth,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1832  :  according  to  a  colored  bas-relief,  it  seems 
to  have  been  founded,  some  time  or  other,  by  the  Virgin  giving 
one  rosary  to  Saint  Dominic,  and  the  Infant  Savior  giving 
another  to  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna.  Pope  Gregory  is  not  so 
imposing,  but  he  is  nearer  hand.  I  could  not  distinctly  make 
out  whether  the  association  was  entirely  devotional,  or  had  an 
eye  to  good  works ;  at  least  it  is  highly  organized :  the  names 
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of  fourteen  matrons  and  misses  were  filled  in  for  each  week  of 
the  month  as  associates,  with  one  other,  generally  a  married 
woman,  at  the  top  for  Zelatrice,  the  choragus  of  the  band.  In- 
dtdgences,  plenary  and  partial,  follow  on  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  association.  "The  partial  indulgences  are 
attached  to  the  recitation  of  the  rosary."  On  "the  recitation 
of  the  required  dizaine,'"  a  partial  indulgence  promptly  follows. 
When  people  serve  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  with  a  passbook  in 
their  hands,  I  should  always  be  afraid  lest  they  should  carry  the 
same  commercial  spirit  into  their  dealings  with  their  fellow-men, 
which  would  make  a  sad  and  sordid  business  of  this  life. 

There  is  one  more  article,  however,  of  happier  import.  "  Ail 
these  indulgences,"  it  appeared,  "are  applicable  to  souls  in 
purgatory."  For  God's  sake,  3'e  ladies  of  Creil,  apply  them  all 
to  the  souls  in  purgatory  without  delay  !  Burns  would  take 
no  hire  for  his  last  songs,  preferring  to  serve  his  country  out  of 
unmixed  love.  Suppose  you  were  to  imitate  the  exciseman, 
mesdames,  and  even  if  the  souls  in  purgatory  were  not  greatly 
bettered,  some  souls  in  Creil  upon  the  Oise  would  find  them- 
selves none  the  worse  either  here  or  hereafter. 

I  cannot  help  wondering,  as  I  transcribe  these  notes,  whether 
a  Protestant  born  and  brecl  is  in  a  fit  state  to  understand  these 
signs,  and  do  them  what  justice  they  deserve  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
answering  that  he  is  not.  They  cannot  look  so  merely  ugly 
and  mean  to  the  faitliful  as  they  do  to  me.  I  see  that  as  clearly 
as  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  For  these  believers  are  neither 
weak  nor  wicked.  They  can  put  up  their  tablet  commending 
Saint  Joseph  for  his  dispatch  as  if  he  were  still  a  village  car- 
penter ;  they  can  "  recite  the  required  dizaine,'^  and  metaphori- 
cally pocket  the  indulgences  as  if  they  had  done  a  job  for 
heaven ;  and  then  they  can  go  out  and  look  down  unabashed 
upon  this  wonderful  river  flowing  by,  and  up  without  confusion 
at  the  pin-point  stars,  which  are  themselves  great  worlds  fnll 
of  flowing  rivers  greater  than  the  Oise.  I  see  it  as  plainly,  1 
say,  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  that  my  Protestant  mind  has 
missed  the  ])oint,  and  that  tliere  goes  with  these  deformities 
some  liigher  and  more  religious  spirit  tlian  1  dream. 

I  wonder  if  other  people  would  make  the  same  allowances 
for  me?  Lik«;  the  ladies  of  ('roil,  having  recited  my  rosary  of 
toleration,  I  look  for  my  indulgence  on  tlie  spot. 


W.    S.    GILBERT 
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By  W.  S.  gilbert. 

[William  Schwenk  Gimjkkt  :  An  English  luiinorLst;  born  in  London, 
November  18,  183(3.  A  f^craduate  of  London  University,  he  served  a.s  clerk  in 
tlie  Privy  Council  office  (1857-1862),  and  in  1804  was  called  to  the  bar.  Find- 
ing  his  practice  small  and  unremunerative,  he  began  to  contribute  to  periodicals, 
and  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  first  piece,  "Dulcamara,"  a  Christmas  bur- 
lesque, appeared  in  1866,  and  was  followed  by  the  comedies  "The  rrince.ss," 
"The  Palace  of  Truth,"  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  "The  Wicked  World," 
"Sweethearts,"  and  "Engaged."  In  1875  he  formed  his  famous  partnership 
with  Sir  Artliur  Sullivan,  and  wrote  the  librettos  of  the  popular  comic  operas, 
"Trial  by  Jury,"  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  "Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "Patience," 
"  lolanthe,"  "The  Mikado,"  "  The  Gondoliers,"  etc.  He  also  wrote  the  "  Bnb 
Sallads,"  originally  contributed  to  Fitn.} 

'TwAs  on.  the  shores  that  round  the  coast 

From  Deal  to  Eamsgate  span, 
That  I  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of  stone, 

An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long, 

Aod  weedy  and  long  was  he, 
And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recite 

In  a  singular  minor  key  :  — 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  a  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair. 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid, 
For  I  couldn't  help  thinking  the  man  had  been  drinking, 

And  so  I  simply  said :  — 

"  Oh,  elderly  man,  it's  little  I  know 

Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea. 
And  I'll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 

How  you  can  possibly  be 

"  At  once  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 
And  a  bo'sun  tight  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

'  By  permisdiou  of  author  and  Geo.  Kout ledge  &  Sons. 
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Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  which 

Is  a  trick  all  seamen  larn, 
And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid, 

He  spun  this  painful  yarn :  — 

*'  'Twas  on  the  good  ship  '  Nancy  Bell,' 
That  -we  sailed  to  the  Indian  sea, 

And  there  on  a  reef  Ave  came  to  grief, 
Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

**  And  pretty  nigh  all  of  the  crew  was  drowned, 
(There  was  seventy-seven  o'  soul) 

And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy's  men 
Said  '  Here  ! '  to  the  muster  roll. 

*'  There  was  me  and  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

And  the  bo'sun  tight,  and  the  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

*'  For  a  month  we'd  neither  wittles  nor  drink. 

Till  a  hungry  we  did  feel, 
So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and  accordin'  shot 

The  captain  for  our  meal. 

"  The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy's  mate, 

And  a  delicate  dish  he  made ; 
Then  our  appetite  Avith  the  midshipmite 

We  seven  survivors  stayed. 

"  And  then  we  murdered  the  bo'sun  tight. 

And  he  much  resembled  pig ; 
Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  me. 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"  Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left. 
And  the  delicate  question,  *  Which 

Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle  ? '  arose. 
And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

♦'  For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  T  did. 

And  the  cook  he  worshiped  me; 
But  we'd  lx)th  be  1)1  owed  if  we'd  either  be  stowed 

In  the  other  chap's  hold,  you  see. 
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"Til  be  cat  if  you  dines  off  me,'  says  Tom; 

*Yes,  that,'  says  I,  'you'll  be, — 
I'm  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend,'  quotli  I, 

And  '  Exactly  so,'  quoth  he. 

"  Says  he,  '  Dear  James,  to  murder  me 

"Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 
For  don't  you  see  that  you  can't  cook  me, 

While  I  can  —  and  will  —  cook  you  I' 

"  So  he  boils  the  water,  and  takes  the  salt 

And  the  pepper  in  portions  true 
(Which  he  ne'er  forgot),  and  some  chopped  shalot, 

And  some  sage  and  parsley  too. 

« '  Come  here,'  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride, 

Which  his  smiling  features  tell, 
"Twill  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 

How  extremely  nice  you'll  smell.' 

"  And  he  stirred  it  round  and  round  and  round, 

And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth ; 
When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  smothers  his  squeals 

In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 

"  And  I  eat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less. 

And  —  as  I  eating  be 
The  last  of  his  chops,  why  I  almost  drops, 

For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see. 


"And  I  never  larf,  and  I  never  smile, 

And  I  never  lark  nor  play ; 
But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 

I  have,  which  is  to  say :  — 

" '  Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 

And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig ! ' " 
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By  R   H.  DANA. 

(From  "Two  Years  Before  the  MasU") 

[Richard  Henky  Dana,  Ju.  :  An  American  author,  son  of  the  poet ;  bom  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  1,  1815.  He  studied  for  a  while  at  Harvard  College, 
and  in  183-4  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  for  a  voyage  to  California,  in  order  to 
restore  his  health.  His  experiences  are  vividly  narrated  in  the  popular  "Two 
Years  Before  the  ]Mast"  (1840).  He  subsequently  became  a  prominent  lawyer, 
still  a  valued  authority  on  international  law,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Free-soil  Party  (1848).  His  other  publications  include  :  "The  Seaman's  Friend " 
(1841)  ;  "To  Cuba  and  Back"  (1859).     He  died  in  Rome,  January  7,  1882.] 

For  several  days  the  captain  seemed  very  much  out  of 
humor.  Nothing  went  right,  or  fast  enough  for  him.  He 
quarreled  with  the  cook,  and  threatened  to  flog  him  for  throw- 
ing wood  on  deck  ;  and  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  mate  about 
reeving  a  Spanish  burton, --the  mate  saying  that  he  was  riglit, 
and  had  been  taught  how  to  do  it  by  a  man  ivho  was  a  sailor! 
This,  the  captain  took  in  dudgeon,  and  they  were  at  sword's 
points  at  once. 

But  his  displeasure  was  chiefly  turned  against  a  large, 
heavy-molded  fellow  from  the  Middle  States,  who  was  called 
Sara.  This  man  hesitated  in  his  speech,  and  was  rather  slow 
in  liis  motions,  but  was  a  pretty  good  sailor,  and  always  seemed 
to  do  his  best  ;  but  the  captain  took  a  dislike  to  him,  thought 
he  was  surly  and  lazy  ;  and  "  if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad 
name"  —  as  the  sailor  phrase  is  —  "he  may  as  well  jump 
overboard."  The  captain  found  fault  with  ever3'tliing  this 
man  did,  and  hazed  him  for  dropping  a  marline  spike  from 
the  main  yard,  where  lie  was  at  work.  This,  of  course,  was  an 
accident,  but  it  was  set  down  against  liim. 

The  captain  Ava.s  on  board  all  day  Friday,  and  everything 
went  on  hard  and  disagreeably.  "The  more  you  drive  a  man, 
the  less  he  will  do"  was  as  true  with  us  as  with  any  otlier 
people.  We  worked  late  l^'i-iday  night  and  were  turned-to 
early  Saturday  morning.  About  ten  o'clock  the  cajjtain  ordered 
our  new  olhcer,  Ru.s.sell,  wlio  by  this  time  had  become  thoroughly 
disliked  by  all  the  crew,  to  get  the  gig  ready  to  take  l»im  ashore. 

Jftlm,  the  Swede,  was  sitting  in  tin;  boat  alongside,  and  Rus- 
KfU  and   mysolf  were  standing  by  lln'   main   hatchway,  Availing 
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for  tlie  captain,  wlio  was  down  in  the  hold,  where  the  crew  were 
at  work,  when  we  heard  his  voice  raised  in  violent  dispute  with 
somebody,  whether  it  was  with  the  mate,  or  one  of  the  crew,  I 
could  not  tell ;  and  then  came  ]>lows  and  scuffling.  I  ran  to 
the  side  and  beckoned  to  John,  who  came  up,  and  we  leaned 
down  the  hatchway  ;  and  though  we  could  see  no  one,  yet  we 
knew  that  the  captain  had  the  advantage,  for  his  voice  was  loud 
and  clear :  — 

"  You  see  your  condition  !  You  see  your  condition  !  Will 
you  ever  give  me  any  more  of  your  jaiv?^^  No  answer,  and 
then  came  wrestling  and  heaving,  as  though  the  man  was  trying 
to  turn  him. 

"  You  may  as  well  keep  still,  for  I  have  got  you,"  said  the 
captain.  Then  came  the  question,  "  Will  you  ever  give  me  any 
more  of  your  jaw  ?  " 

"  I  never  gave  you  any,  sir,"  said  Sam  ;  for  it  was  his  voice 
that  we  heard,  though  low  and  half  choked. 

"  That's  not  what  I  ask  you.  Will  you  ever  be  impudent 
to  me  again  ?  " 

"  I  never  have  been,"  said  Sam. 

"  Answer  my  question,  or  I'll  make  a  spread  eagle  of  you  ! 
I'll  flog  you,  by  G— d." 

"  I'm  no  negro  slave,"  said  Sam. 

"  Then  I'll  make  you  one,"  said  the  captain  ;  and  he  came  to 
the  hatchway,  and  sprung  on  deck,  threw  off  his  coat,  and  roll- 
ing up  his  sleeves,  called  out  to  the  mate  — "  Seize  that  man 

up,  Mr.  A !     Seize  him  up  !     Make  a  spread  eagle  of  him  ! 

V\\  teach  you  all  who  is  master  aboard  !  " 

The  crew  and  officers  followed  the  captain  up  the  hatch- 
way, and  after  repeated  orders  the  mate  laid  hold  of  Sam,  who 
made  no  resistance,  and  carried  him  to  the  gangway. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  flog  that  man  for,  sir  ?  "  said  John, 
the  Swede,  to  the  captain. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  captain  turned  upon  him,  but  know- 
ing him  to  be  quick  and  resolute,  he  ordered  the  steward  to 
bring  the  irons,  and  calling  upon  Russell  to  help  him,  went  up 
to  John. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  John.  "  I'm  willing  to  be  put  in  irons. 
You  need  not  use  any  force  ;  "  and  putting  out  his  hands,  the 
captain  slipped  the  irons  on,  and  sent  him  aft  to  the  quarter- 
deck. Sam  by  this  time  was  seized  up,  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
placed  against  the  shrouds,  witli  his  wrists  made  fast  to  the 
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shrouds,  his  jacket  oti;  aud  his  back  exposed.  The  captain 
stood  on  the  break  of  the  deck,  a  few  feet  from  him,  aud  a  Utile 
raised,  so  as  to  have  a  good  swing  at  him,  and  held  in  his  hand 
the  bight  of  a  thick,  strong  rope.  The  officers  stood  round, 
and  the  crew  grouped  together  in  the  waist. 

All  these  preparations  made  me  feel  sick  and  almost  faint, 
angry  and  excited  as  I  was.  A  man — a  human  being,  made 
in  God's  likeness — fastened  up  and  flogged  like  a  beast!  A 
man,  too,  whom  I  had  lived  with  and  eaten  with  for  months, 
and  knew  almost  as  well  as  a  brother. 

The  first  and  almost  uncontrollable  impulse  was  resistance. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  time  for  it  had  gone  by.  The 
two  best  men  were  fast,  and  there  were  only  two  besides  myself, 
and  a  small  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  And  then  there 
were  (besides  the  captain)  three  officers,  steward,  agent,  and 
clerk.  But  besides  the  numbers,  what  is  there  for  sailors  to 
do  ?  If  they  resist,  it  is  mutiny ;  and  if  they  succeed,  aud  take 
the  vessel,  it  is  piracy.  If  they  ever  yield  again,  their  punish- 
ment must  come ;  and  if  they  do  not  yield,  they  are  pirates  for 
life.  If  a  sailor  resist  his  commander,  he  resists  the  law,  and 
piracy  or  submission  are  his  only  alternatives.  Bad  as  it  was, 
it  must  be  borne.     It  is  what  a  sailor  ships  for. 

Swinging  the  rope  over  his  liead,  and  bending  liis  body  so 
its  to  give  it  full  fuice,  the  captain  brought  it  down  upon  the 
poor  fellow's  Ijack.  Once,  twice  —  six  times.  "  Will  you  ever 
give  me  any  more  of  3'our  jaw? "  The  man  wi-ithed  with  pain, 
but  said  not  a  word.  Three  times  more.  Tliis  was  too  much, 
and  he  muttered  something  which  I  could  not  hear ;  this 
brought  as  many  more  as  the  man  could  stand,  when  tlie  cap- 
tain ordered  him  to  be  cut  down,  and  go  forward. 

"  Now  for  you,"  said  tlie  cajitain,  making  up  to  John  and 
taking  h'm  irons  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  loose,  ho  ran  forward 
to  the  forecastle.  "  liring  that  man  aft,"  slioutcd  the  captain. 
The  second  mate,  wlio  had  been  a  shipmate  of  John's,  stood 
still  in  the  waist,  and  tlie  mate  walked  slowly  forward  ;  but  our 
third  olhcer,  anxious  to  show  his  zeal,  sprung  forward  over  the 
windla.s.s,  aud  laid  hold  of  John;  but  he  soon  threw  him  from 
him. 

At  this  moment  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  power  to 
lielp  the  poor  fellow  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Tlie  captain  stood 
on  the  (juarter-deck,  bareheaded,  his  eyes  flasliing  with  rage, 
und  hi.M  face  as  red  as  blood,  swinging  the  rope,  and  calling  out 
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to  his  officers,  "Drag  him  aft  1  —  Lay  hold  of  him  I  I'll  sweeten 
him  !  "  etc.,  etc. 

The  mate  now  went  forward  and  told  John  quietly  to  go 
aft,  and  he,  seeing  resistance  in  vain,  tlirew  the  blackguard 
third  mate  from  him ;  said  he  would  go  aft  of  himself ;  that 
they  should  not  drag  him ;  and  went  up  to  the  gangway  and 
held  out  his  hands  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  captain  began  to  make 
him  fast,  the  indignity  was  too  much,  and  he  began  to  resist  •, 
but  the  mate  and  Russell  holding  him,  he  was  soon  seized  up. 

When  he  was  made  fast,  he  turned  to  the  captain,  who  stood 
turning  up  his  sleeves  and  getting  ready  for  the  blow,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  to  be  flogged  for.  "  Have  I  ever  refused  my 
duty,  sir  ?  Have  you  ever  known  me  to  hang  back,  or  to  be 
insolent,  or  not  to  know  my  work  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  captain,  "it  is  not  that  I  flog  you  for ;  I  flog 
you  for  your  interference  —  for  asking  questions." 

"  Can't  a  man  ask  a  question  here  without  being  flogged  ?  " 

"  No,"  shouted  the  captain  ;  "  nobody  shall  oj^en  his  mouth 
aboard  this  vessel,  but  myself ;  "  and  began  laying  the  blows 
upon  his  back,  swinging  half  round  between  each  blow,  to  give 
it  full  effect.  As  he  went  on  his  passion  increased  and  he  danced 
about  the  deck  calling  out  as  he  swung  the  rope,  —  "  If  you  want 
to  know  what  I  flog  you  for,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  because  I  like  to 
do  it !  —  because  I  like  to  do  it  I  It  suits  me  !  That's  what  I 
do  it  for  !  " 

The  man  writhed  under  the  pain,  until  he  could  endure  it 
no  longer,  when  he  called  out,  with  an  exclamation  more  com- 
mon among  foreigners  than  with  us  —  "  Oh,  Jesus  Christ,  oh, 
Jesus  Christ !  " 

"  Don't  call  on  Jesus  Christ,"  shouted  the  captain ;    "  He 

can't  help  you.     Call  on  Captain  T .     He's  the  man !     He 

can  help  you !     Jesus  Christ  can't  help  you  now  !  " 

At  these  words,  which  I  never  shall  forget,  my  blood  ran 
cold.  I  could  look  on  no  longer.  Disgusted,  sick,  and  horror- 
struck,  I  turned  away  and  leaned  over  the  rail,  and  looked 
down  into  the  water.  A  few  rapid  thoughts  of  my  own  situa- 
tion, and  of  the  prospect  of  future  revenge,  crossed  my  mind ; 
but  the  falling  of  the  blows  and  the  cries  of  the  man  called  me 
back  at  once. 

At  length  they  ceased,  and  turning  round,  I  found  that  the 
mate,  at  a  signal  from  the  captain,  had  cut  him  down.  Almost 
doubled  up  with  pain,  the  man  walked  forward,  and  went  down 
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into  the  forecastle.  Every  one  else  stood  still  at  his  post,  while 
the  captain,  swelling  with  rage  and  with  the  importance  of  his 
achievement,  walked  the  quarter-deck,  at  each  turn,  as  he  came 
forward,  calling  out  to  us  :  — 

''  You  see  your  condition  !  You  see  where  I've  got  you  all, 
and  you  know  what  to  expect !  You've  been  mistaken  in  me 
—  you  didn't  know  what  1  was  !  Now  you  know  what  I  am  !  " 
— ''  ril  make  you  toe  the  mark,  every  soul  of  you,  or  I'll  flog 
you  all,  fore  and  aft,  from  the  boy  up !  "  — "  You've  got  a 
driver  over  you  !  Yes,  a  slave  driver,  a  negro  driver!  I'll  see 
who'll  tell  me  he  isn't  a  negro  slave  !  " 

"With  this  and  the  like  matter,  equally  calculated  to  quiet 
us,  and  to  allay  any  apprehensions  of  future  trouble,  he  enter- 
tained us  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  he  went  below.  Soon 
after,  John  came  aft,  with  his  bare  back  covered  with  stripes 
and  wales  in  every  direction,  and  dreadfully  swollen,  and  asked 
the  steward  to  ask  the  captain  to  let  him  have  some  salve,  or 
l)alsam,  to  put  upon  it. 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  who  heard  him  from  below  ;  "  tell 
liini  to  put  his  shirt  on  ;  that's  the  best  thing  for  him  ;  and 
pull  me  ashore  in  the  boat.  Nobody  is  going  to  lay  up  on 
board  this  vessel." 

He  then  called  to  ^Ir.  Russell  to  take  those  two  men  and  two 
others  in  the  boat,  and  i)ull  him  ashore.  I  went  for  one.  The 
two  men  could  hardly  bend  their  backs,  and  the  captain  called 
to  them  to  "give  way,"  "give  way!  "  but  finding  they  did 
their  best,  he  let  them  alone.  The  agent  was  in  the  stern  sheet, 
but  during  the  whole  \)\\\\  —  a  league  or  more  —  not  a  word 
was  spoken. 

We  landed  ;  the  captain,  agent,  and  officer  went  up  to  the 
liouse,  and  left  us  with  the  boat.  I,  and  the  man  with  me, 
stayed  near  the  boat,  while  John  and  Sam  walketl  slowly 
away,  and  sat  down  on  the  rocks.  They  talked  some  time 
togetlier,  but  at  length  8ei)arated,  each  sitting  alone. 

I  had  some  fears  of  John.  He  Wiis  a  foreigner,  and 
violently  tempered,  and  under  suffering  ;  and  he  had  his  knife 
with  liim,  and  the  captain  was  to  come  down  alone  to  the  boat. 
The  eaj)tain  was  probably  armed,  and  if  either  of  them  had 
lifted  a  hand  against  him,  they  would  have  had  nothing  before 
them  but  llight,  and  starvation  in  the  woods  of  California,  or 
rapture  by  the  soldiers  and  Indian  bloodhounds,  whom  tlie 
oflVr  f)f  twenty  dollms  \voiil<l  have  set  upon  them. 
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After  the  day's  work  was  done,  we  went  down  into  the 
forecastle,  and  ate  our  plain  supper  ;  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  It  was  Saturday  night  ;  but  there  was  no  song  —  no 
"sweethearts  and  wives."     A  gloom  was  over  everything. 

The  two  men  lay  in  their  berths,  groaning  with  pain,  and 
we  all  turned  in,  but,  for  myself,  not  to  sleep.  A  sound  coming 
now  and  then  from  the  berths  of  the  two  men  showed  that  they 
were  awake,  as  awake  they  must  have  been,  for  they  could 
hardly  lie  in  one  posture  a  moment ;  the  dim,  swinging  lamp 
of  the  forecastle  shed  its  light  over  the  dark  hole  in  which 
we  lived  ;  and  many  and  various  reflections  and  purposes 
coursed  through  my  mind. 

I  thought  of  our  situation,  living  under  a  tyranny;  of  the 
character  of  the  country  we  were  in  ;  of  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age, and  of  the  uncertainty  attending  our  return  to  America  ; 
and  then  if  we  should  return,  of  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
justice  and  satisfaction  for  these  poor  men  ;  and  vowed  that  if 
God  should  ever  give  me  the  means,  I  would  do  something  to 
redress  the  grievances  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  that  poor 
class  of  beings,  of  whom  I  then  was  one.   .   .   . 

On  board  the  "  Pilgrim  "  everything  went  on  regularly,  each 
one  trying  to  get  along  as  smoothly  as  possible  ;  but  the  com- 
fort of  the  voyage  was  evidently  at  an  end.  "  That  is  a  long 
lane  which  has  no  turning  "  —  "  Every  dog  must  have  his  day, 
and  mine  will  come  by  and  by  "  —  and  the  like  proverbs,  were 
occasionally  quoted  ,  but  no  one  spoke  of  any  probable  end  to 
the  voyage,  or  of  Boston,  or  anytliing  of  the  kind  ;  or  if  he  did, 
it  was  only  to  draw  out  the  perpetual,  surly  reply  from  his 
shipmate  —  "  Boston,  is  it  ?  You  may  thank  your  stars  if  you 
ever  see  that  place.  You  had  better  have  your  back  sheathed 
and  your  head  coppered  and  your  feet  shod,  and  make  out  your 
log  for  California  for  life  !  "  or  else  something  of  this  kind  — 
"  Before  you  get  to  Boston  tlie  hides  will  wear  all  the  hair  off 
your  head,  and  you'll  take  up  all  your  wages  in  clothes,  and 
won't  have  enough  left  to  buy  a  wig  with  !  " 

The  flogging  was  seldom  if  ever  alluded  to  by  us,  in  the  fore- 
castle. If  any  one  was  inclined  to  talk  about  it,  the  others, 
with  a  delicacy  which  I  hardly  expected  to  find  among  them, 
always  stopped  him,  or  turned  the  subject.  But  the  behavior 
of  the  two  men  who  were  flogged  toward  one  another  showed  a 
delicacy  and  a  sense  of  honor,  which  would  have  been  wortliv 
of  admiration  in  the  highest  walks  of  life.  . 
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Sam  knew  that  the  other  had  suffered  solely  on  his  account, 
and  in  all  his  complaints,  he  said  that  if  he  alone  had  been 
flogged,  it  would  have  been  nothing  ;  but  that  he  Jiever  could 
see  that  man  ^^^thout  thinking  what  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  that  disgrace  upon  him  ;  and  John  never,  by  word  or 
deed,  let  anj^thing  escape  liim  to  remind  the  other  that  it  was 
by  interfering  to  save  his  shipmate,  that  he  had  suffered. 

Having  got  all  our  spare  room  filled  with  hides,  we  hove  up 
our  anchor  and  made  sail  for  San  Diego.  In  no  operation  can 
the  disposition  of  a  crew  be  discovered  better  than  in  getting 
under  way. 

Where  tilings  are  done  "  with  a  will,"  every  one  is  like  a 
cat  aloft ;  sails  are  loosed  in  an  instant ;  each  one  lays  out  his 
strength  on  his  handspike,  and  the  windlass  goes  briskly  round 
with  the  loud  cry  of  "  Yo  heave  ho  !  Heave  and  pawl  1  Heave 
hearty  ho  I  "  But  with  us,  at  this  time,  it  was  all  dragging 
work.  No  one  went  aloft  beyond  his  ordinary  gait,  and  the 
chain  came  slowly  in  over  the  windlass. 

The  mate,  between  the  knightheads,  exhausted  all  his  official 
rhetoric  in  calls  of  "  Heave  with  a  will !  "  —  "  Heave  hearty, 
men  !  — heave  hearty  !  "  —  "  Heave  and  raise  the  dead  !  "  — 
"  Heave,  and  away  !  "  etc.,  etc.  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Nobody 
broke  his  back  or  his  handspike  by  his  efforts. 

And  when  the  cat  tackle  fall  was  strung  along,  and  all 
bands  —  cook,  steward,  and  all  —  laid  hold,  to  cat  the  anchor, 
instead  of  the  lively  song  of  "  Cheerily,  men  !  "  in  which  all 
hands  join  in  the  cliorus,  we  pulled  a  long,  heavy,  silent  pull, 
and  —  as  sailors  say  a  song  is  as  good  as  ten  men  —  the  anchor 
came  to  the  cathead  pretty  sloAvly.  "  Give  us  '  Cheerily  1 '  " 
said  tlie  mate  ;  but  there  was  no  "  cheerily  "  for  us,  and  we  did 
without  it. 

The  captain  walked  the  quarter-deck,  and  said  not  a  word. 
He  must  have  seen  the  change,  but  there  was  nothing  which 
he  cf)uld  notice  officially. 

We  sailed  leisurely  down  the  coast  before  a  light,  fair  wind, 
keeping  the  land  well  aboard,  and  saw  two  other  missions, 
looking  like  blocks  of  white  plaster,  shining  in  the  distance,  one 
of  which,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  was  San  Juan 
Campcstrano,  under  which  vessels  sometimes  come  to  anchor, 
in  the  summer  season,  and  take  off  hides.  The  most  distant 
one  was  St.  Louis  Key,  which  the  third  mate  said  was  only 
tifteen  miles  from  Sun   Diego.     At  sunset  <m  the  second  day, 
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we  had  a  large  and  well-wooded  headland  directly  before  us, 
behind  which  lay  the  little  harbor  of  San  Diego.  We  wore 
becalmed  off  this  point  all  night,  but  the  next  morning,  which 
was  Saturday,  the  14th  of  March,  having  a  good  breeze,  we 
stood  round  the  jDoint,  and  hauling  our  wind  brought  the 
little  harbor  which  is  rather  the  outlet  of  a  small  river,  right 
before  us. 

Every  one  was  anxious  to  get  a  view  of  the  new  place.  A 
chain  of  high  hills,  beginning  at  the  point  (which  was  on  our 
larboard  hand,  coming  in),  protected  the  harbor  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  ran  off  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  On  the  other  sides,  the  land  was  low,  and  green,  but 
without  trees.  The  entrance  is  so  narrow  as  to  admit  but  one 
vessel  at  a  time,  the  current  swift,  and  the  channel  runs  so  near 
to  a  low  stony  point  that  the  ship's  sides  appeared  almost  to 
touch  it. 

There  was  no  town  in  sight,  but  on  the  smooth  sand  beach, 
abreast,  and  within  a  cable's  length  of  which  three  vessels  lay 
moored,  were  four  large  houses,  built  of  rough  boards,  and  look- 
ing like  the  great  barns  in  which  ice  is  stored  on  the  borders 
of  the  large  ponds  near  Boston  ;  with  piles  of  hides  standing 
round  them,  and  men  in  red  shirts  and  large  straw  hats  walk- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  doors.     These  were  the  hide  houses. 

Of  the  vessels  :  one,  a  short,  clumsy,  little  hermaplii-odite 
brig,  we  recognized  as  our  old  acquaintance  the  "  Loriotte  "  ; 
another,  with  sharp  bows  and  raking  masts,  newly  painted  and 
tarred,  and  glittering  in  the  morning's  sun,  with  the  blood-red 
banner  and  cross  of  St.  George  at  her  peak,  was  the  handsome 
"Ayacucho."  The  third  was  a  large  ship,  with  topgallant 
masts  housed,  and  sails  unbent,  and  looking  as  rusty  and  worn 
as  two  years'  "  hide  drogliing  "  could  make  her.  This  was  the 
"Lagoda." 

As  we  drew  near,  carried  rapidly  along  by  the  current,  we 
overhauled  our  chain,  and  clewed  up  the  topsails.  "  Let  go 
the  anchor  !  "  said  the  captain  ;  but  either  there  was  not  chain 
enough  forward  of  the  windlass,  or  the  anchor  went  down  foul, 
or  we  had  too  much  headway  on,  for  it  did  not  bring  us  up. 
"  Pay  out  chain  !  "  shouted  the  captain  ;  and  we  gave  it  to  her  ; 
but  it  would  not  do. 

Before  the  other  anchor  could  be  let  go,  Ave  drifted  down, 
broadside  on,  and  went  smash  into  the  "  Lagoda."  Her  crew 
were  at  breakfast  in  tlie  forecastle,  and  the  cook,  seeing  us  com- 
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iiig,  rushed  out  of  his  galley  and  called  up  the  officers  and 
men. 

Fortunately,  no  great  harm  was  done.  Her  jib  boom  ran 
between  our  fore  and  main  masts,  carrying  away  some  of  our 
rigging,  and  breaking  down  the  rail.  She  lost  her  martingale. 
This  brought  us  up,  and  as  they  paid  out  chain,  we  swung  clear 
of  them,  and  let  go  the  other  anchor ;  but  this  had  as  bad  luck 
as  the  first,  for  before  any  one  perceived  it,  we  were  drifting  on 
to  the  ''Loriotte." 

The  captain  now  gave  out  his  orders  rapidly  and  fiercely, 
sheeting  home  the  topsails,  and  backing  and  filling  the  sails, 
in  hope  of  starting  or  clearing  the  anchors ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  rail,  taking  it  very  leisurely,  and 
calling  out  to  Captain  Nye,  that  he  was  coming  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

We  drifted  fairly  into  the  "  Loriotte,"  her  larboard  bow  into 
our  starboard  quarter,  carrying  away  a  part  of  our  starboard 
quarter  railing,  and  breaking  off  her  larboard  bumpkin,  and 
one  or  two  stanchions  above  the  deck.  We  saw  our  handsome 
sailor,  Jackson,  on  the  forecastle,  with  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
working  away  to  get  us  clear.  After  paying  out  chain,  we 
swung  clear,  but  our  anchors  were  no  doubt  afoul  of  hers.  We 
manned  the  windhuss,  and  hove  and  hove  away,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  we  got  a  little  upon  the  cable,  but  a  good 
surge  would  take  it  all  back  again. 

We  now  began  to  drift  down  toward  the  ''Ayacucho," 
when  her  boat  put  off  and  brought  her  commander.  Captain 
Wilson,  on  board.  He  was  a  short,  active,  well-built  man, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  being  nearly  thirty  years 
older  than  our  captain,  and  a  thorough  seaman,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  his  advice,  and  from  giving  advice,  he  gradually 
came  to  taking  the  command  ;  ordering  us  when  to  heave  and 
when  to  haul,  and  backing  and  filling  the  topsails,  setting  and 
taking  in  jib  and  trysail,  whenever  he  thought  best. 

Our  captain  gave  a  few  orders,  but  as  Wilson  generally 
countermanded  them,  saying  in  an  easy,  fatherly  kind  of  way, 

'•  Oh  no  !   Captain  T ,  you  don't  want  the  jib  on  her,"  or, 

''  It  isn't  time  yet  to  heave  !  "  he  soon  gave  it  up.  We  had  no 
objections  to  this  state  of  things,  for  Wilson  was  a  kind  old 
man,  and  had  an  encouraging  and  pleasant  way  of  speaking  to 
U8,  which  made  everything  go  easily.  After  two  or  three  hours 
of  constant  labor  at  the  windlass,  heaving  and  "  Yo  ho  I  "-ing 
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with  all  our  might,  we  brought  up  an  anchor,  with  the 
"  l^oriotte's  "  small  bower  fast  to  it.  Having  cleared  this  and 
let  it  go,  and  cleared  our  hawse,  we  soon  got  our  other  anchor, 
which  had  dragged  half  over  the  harbor. 

"Now,"  said  Wilson,  "I'll  find  you  a  good  berth;"  and 
setting  both  the  topsails,  he  carried  us  down,  and  brought  us 
to  anchor  in  handsome  style,  directly  abreast  of  the  hide  house 
which  we  were  to  use.  Having  done  this,  he  took  his  leave, 
while  we  furled  the  sails,  and  got  our  breakfast,  which  was 
welcome  to  us,  for  we  had  worked  hard,  and  it  was  nearly 
twelve  o'clock.  After  breakfast,  and  until  night,  we  were 
employed  in  getting  out  the  boats,  and  mooring  ship. 

After  supper,  two  of  us  took  the  captain  on  board  the 
"Lagoda."  As  he  came  alongside,  he  gave  his  name,  and  the 
mate,  in  the  gangway,  called  out  to  the  captain  down  the  com- 

panionway  —  "  Captain  T has  come  aboard,  sir  !  "     "  Has 

he  brought  his  brig  with  him  ?  "  said  the  rough  old  fellow,  in  a 
tone  which  made  itself  heard  fore  and  aft.  This  mortified  our 
captain  a  little,  and  it  became  a  standing  joke  among  us  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage. 


THE   THREE   FISHERS. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west  — 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town  ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep ; 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 

Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 


Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 
And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 

They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  night  rack  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown ; 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moauiug. 
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Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 

And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands, 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 

Por  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep,  — 

And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep,  — 
And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  "OCEAN  STAR."^ 

By  W.  CI-ARK  RUSSELL. 

[WiM.iAM  Ci.ARK  Russell,  the  popular  English  writer  of  sea  stories,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  February  24,  1844  ;  son  of  the  vocalist  Henry  Russell, 
author  of  "Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer"  and  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,-'  and  of 
Isabella  Lloyd,  niece  of  the  poet  Charles  Lloyd.  He  was  in  the  British  merchant 
service  from  thirteen  to  twenty,  when  he  abandoned  the  sea  for  journalism. 
Since  1887  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing  fiction.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  his  nautical  novels  are:  "John  lloldsworth.  Chief  Mate"  (1874), 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  "The  Lady  Maud,"  "Jack's  Courtship," 
"Frozen  Pirate,"  "Marooned,"  "Romance  of  Jenny  Ilarlowe,"  "An  Ocean 
Tragedy,"  "My  Danish  Sweetheart,"  "The  Convict  Ship,"  "  The  Last  Entry." 
He  has  also  written  a  sketch  of  Nelson  (1890),  and  a  life  of  Collingwood  (1891).] 

On  the  22d  of  August  in  the  year  1877,  a  steamer  named 
the  "  Guide,"  of  about  twelve  hundred  ton.s  burden,  was  in  lati- 
tude 12°  North  and  in  longitude  31°  West.  The  weather, 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  had  been  curious.  The 
northeast  trade  wind  had  two  days  earlier  fined  down  into 
a  faint  draught,  and  then  for  a  spell  all  the  breeze  that  the 
vessel  found  she  made  for  herself.  There  was  a  long  swell 
from  the  westward,  which  came  along  in  slopes  of  liquid  violet, 
80  polished  that  the  glory  of  the  sunshine  slipped  from  one 
deeply  dark-l)lue  brow  to  another,  as  though  indeed  it  were  a 
substantial  gushing  of  fiery  gold  sliding  over  the  heads  of  roll- 
ing hills  of  glass.  The  oddness  of  the  weather  lay  in  peculiar 
app(!arances  of  snow-white  vapor  low  down  upon  the  sea.  The 
atinf)sj)here  w'as  brilliantly  clear,  the  sky  a  hard  j)alc  blue, 
brightening  into  necdlelike  scintillations  of  new  tin  as  it  8we])t 
out  of  a  bald  brassy  dye  round  about  the  sun  to  Ihe  sheer 
wliite  dn7-7,le  of  the  luminary;  and  where  the  line  of  the  liori- 
zi»u  was  vi.sibl'-  tbe  rim  of  Ibo  waving  circle  was  as  sharp  and 

By  |HTini84iioii  ol  Cliattu  it  WIikIuh.     (Crown  Svo.,  juico  'U.  Gil.) 
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defined  as  tinted  crystal  against  the  airy  softness  of  the  heavens. 
Nevertheless  tliese  fog  banks  hung  about  the  deep  in  many 
directions,  some  curved  like  great  pinions,  some  in  rolls,  low- 
lying,  like  to  the  folds  of  dark  smoke  which  linger  on  the 
waters  of  the  English  Channel  in  the  hush  of  a  summer's  day, 
some  like  vast  sheets  of  satin  shot  with  the  lustrous  colorings 
you  notice  in  cobwebs  or  the  inside  of  oyster  shells.  When- 
ever the  steamer  swept  into  one  of  them  her  quarter-deck,  and 
the  white  boats  amidships,  and  tlie  glass  of  her  skylights,  and 
all  the  brasswork  about  her  abaft  her  funnel,  would  be  in 
splendor,  whilst  forward  she  had  disappeared  as  completely  as 
if  she  had  been  sawn  in  twain.  Then  perhaps  for  the  space 
of  twenty  minutes  she  would  be  in  a  sort  of  eclipse,  a  deeper 
silence  upon  the  white  air  as  though  the  steamlike  smother 
held  a  stillness  of  its  own,  her  forecastle  scarce  visible  from 
the  bridge,  the  smoke  from  her  funnel  following  like  a  shadow 
of  thundercloud  in  the  glistening  void ;  and  regularly  as  she 
drove  into  these  spacious,  seemingly  motionless,  bodies  the  blasts 
of  her  steam  horn  fled  ahead  like  yells  startled  out  of  her  sen- 
tience by  terror  of  the  swift  transformations  of  the  splendor 
of  the  tropical  day  into  the  moonlike  blindness  of  the  fog. 
For  certainl}^  it  was  impossible  to  know  but  that  in  one  or 
another  of  the  banks  a  ship  lay  stagnated;  and,  though  the 
engines  were  never  slowed,  the  ears  upon  the  bridge  were  held 
strained  until  the  steamer  had  leaped  on  a  sudden  out  of  the 
white  twilight  into  the  golden  day  again. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  iu  the  forenoon;  the  Mdiole 
length  of  the  "  Guide  "  had  barely  steamed  out  clear  from  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  low  clouds,  when  the  chief  officer  sighted 
a  sail  four  points  on  the  port  bow.  She  lay  some  five  miles 
distant,  in  a  wide  and  shining  channel  betwixt  two  great  bodies 
of  vapor,  and  resembled  a  piece  of  ivory  work  in  the  searching 
light.     The  mate  directed  the  captain's  attention  to  her. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  hope  if  there  are  others  about  they'll  be 
as  easy  to  see.'*  He  brought  a  glass  from  the  chart  house  and 
leveled  it.  He  worked  away  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
and  then  handing  the  telescope  to  the  chief  mate,  he  said,  "  Mr. 
Williams,  there's  something  wrong  with  that  vesseL" 

Indeed,  it  scarcely  needed  a  sailor's  eye  to  suspect  some- 
thing amiss.  She  was  a  small  bark,  apparently  between 
three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  tons ;  she  had  a 
main  skysail  mast,  and  all  her  spars  were  aloft  and  everything 
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right  in  that  way  ;  but  the  appearance  of  her  canvas  suggested 
disorder  and  confusion.  Halyards  fore  and  aft  seemed  to  have 
been  let  go  on  a  sudden,  and  nothing  else  done.  Upper  top- 
sail, topgallant  —  in  short,  all  yards  which  traveled  were  down, 
but  no  sail  was  clewed  up.  The  foresail,  the  lower  topsails, 
mainsail,  and  spanker  were  set ;  but  staysails  and  jibs,  most 
of  them,  lay  half  up  and  down  the  stays  they  belonged  to ;  the 
vards  were  braced  forward  on  the  starboard  tack.  These  fea- 
tures the  glass  rendered  easily  distinguishable. 

"Now,  what  on  earth  can  that  muddle  signify?"  exclaimed 
the  captain,  with  his  face  full  of  curiosity.  "  You'd  imagine 
there  was  a  heavy  squall  coming  down  upon  her,  that  her 
skipper  had  sung  out  to  let  go  everything,  and  that  the  creAV, 
after  doing  so,  had  gone  to  dinner.  See  anything  like  a  color 
flying,  Uv.  Williams  ?  " 

The  mate  looked  and  answered,  "  No.  Appears  to  me  like 
a  mutiny,  sir,"  he  continued.  "Or  if  it  isn't  that,  then  it'll 
be  sickness.  Hold  chockablock  with  green  coffee,  perhaps, 
and  the  fo'ksle  full  of  fever.  Or  suppose  you  reckon  it's  blind- 
ness, sir  ?  I've  heard  of  such  a  tiling  as  a  whole  ship's  company 
losing  their  sight." 

"  Well,  let's  go  and  have  a  look  at  her,"  said  the  captain. 
"  No  use  speculating  on  objects  at  sea.  If  there'd  been  a  little 
more  shifting  of  courses  there'd  be  fewer  marine  wonders,  I 
allow."  He  spoke  to  the  helmsman,  and  the  steamer's  head 
Avas  put  for  the  bark. 

She  was  rolling  to  the  run  of  the  swell,  and  the  swinging 
of  the  canvas  flung  a  hurry  of  shadowing  over  her.  The 
(juiet  vaporous  shapes  on  either  hand,  like  islands  clad  in  mist, 
with  the  wide  dark  blue  channel  between  them  upon  which  the 
fabric,  made  dainty  by  distance,  swayed  the  silver  buttons  of 
her  trucks  in  a  delicate  limning,  as  you  might  have  thought, 
of  the  azure  canvas  above,  made  the  picture  a  fine  one.  The 
heave  of  the  water  was  without  a  wrinkle,  and  the  eye  sought 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon  in  vain  for  the  blur  of 
a  catspaw.  As  slie  was  approached,  i)oints  wliich  distance  had 
subdued  or  hidden  stole  out  upon  the  naked  sight ;  such  as 
that  she  was  painted  green,  with  a  narrow  white  band  running 
the  length  of  her,  that  she  had  a  while  figurehead  and  an 
elliptical  stern,  after  the  mold  of  the  Al)crdccn  clippers;  that 
she  was  metaled  liigh  with  new  sheathing,  which,  to  each  sway 
of  tlie  swell,  fl;isli('(l  out  a  wot  coppery  liglit  that  was  like  the 
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momentary  glance  of  a  beam  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  trans- 
lucency  under  the  bends. 

"  There's  nothing  wanting  in  her  that  I  can  see,"  said  the 
captain,  talking  with  his  eye  at  the  glass.  "  Masthead  those 
yards  and  trim  them,  and  she'd  be  as  pretty  a  little  ship  as 
ever  I  recollect  seeing.  What  can  be  her  people's  object  in 
leaving  her  in  that  condition?  Certainly  not  a  rope's  been 
touched  since  I've  been  looking  at  her,"  he  continued,  inspect- 
ing her ;  then  handing  the  glass  to  the  mate,  he  said,  "  Isn't 
there  smoke  coming  out  of  her  galley  chimney  ?  My  sight's 
not  what  it  was." 

Mr.  Williams  peered  and  said,  "Yes,  that's  smoke,  right 
enough.  If  her  galley  fire's  alight  she's  not  deserted.  Yet  I 
don't  see  the  least  sign  of  any  living  being  aboard,  either. 
Never  so  much  as  a  man's  head,  sir.  Very  odd,  to  be 
sure." 

"  She  seems  to  have  all  her  boats,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  can't  be  certain,"  answered  the  mate.  "  Looks  to  me  as 
if  her  starboard  davits  were  empty ;  but  her  spanker's  in  the 
road  of  my  sight." 

They  fell  silent,  the  steamer's  engines  were  slowed,  and  she 
floated  leisurely  down  upon  the  bark,  and  when  within  easy 
hail  she  was  stopped.  The  derelict,  if  such  she  were,  was  a 
very  visible  object  now.  Her  wheel,  standing  nakedly,  re- 
volved to  right  or  left  with  the  swaying  of  the  rudder  to  the 
blows  of  the  swell.  An  element  of  solemnity  was  imparted  to 
the  flapping  noises  of  the  canvas  and  the  grinding  and  creak- 
ing sounds  breaking  from  the  hull  and  structure  aloft  by  the 
striking  of  a  bell  at  intervals  sufficiently  measured  to  render 
the  notes  funereal  in  their  way.  All  hands  aboard  the  steamer 
leaned  over  the  rail  gazing  at  the  bark,  and  you  marked  the 
working  of  salt  superstitious  instincts  in  more  than  one  ma- 
hogany countenance  as  the  vibratory  chime  of  the  hidden  bell 
aboard  the  tenantless  vessel  drove  thinly  musical  through  the 
still  atmosphere. 

"  It'll  be  the  rolling  that  keeps  that  bell  going,"  said  the 
captain  ;  "but  it's  a  sound  to  make  a  man  feel  clammy."  He 
put  both  hands,  hollowed,  to  his  mouth,  and  roared  out,  in  a 
hurricane  note,  "  Bark  ahoy  !  " 

There  was,  no  response.  Every  eye  searched  each  fathom 
of  the  vessel's  length,  but  nothing  stirred  save  the  shadows. 
That  which  filled  everybody  with  Avonder  was  that  there  should 
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be  smoke  filtering  from  the  galley  chimney,  proving  the  galley 
tire  to  be  alight,  and  yet  nobody  to  show  himself. 

"If  she's  abandoned,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  "her  people  can't 
have  been  long  gone  ;  yonder  smoke  proves  that.  They  ought 
to  be  within  sight "  (he  sent  a  long  look  around),  "  unless,"  he 
added,  "they're  buried  in  one  of  those  banks." 

By  this  time  the  steamer  had  insensibly  glided  forwards  so 
as  to  open  the  starboard  side  of  the  bark,  and  it  was  then 
seen,  as  the  mate  had  said,  that  one  of  her  boats  was  gone ;  the 
davits  were  slued  out  and  the  falls  overhauled  to  the  water's 
edge  with  the  blocks  dipping  to  the  roll  of  the  vessel.  Her 
name  was  also  visible,  written  in  bold  letters  on  her  stern, 
"Ocean  Star." 

"Better  go  aboard  and  see  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams," said  the  captain.  "  Pity  some  wind  don't  come  along 
and  blow  those  clouds  away.  The  crew  may  be  hidden  in  one 
of  them,  as  you  say ;  but  it's  an  unintelligible  job,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  Haul  taut  on  your  nerve  tackles,  sir,  for  there  may 
be  an  ugly  sight  to  greet  ye." 

A  boat  was  got  over,  and  four  men  rowed  the  chief  officer 
to  the  bark.  The  men  tugging  at  the  oars  were  incessantly 
looking  past  their  shoulders,  so  confounded  were  they  by  the 
sight  of  the  smoke  going  straight  up  out  of  the  galley  chimney, 
and  by  tlie  absence  of  life,  which  the  spectacle  of  the  smoke 
accentuated  to  their  dull  unlettered  understandings ;  as  if  in 
truth  the  vessel  were  manned  by  viewless  mariners  who  watched 
tlieir  approach,  phantomlike,  from  the  bulwark  rail. 

"  In  oars  !  "  A  boat  hook  cleverly  caught  a  mizzen-channel 
plate,  and  in  a  trice  i\Ir.  Williams,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
hands,  gained  the  deck.  The  captain's  hint  had  prepared  tlie 
mate's  mind,  and  Jie  gazed  about  him  for  something  horrible. 
There  was  nothing  at  all,  liowever,  in  that  way  to  be  seen. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  further  confusion  than  ends  of  ropes 
lying  about,  coils  of  halyards  wliich  had  been  lifted  off  the  pins 
and  thrown  down,  and  let  go  in  a  hurry  and  left  to  lie,  as  much 
of  them  as  remained  when  the  yards  were  down.  She  was  a 
snug,  clean  vessel,  decks  of  a  good  color,  paintwork  fresh, 
brasswork  bright,  flush  fore  and  aft,  and  the  furniture  —  sucli 
as  the  binnacles,  pumps,  raj)stan,  skylights,  companions,  and  so 
forth  —  excellent  in  their  kind. 

"Notliing  wrong  above  board,  an}  how,"  said  the  mate; 
"  if  there's  anything  in  the  creeping  line  it'll  be  below." 
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There  were  some  cocks  and  liens  in  a  coop  forward  gaping 
with  thirst.  The  mate  dropped  the  dipper  into  the  scuttle 
butt  and  filled  their  trough,  and  the  creatures  drank  with 
extraordinary  demonstrations  of  pious  thanksgiving  in  their 
manner  of  looking  aloft  to  let  the  water  drain  down.  There 
had  been  a  pig  under  the  longboat,  but  he  was  gone.  There 
was  nothing  alive  but  the  cocks  and  hens.  The  mate  looked 
about  him  for  the  sounding  rod,  and  finding  it,  sounded  the 
well,  and  found  the  bark  as  free  as  the  steamer  was.  He 
made  the  tour  of  the  deck,  followed  by  the  men,  one  of  whom 
smothered  the  tongue  of  the  bell  with  some  yarns,  peering 
eagerly  as  he  went,  never  knowing  but  that  the  next  step 
would  bring  him  to  a  dead  man  in  the  wake  of  a  mast,  or 
concealed  by  a  bulwark  stanchion  and  the  gear  about  it ;  but 
the  decks  were  as  free  of  the  dead  as  the  living.  He  looked 
into  the  galley  and  found  a  good  fire  burning  ;  so  good  that 
both  he  and  the  others  agreed  that  it  must  have  been  made  up 
afresh  within  the  time  the  "  Guide  "  had  first  sighted  the  vessel, 
for  the  coals  were  spitting  out  gas  flames,  and  burned  as  fresh 
as  coals  do.  There  was  a  large  saucepan  boiling  on  the  fire, 
and  on  lifting  the  lid  and  looking  in  they  spied  a  fowl  clumsily 
plucked.     The  mate  started  and  stared  at  the  others. 

"  There  must  be  men  aboard,"  he  cried  ;  "  you  want  no 
better  proof  than  this.  If  they  made  off  at  sight  of  ns,  where's 
their  boat  ?  They  wouldn't  have  had  time  to  fetch  the  nearest 
of  those  fog  banks.  No,  we  must  have  seen  'em.  And  why 
should  they  have  wanted  to  make  off?  What  was  there 
to  frighten  'em  overboard  in  the  sighting  of  our  steamer? 
Depend  upon  it  they're  aboard — below — in  hiding  ;  but,  great 
thunder?  what  for  f^ 

"  Will  you  search  the  ship  ?  "  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  Certainly." 

"  Stand  by,  sir  ;  there  may  be  some  bloomin'  roose  in  this 
business." 

"  Follow  or  stay  as  you  please,"  said  the  mate  ;  "  I  have 

my  orders."     With  which  he  walked  to  the  companion  hatch 

and  descended  the  steps.     The  others  followed.     Mr.  Williams 

was  a   stout-hearted   man,  nevertheless  he  entered   the   cabin 

with   extreme   caution,   stepping   very  slowly,  with   his   eyes 

starting   from  his  head.     The   seeing   nothing  to  account  for 

the  mystery  of  this  bark's  situation  astonished  and  dismayed 

him  more  than  had  he  encountered  a  terribly  tragic  solution  of 
xin.— 19 
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the  riddle.  The  cabin  was  a  pleasant,  clean,  sunny  apartment, 
with  a  table  amidships,  lockers  stuffed  with  hair  on  either 
hand,  a  handsome  silver-plated  lamp  over  the  table,  a  few 
hanging  shelves  with  books  and  other  such  matters.  There 
were  four  small  cabins  abaft,  which  the  mate  entered,  and  in 
the  sternmost  one,  presumably  the  captain's,  he  found,  besides 
chronometers,  a  sextant,  a  log  book,  charts  and  the  like,  the  ship's 
papers,  which  proclaimed  the  vessel  to  be  the  "  Ocean  Star," 
of  Hull,  bound  to  Rio  with  a  general  cargo.  He  examined  the 
log,  but  the  last  entry  was  dated  ten  days  before.  This  was 
a  circumstance  to  prodigiously  increase  Mr.  Williams'  per- 
plexment.  He  inspected  the  other  cabins  and  found  them  mere 
sleeping  places,  each  with  its  bunks  and  bedding  and  chest  of 
clothes.  There  was  nobody  here  —  nothing  living  or  dead  — 
though  the  two  foremost  cabins  exhibited  signs  of  having  quite 
recently  been  occupied. 

The  mate,  accompanied  by  his  two  men,  went  on  deck 
again,  walked  forward  and  entered  the  forecastle ;  but  they 
first  looked  down  the  scuttle  and  spied  a  light. 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  Mr.  Williams,  "they're  here  then." 

He  put  his  head  into  the  hatcli  and  sang  out,  "Below 
there  !  "  No  answer.  "  Below  there,  I  say  I  "  His  voice 
sank  dead  into  the  gloom,  and  no  reply  followed.  He  hailed 
a  third  time  :  "  Anybody  below  there  ? "  and  obtaining  no 
response,  lost  his  patience,  put  his  legs  into  the  hatch  and 
dropped.  The  light  was  made  by  a  slush  lamp  swinging  under 
a  blackened  beam.  There  were  four  liammocks  stretched 
under  the  upper  deck,  and  a  few  bunks  going  into  the  bows. 
You  would  have  concluded  that  the  crew  had  all  turned  in 
after  eating  ;  for  there  was  a  mess  kid  upon  the  deck  with  the 
remains  of  a  piece  of  beef  in  it ;  here  and  there  a  pannikin 
stood  upon  a  cliest,  and  the  roving  and  perplexed  eyes  of  the 
mate  fastened  upon  a  broken  pipe,  bits  of  sea  bread,  stray 
shoes  and  boots,  oilskins  hanging  by  nails,  and  other  well- 
known  items  of  the  furniture  of  Jack's  ocean  parlor.  He 
punched  the  hammocks,  tliere  was  nothing  in  them  ;  he  exam- 
ined the  bunks,  they  too  were  untenanted. 

"This  beats  all  my  goin'  a  fishin'!  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 

"Nothin's  wanted  l)ut  a  flavey  o'  sulpluir  to  make  mo  reckon 
tli;it  the  Di.'vil's  got  charge  here,"  said  the  otlicr. 

"  I'ut  that  light  out,  one  of  you,"  said  the  mate,  and  they 
retui  lied  on  deck  and  got  into  their  boat. 
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"Well?"  said  the  captain,  as  Mr.  Williams  stepped  over 
the  side. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  mate,  "  I've  thorouglily  overhauled 
lier  and  there's  no  one  on  board.  Nothing  alive  but  some 
cocks  and  hens.  She's  the  '  Ocean  Star,'  of  Hull,"  and  here  he 
acquainted  the  captain  with  the  contents  of  the  ship's  papers, 
"  and  she  should  be  worth  as  she  stands  a  tidy  lump  of  money. 
She's  sound  as  a  bell,  and  as  dry  as  the  inside  of  a  chimney." 

"And  no  hint  to  be  found   as  to  what's  become   of  her 

people  ?  " 

"Ne'er  a  hint,  sir,  barring  those  empty  starboard  davits. 
I'd  believe  her  crew  had  left  her  in  that  boat,  only  what  are 
you  to  make  of  the  galley  fire  being  alight,  a  fowl  cooking  in 
a  saucepan  on  it  —  actually  boiling  as  it  might  be  for  a  man's 
dinner  —  and  to  complete  the  blessed  wonder,  sir,  the  fore- 
castle slush  lamp  burning  !  " 

"  There  must  be  somebody  aboard,"  exclaimed  the  captain. 
"  Fowls  aren't  such  fools  as  to  pluck  and  boil  themselves.  No, 
sir  ;  there's  a  man  or  men  aboard,  and  you've  missed  'em." 

"They  may  have  slipped  into  the  lazarette  or  down  the 
fore  peak,"  answered  the  mate.  "  I  didn't  look,  and  so  I  can't 
say.  But  as  the  hatches  are  on,  with  tarpaulins  over  them, 
I'm  willing  to  bet  all  that  I'm  worth,  after  searching  as  I  did, 
that  there's  no  human  being  in  that  bark." 

The  steamer  was  brigantine-rigged,  with  a  topgallant  yard. 
The  captain,  calling  to  one  of  the  men  who  was  known  to 
possess  the  best  pair  of  eyes  in  the  ship's  company,  sent  him 
aloft  with  a  binocular  glass  with  instructions  to  carefully  search 
the  sea  in  every  quarter  for  any  appearance  of  a  boat.  By  this 
time  a  small  air  was  blowing  out  of  the  southeast,  with  just 
enough  of  weight  in  it  to  deepen  the  shade  of  the  blue  and  to 
put  a  little  curl  upon  the  windward  slopes  of  the  swell.  Here 
and  there  the  fog  banks  had  thinned,  and  they  were  now 
all  under  way,  steering  northwest,  so  that  if  any  one  of  them 
concealed  a  boat  she  was  bound  to  draw  out  clear  presently, 
unless  the  crew  rowed  that  they  might  keep  the  vapor  about 
them  —  a  ridiculous  supposition.  But  although  the  man  on 
the  steamer's  topgallant  yard  swept  the  water  with  the  intent- 
ness  of  a  shipwrecked  soul,  he  remained  mute.  The  fact  was, 
there  was  nothing  to  see  ;  and  after  staying  aloft  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  everybody  on  deck  stared  his  hardest  too, 
he  cried  out,  "  There's  nothen  in  sight,  sir,"  and  came  down. 
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"  Well,  it's  a  blazing  mystery,  certainly,"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain of  the  "Guide."  "But  you'll  find  I'm  right  —  there  are 
people  loafing  somewhere  aboard ;  tliough  why  they  shouldn't 
show  themselves  let  him  tell  us  who  can  find  out.  But  let  that 
be  as  it  will,  it  won't  do  to  let  that  fine  vessel  knock  about  here 
and  perhaps  go  to  the  bottom  in  the  next  gale  of  wind."  He 
called  the  second  officer,  a  man  named  Matthews,  on  to  the 
bridge.  "Will  ye  take  charge  of  that  bark,  Mr.  Matthews, 
and  carry  her  to  Rio  ?     It  isn't  far  off." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  second  mate,  promptly. 

"  You  shall  have  three  men  —  can't  spare  more  ;  but  they'll 
sufiice,  considering  what  part  of  the  ocean  this  is,  if  you  keep 
her  under  easy  canvas." 

"Til  manage,"  said  Mr.  Matthews. 

"  It's  a  job  to  tassel  your  pocket  handkerchief  with  dollars, 
and  the  mate  reports  a  big  harness  cask  and  two  scuttle  butts. 
Overhaul  her  for  stores  when  ye  get  aboard,  and  let  me  know 
before  we  proceed." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  I  expect  you'll  find  a  man  or  two  skulking.  There's  a  fowl 
boiling,  and  Mr.  Williams  had  to  put  the  forecastle  lamp  out. 
This  is  the  age  of  steam  engines,  and  there's  no  witchcraft  left, 
so  look  for  the  people  for  whom  that  fowl's  cooking ;  they'll 
strengthen  your  crew.  Muster  the  men,  Mr.  Williams,  and  ask 
for  volunteers,  whilst  Mr.  Mattliews  gets  liis  duds  together." 

Tliis  was  done  ;  several  men  ottered,  and  three  likely  fellows 
were  chosen.  One  was  a  trimmer,  the  others  sailors.  They 
were  not  perfectly  happy  in  their  minds,  but  the  seaman's  love 
of  change,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  salvage  money,  was  too 
strong  for  superstition.  In  a  few  minutes  they  pitched  their 
bags  into  the  boat,  the  second  mate  followed,  and  a  couple 
of  the  steamer's  men  rowed  them  aboard  the  bark.  Before 
touching  a  rope  tliey  went  to  work  to  search  the  ship.  They 
lifted  tlie  hatches  and  found  the  hold  full  of  cargo.  The  second 
mate,  as  fearless  a  sailor  Jis  ever  jockeyed  a  yardarm,  crawled 
about  with  a  lantern  but  unearthed  nothing  mortal.  They 
searched  the  fore  j>eak  and  afterwards  the  lazarette,  in  which 
they  met  witli  abundance  of  stores  —  beef,  pork,  peas,  Hour, 
lime  juice,  rum,  and  the  like  ;  then,  having  rummaged  witli  the 
pertinacity  of  Customs  ollicers,  they  went  on  deck,  grimy  witli 
sweat  and  dirt,  and  the  second  mate  hailed  the  steamer. 

"  iiilloh  !  "' 
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"  Plenty  of  stores  and  fresh  water,  sir." 

"  Right." 

"■  Cargo  almost  flush  with  the  main  hatch,  sir." 

"Right." 

"  No  signs  of  the  crew  anywhere.  We've  crawled  into 
every  hole  and  there's  nothing  alive  aboard  the  '  Ocean  Star ' 
excepting  ourselves  and  the  chickens." 

"  Right !  "  shouted  the  captain  for  the  third  time.  He 
flourished  a  farewell  with  his  arm  ;  the  mate  waved  his  hand, 
and  there  was  a  graceful  salutation  of  several  sorts  of  caps  over 
the  rail  forward.  The  propeller  revolved,  the  steamer  gathered 
way,  and  the  slender  crew  of  the  '*  Ocean  Star  "  were  left  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

The  light  breeze  hung  steady,  and  there  floated  up  from 
alongside  the  laughing  fountainlike  music  of  rippling  waters, 
sweet  to  the  ear  as  an  ice-cold  draught  to  the  palate  after  the 
sickly  silence  of  a  long  spell  of  tropical  calm.  The  men  seized 
hold  of  the  halyards  and  hoisted  the  yards,  one  after  another, 
crowning  the  white  and  graceful  superstructure  by  the  tiny 
main  skysail,  that  gleamed  like  a  star  under  the  blue.  A  glance 
at  the  chart  gave  Mr.  Matthews  his  course,  and  presently  the 
bark,  with  a  little  silver  curl  under  either  bow,  and  the 
shadow  of  one  sail  lying  in  a  dainty  cui-ve  in  the  hollow  of  an- 
other, and  a  flashing  as  of  musketry  breaking  from  the  glass 
and  brass  upon  her  as  she  leaned  with  the  swell  to  the  sun,  was 
sliding  quietly  southwards,  with  the  steamer  already  toylike  in 
the  distance  and  the  fog  banks  lifting  into  the  haze.  No  one 
had  thought  of  removing  the  saucepan  in  the  galley,  and 
when  they  examined  it  they  found  the  fowl  boiled  into  soup. 
This  they  threv;  overboard  ;  nor,  had  the  fowl  been  dressed  to  a 
hair,  is  it  conceivable  that  their  imaginations  would  have  suf- 
fered them  to  put  their  lips  to  it.  The  truth  is,  the  more  they 
turned  the  matter  over  the  more  mystifying  it  grew.  That  a 
handsome  little  bark  in  good  trim,  with  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink  aboard,  her  hold  full  of  valuable  cargo,  not  a  drop  of 
water  draining  into  her  in  the  twenty-four  hours  —  that  such  a 
ship  should  be  found  abandoned,  floating  about  as  if  she  were 
no  better  than  a  timber  craft  with  her  decks  blown  up  and  her 
covering  board  awash,  was  strange  enough  to  be  sure,  but  not 
so  surprising  as  not  to  be  fitted  Avith  some  kind  of  yarn  tolera- 
bly answerable  to  the  circumstance.  But  what  was  to  be  made 
of  the  mystery  of  a  vessel  that  exliibited  the  most  certain  signs 
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imao-inable  of  human  life  being  aboard,  and  that  was  yet  as  ten- 
antless  as  a  newly  dug  grave  ?  There  was  the  galley  fire  burn- 
ing, there  had  been  the  saucepan  bubbling  and  the  fowl  boiling, 
and  the  slush  lamp  in  the  forecastle  flaming.  This  meant  very 
recent  work.  The  slush  lamp,  to  be  sure,  might  have  been 
alight  for  some  hours,  but  the  freshly  fed  appearance  of  the  lire 
and  the  saucepan  and  the  fowl  signified  that  there  must  have 
been  mortal  hands  at  work  quite  lately  —  undoubtedly  within 
the  time  since  the  "Guide  "  had  first  sighted  the  "  Ocean  Star." 
A  boat  was  missing.  If  the  crew  had  gone  away  in  her  since  the 
fire  had  been  fed  and  the  fowl  had  been  put  on  to  cook,  they 
could  not  in  so  short  a  period  have  rowed  out  of  sight  of  the 
steamer's  people.  Where,  then,  were  they?  Had  all  hands 
jumped  overboard  on  the  smoke  of  the  "  Guide"  showing  on  the 
northern  horizon  ?  But  a  theory  of  general  suicide  would  still 
fui'ther  bewilder  the  problem  of  the  galley  fire  on  to  which 
coals  must  certainly  have  been  shoveled  some  while  after  the 
steamer  had  hove  into  view. 

One  man  stood  at  the  wlieel,  the  other  hung  Avith  the  sec- 
ond mate  near  him,  and  they  argued,  speculated,  reasoned  —  to 
no  purpose.  They  took  the  trouble  to  search  the  ship  afresh 
after  dinner,  with  no  other  result  than  to  positively  confirm 
the  assurance  their  earlier  seeking  liad  obtained  for  them,  that 
no  living  man  but  themselves  was  on  board. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  trimmer,  addressing  jSIr.  Matthews,  as 
the  three  of  them  came  together  again  at  the  wheel,  "  I  don't 
profess  to  no  book  learning,  but  I  knows  the  difference  'twixt 
a  sprat  and  a  porcupine,  and  my  notion's  this  :  since  no  man's 
hands  made  up  that  there  fire  and  put  the  hen  on  to  bile,  some- 
body else  must  lia'  done  it." 

"  Who  else  ?  "  inquired  tlie  second  mate. 

The  fellow  gazed  at  him  stupidly  for  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  "Well,  a  ghost." 

"  What's  a  ghost,  Billy  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  other  men. 

"Sometliing  ye  can't  catch  hold  of,  nor'd  be  able  to  sit 
upon,  if  so  be  as  you  was  to  get  him  down,"  answered  the 
trimmer,  defiantly.  "No  use  raysoning  there  ain't  no  ghosts, 
for  scores  have  i)een  seen  and  spoke  to ;  'sides,  if  there  warn't 
no  ghosts  there'd  be  no  future,  —  the  future's  meant  for  the 
likes  o'  them.  Denying  of  ghosts  is  the  same  as  denying  of 
sal  vagi  on." 

"ilavegliosts  got  any  stomachs?"  demanded  the  second  mate. 
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The  trimmer  reflected,  and  said,  "  No,  they  can't  have  no 
stomachs  if  they  can  be  walked  through." 

"  Then  what  should  a  ghost  go  and  cook  a  fowl  for  ?  "  said 
the  second  mate. 

The  trimmer  made  no  answer,  and  the  subject  dropped. 
Long  ere  the  dusk  came  the  ocean  had  opened  in  l)lue 
radiance  to  the  far  sky.  The  second  mate  went  aloft  with  the 
bark's  telescope  to  as  high  as  the  mainroyal  yard,  but  saw 
nothing.  The  speed  of  the  vessel  was  barely  three  miles  an 
hour  ;  the  breeze  was  languid  and  hot,  and  the  burning  sun, 
poised,  rayless  and  huge,  in  the  western  quarter,  seemed  to  be 
drying  up  even  this  small  movement  of  life  in  the  atmosphere. 
Indeed,  when  the  darkness  came  it  fell  stark  calm  again.  The 
stars,  the  fitful  flashings  of  phosphorus  in  the  water  over  the 
side,  the  vast  oceanic  hush,  the  soft  winnowing  sounds  of  can- 
vas in  the  darkness  on  high,  like  the  stirring  of  hidden  giant 
pinions,  were  elements  of  the  night  scene  to  help  whatever 
emotions  superstition  might  have  engendered,  and  even  the 
practical  second  mate  felt  the  subduing  influence  of  points 
which  on  any  other  occasion  he  Avould  have  had  scarce  an 
eye  or  ear  for,  when  his  mind  went  to  the  mystery  of  this 
deserted  bark.  The  men  flatly  declined  to  use  the  fore- 
castle. 

"  'Tain't,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that  I'm  like  Billy,  sir,  and 
believes  in  ghosts.  But  until  this  here  traverse  has  been 
worked  out  I'd  rather  lay  on  deck.  Them  hammocks  has  an 
onpleasant  look  .  .  .  and  the  vessel  being  desarted,  who  could 
have  lighted  the  fo'ksle  lamp  ?  " 

They  divided  themselves  into  watches,  and  used  the  cabin 
to  lie  in.  They  broached  a  rum  cask  in  the  lazaretto  and  made 
themselves  a  cheerful  bowl,  and  the  drink  did  their  imagina- 
tions good.  INIoreover,  the  second  mate  helped  them  yet  by 
bidding  them  fix  their  minds  on  the  money  they  were  bound 
to  take  up  when  the  salvage  claim  had  been  settled;  yet  for 
all  that  they  hung  together.  Two  kept  the  deck  whilst  the 
others  lay  doAvn,  and  whilst  one  of  the  two  on  duty  stood  at 
the  wheel  the  other  kept  close  beside  him.  The  truth  is,  none 
of  them  could  feel  certain  that  the  ship  was  empty  of  all  but 
themselves,  spite  of  their  repeated  search  ;  and  this  mere  notion 
Avas  enough  to  breed  uneasiness,  to  render  the  movement  of 
a  shadow  startling,  to  keep  their  eyes  traveling  along  the  decks 
and  up  aloft. 
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"What's  a  worritting  me's  this,  sir,"  said  the  trimmer. 
"Here's  a  job  as  may  never  be  'splained." 

"AVell,  J  can't  fit  any  sense  to  it,  for  one,"  answered  Mr. 
]Matthe^ys.  "A  single  corpse  would  have  made  the  matter 
intelligible  ;  but  to  find  the  galley  fire  burning,  the  fowl  cook- 
ing, the  fo'ksle  lamp  alight,  and  no  one  aboard,  and  no  boat  in 
sight  —  no  I  there's  nothing  to  be  made  of  it  by  thinking.  It'll 
have  to  be  a  riddle  without  an  answer." 

"  Providing  you  don't  sarch  the  soopernatural  first,"  said 
the  trimmer. 

The  second  mate  called  a  sea  blessing  upon  the  fool's  head, 
and  fell  a  whistling  for  wind. 

In  the  morning  watch  a  light  air  came  along  right  over  the 
stern ;  they  squared  the  yards,  and  the  "  Ocean  Star  "  began  to 
move  again.  The  sun  rose,  and  the  day  broke  in  glory,  the 
sea  a  surface  of  wrinkled  sapphire,  the  heavens  lifting  from  pale 
blue  at  the  horizon  to  violet  at  the  zenith,  here  and  there  a 
cloud  shining  like  a  windgall,  and  the  small  breeze  fier}'.  The 
second  mate,  glancing  about  him,  spied  something  white  shine 
gleaming  over  the  starboard  bow.  He  fetched  the  glass  and 
looked.  It  might  have  passed  for  some  topmost  sail  of  a  ship 
hull  down  behind  the  sea  line,  trembling  in  the  swimming  hot 
refraction  that  liove  it  up  as  a  thing  apart.  But  the  keen  eye 
of  the  sailor  knew  better.  What  he  saAV  was  not  a  ship's  sail, 
and  without  a  word  he  mounted  to  the  upper  main-topsail  3'ard, 
and  there  made  out  the  object  to  be  a  boat,  with  apparently  a 
shirt  or  two  lifted  as  a  signal  or  a  sail.  So  weak  was  the  wind 
that  a  long  hour  went  by  before  the  boat  could  be  seen  clearly 
with  the  eye  ;  but  ere  this  the  telescope  had  detected  the  pres- 
ence of  several  men  in  her,  and  the  wet  sparkle  of  oars,  and  the 
disappearance  of  what  had  served  for  a  sail,  sliowcd  thorn  to  be 
rowing  towards  the  bark.  The  second  mate  looked  from  the 
boat  upon  the  water  to  the  port-quarter  boat  hanging  griped  at 
the  davits,  and  exclaimed,  "  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  those  men  there 
are  not  the  l)ark's  crew  I  "  The  others  peered  and  agreed, 
for  both  boats  were  alike  —  white,  of  a  whaling  pattern,  and  a 
couple  of  black  disks  painted  on  the  bows.  Tlie  bark  was 
headed  directly  for  the  poor  felh)ws,  and  a  man  stood  ready  to 
lieave  a  line  to  tlicm.  'J'ho  labored,  languid  movement  of  the 
ours  sulhcicntly  marked  tlicir  condition.  It  was  like  the  action 
of  the  antennaj  of  some  dying  insect,  and  more  patlietic  tlian  a 
cry  of  suffering.     Tlie  boat  approached,  the  men  pulled  in  tlieir 
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oars,  and  fell  to  gesticulating,  making  many  piteous  motions 
of  entreaty,  and  pointing  to  their  mouths. 

"  They  want  water  !  "  exclaimed  the  mate,  breathlessly. 

The  coil  of  line  was  thrown  :  one  in  the  bows  caught  it  with 
trembling  hands  and  took  a  turn  round  a  thwart  with  it,  and 
then  stumbled,  nor  did  he  seem  able  to  rise,  though  he  held  to 
the  line  with  the  tenacity  of  a  dying  grip.  There  were  four  of 
them,  and  they  were  so  weak  that  they  had  to  be  lifted  over 
the  side.  Coleridge  speaks  of  thirst  making  a  man  grin.  The 
torment  in  these  poor  creatures  had  wrought  an  uglier  distor- 
tion of  countenance  even  than  the  simulation  of  mirth  in 
anguish,  and  their  sole  gasp  was,  "  Water  !  "  as  they  sank  down 
upon  the  hot  deck  with  lips  as  white  as  the  planks,  and  froth 
like  sea  foam  oozing  from  the  corners  of  their  mouths. 

It  was  some  hours  before  any  one  of  them  was  fit  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  disaster,  and  then  this  was  the  substance  of  the 
relation  of  the  oldest  of  the  four,  who  had  rallied  sooner  than 
his  mates.  Tlieir  ship  was  the  bark  that  Mr.  Matthews  was 
now  in  charge  of.  They  had  sailed  from  Hull  two  months 
previously,  and  whilst  wind-bound  in  the  Downs  two  of  the 
men  sneaked  ashore  in  a  galley  punt  and  ran  away,  and  the 
vessel  put  to  sea  short-handed  to  that  extent.  Three  days  after 
sailing  the  captain  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  misfortunes.  Before  a  fortnight  had  passed 
the  chief  mate  was  stricken  with  some  kind  of  fever,  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  though  he  continued  to  navigate  the 
ship  down  to  within  twelve  hours  of  his  death.  This  left  eight 
men.  The  carpenter  acting  as  second  mate  (an  uncertificated 
man)  took  charge.  In  the  fifth  week,  whilst  reefing  topsails, 
a  man  fell  from  aloft,  struck  his  head  and  shortly  afterwards 
expired.  Another  man  not  long  after  was  disabled  by  the 
slipping  of  the  forecastle  capstan,  and  in  less  than  a  week  his 
mates  gave  him  the  sailor's  last  toss  over  the  side.  This  left 
five  men  to  carry  on  the  ship's  work.  The  number  would 
certainly  have  sufficed,  but  three  da3^s  before  the  "Guide" 
sighted  the  bark  the  second  mate,  who  was  hanging  over  the 
stern  to  get  a  view  of  the  rudder,  fell.  The  vessel  was  then 
going  at  some  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  before  the  boat 
could  be  lowered  the  man  was  a  long  distance  astern.  Banks 
of  vapor  similar  to  those  into  which  the  •'  Guide  "  had  steamed 
had  been  moving  before  the  breeze  over  the  face  of  the  waters 
throughout  the  day,  and  therefore  it  was  an  act  of  singular 
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indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  crew  to  quit  the  bark.  They 
were  chiefly  urged,  however,  by  the  consideration  that  the 
second  mate  was  the  only  man  in  the  ship  who  could  take  a 
sight  or  work  out  the  dead  reckoning,  and  that  without  him 
their  plight  would  be  desperate  indeed.  They  left  a  young 
ordinary  seaman  behind  to  bring  the  bark  to  the  wind,  and 
rowed  away  in  the  direction  where  the  second  mate  was  swim- 
ming ;  but  soon  after  they  had  gone  a  fog  bank  rolled  down  on 
the  vessel,  the  wind  at  the  same  moment  freshened  a  trifle,  the 
weather  thickened  about  them,  and  being  unable  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  ''  Ocean  Star  "  during  the  afternoon  they  lost  her  for 
good  in  the  night. 

Such  was  the  poor  fellow's  story,  and  it  explained  much  of 
the  mystery  of  the  abandoned  bark.  The  rest  could  only  be 
conjectured ;  but  when  the  survivors  of  the  original  crew 
came  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  men, 
they  agreed  among  them  tliat  the  ordinary  seaman  who  had 
])een  left  behind  was  in  the  vessel  Avhen  the  "  Guide  "  sighted  her  ; 
that  he  had  put  the  fowl  on  to  cook  for  his  dinner ;  that  on  the 
steamer  heaving  in  view  he  heaped  coals  on  to  the  galley  fire 
with  the  idea,  perhaps,  of  inviting  assistance  by  such  signal  as 
smoke  would  make  ;  that  he  had  lighted  the  forecastle  lamp 
and  left  it  burning  ;  and  that  the  ill  luck  of  the  ship  pursuing 
him  he  must  have  fallen  overboard,  probably  whilst  springing 
on  to  the  rail  to  watch  the  steamer.  If  this  Avas  not  so,  there 
is  no  other  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  "  Ocean  Star,"  and  the 
trimmer  was  right. 

►oXKoo 

TIIR   LAUNCHING   OF   THE   SHIP. 
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All  is  finished,  and  at  length 

Has  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched  ! 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched, 

And  o'er  the  bay, 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendors  dight. 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 

The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Faces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  far  and  wide, 

With  ceaseless  flow. 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 

He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands, 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands. 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

In  honor  of  her  marriage  day ; 

Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blending 

Round  her  like  a  veil  descending. 

Ready  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  gray  old  sea. 

Then  the  Master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command. 

Waved  his  hand ; 

And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow. 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see  !  she  stirs. 

She  starts,  she  moves,  —  she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel. 

And,  spurning  with  her  foot  the  ground, 

With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound. 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms. 

And  lo !  from  the  assembled  crowd 

There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 
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That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, 

'•  Take  her,  0  bridegroom,  old  and  gray ; 

Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 

With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms." 

How  beautiful  she  is !  how  fair 

She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 

Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 

Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care ! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  0  ship  ! 

Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer ; 

The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 


Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
0  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife ! 
And  safe  from  all  adversity, 
"Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be ! 
Yov  gentleness,  and  love,  and  trust, 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives ! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  0  ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 
AVith  all  its  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 
We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat. 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  ho})e. 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock  j 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  liglits  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea. 
Our  hearts,  our  liopca,  arc  all  with  thee,  - 
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Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee  —  are  all  with  thee. 
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By  J.  R.  WYSS. 

[JonANN  Rddolp  Wyss,  the  distinguished  Swiss  writer,  was  torn  at  Bern  in 
1781,  and  held  a  professorship  in  his  native  town  from  1806.  His  best-known 
work  is  the  popular  "Swiss  Family  Robinson"  (1813),  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.     AVyss  died  at  Bern  in  1830.] 

For  many  days  we  had  been  tempest-tossed.  Six  times  had 
the  darkness  closed  over  a  wild  and  terrific  scene,  and  return- 
ing light  as  often  brought  but  renewed  distress,  for  the  raging 
storm  increased  in  fury  until  on  the  seventh  day  all  hope  was 
lost. 

We  were  driven  completely  out  of  our  course  ;  no  conjec- 
ture could  be  formed  as  to  our  whereabouts.  The  crew  had 
lost  heart,  and  were  utterly  exhausted  by  incessant  labor. 

The  riven  masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  leaks  had  been 
sprung  in  every  direction,  and  the  water,  which  rushed  in, 
gained  upon  us  rapidly. 

Instead  of  reckless  oaths,  the  seamen  now  uttered  frantic 
cries  to  God  for  mercy,  mingled  with  strange  and  often  ludi- 
crous vows,  to  be  performed  should  deliverance  be  granted. 

Every  man  on  board  alternately  commended  his  soul  to  liis 
Creator,  and  strove  to  bethink  himself  of  some  means  of  saving 
his  life. 

My  heart  sank  as  I  looked  round  upon  my  family  in  the 
midst  of  these  horrors.  Our  four  young  sons  were  overpow- 
ered by  terror.  "  Dear  children,"  said  I,  "  if  the  Lord  will,  he 
can  save  us  even  from  this  fearful  peril ;  if  not,  let  us  calmly 
yield  our  lives  into  his  hand,  and  think  of  the  joy  and  blessed- 
ness of  finding  ourselves  forever  and  ever  united  in  that  happy 
home  above." 

At  these  words  my  Aveeping  wife  looked  bravely  up,  and,  as 
the  boys  clusterea  round  her,  she  began  to  ciieer  and  encourage 
them  with  calm  and  loving  words.     I  rejoiced  to  see  her  forti- 
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tude,  though  my  heart  was  ready  to  break  as  I  gazed  on  my 
dear  ones. 

We  knelt  down  together,  one  after  another  praying  with 
deep  earnestness  and  emotion.  Fritz,  in  particular,  besought 
help  and  deliverance  for  his  dear  parents  and  brothers,  as 
though  quite  forgetting  himself. 

Our  hearts  were  soothed  by  the  never-failing  comfort  of 
childlike,  confiding  prayer,  and  the  horror  of  our  situation 
seemed  less  overwlielming.  "  Ah,"  thought  I,  "  the  Lord  will 
hear  our  prayer  I     He  will  help  us." 

Amid  the  roar  of  the  thundering  waves  I  suddenly  heard 
the  cry  of  "  Land,  land  !  "  while  at  the  same  instant  the  ship 
struck  with  a  frightful  shock,  which  threw  every  one  to  the 
deck,  and  seemed  to  threaten  her  immediate  destruction. 

Dreadful  sounds  betokened  the  breaking  up  of  the  ship,  and 
the  roaring  waters  poured  in  on  all  sides. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  captain  was  heard  above  the  tumult, 
shouting,  "  Lower  away  the  boats  !     We  are  lost !  " 

"  Lost !  "  I  exclaimed,  and  the  word  went  like  a  dagger  to 
my  heart ;  but  seeing  my  children's  terror  renewed,  I  composed 
m}self,  calling  out  cheerfully,  " Take  courage,  my  boys  I  we 
are  all  above  water  yet.  There  is  the  land  not  far  off ;  let  us 
do  our  best  to  reach  it.  You  know  God  helps  those  that  help 
themselves ! "  Witli  tliat,  I  left  them  and  went  on  deck. 
What  was  my  horror  when  through  the  foam  and  spray  1 
beheld  the  only  remaining  boat  leave  the  ship,  the  last  of  the 
seamen  spring  into  her  and  push  off,  regardless  of  my  cries  and 
entreaties  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  share  their  slender 
chance  of  preserving  their  lives.  My  voice  was  drowned  in 
the  liowling  of  the  blast ;  and  even  had  the  crew  wished  it,  the 
return  of  the  boat  was  impossible. 

Casting  my  eyes  despairingly  around,  I  became  gradually 
aware  that  our  position  was  by  no  means  hopeless,  inasmuch  as 
the  stern  of  tlie  ship  containing  our  cabin  was  jammed  between 
two  high  rocks,  and  was  partly  raised  from  among  the  breakers 
which  dashed  the  fore  part  to  pieces.  As  the  clouds  of  mist  and 
rain  drove  past,  I  could  make  out,  through  rents  in  the  vaporous 
curtain,  a  line  of  rocky  coast,  and  rugged  as  it  was,  my  heart 
bounded  toward  it  as  a  sign  of  help  in  tlie  hour  of  need.  Yet 
the  flense  of  our  lonely  and  forsaken  condition  weighed  lieavily 
upon  me  as  I  return<;d  tr»  my  family,  constraining  myself  to  say 
with  a  smile,  "Courage,  dear  ones  I     Although  our  good  ship 
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will  never  sail  more,  she  is  so  placed  that  our  cabin  will  remain 
above  water,  and  to-morrow,  if  the  wind  and  waves  abate,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  ashore." 

These  few  words  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  spirits  of 
my  children,  who  at  once  regarded  our  problematical  chance 
of  escaping  as  a  happy  certainty,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  relief 
from  the  violent  pitching  and  rolling  of  the  vessel. 

My  wife,  however,  perceived  my  distress  and  anxiety,  in 
spite  of  my  forced  composure,  and  I  made  her  comprehend 
our  real  situation,  greatly  fearing  the  effect  of  the  intelligence 
on  her  nerves.  Not  for  a  moment  did  her  courage  and  trust 
in  Providence  forsake  her,  and  on  seeing  this,  my  fortitude 
revived. 

"  We  must  find  some  food,  and  take  a  good  supper,"  said 
she  ;  "  it  will  never  do  to  grow  faint  by  fasting  too  long.  We 
shall  require  our  utmost  strength  to-morrow." 

Night  drew  on  apace,  the  storm  was  as  fierce  as  ever,  and 
at  intervals  we  were  startled  by  crashes  announcing  further 
damage  to  our  unfortunate  ship. 

"  God  will  help  us  soon  now,  won't  he,  father  ?  "  said  my 
youngest  child. 

"  You  silly  little  thing,"  said  Fritz,  my  eldest  son,  sharply, 
"  don't  you  know  that  we  must  not  settle  what  God  is  to  do 
for  us  ?     We  must  have  patience  and  wait  his  time." 

"  Very  well  said,  had  it  been  said  kindly,  Fritz,  my  boy. 
You  too  often  speak  harshly  to  your  brothers,  although  you 
may  not  mean  to  do  so." 

A  good  meal  being  now  ready,  my  youngsters  ate  heartily, 
and,  retiring  to  rest,  were  speedily  fast  asleep.  Fritz,  who 
was  of  an  age  to  be  aware  of  the  real  danger  we  were  in,  kept 
watch  with  us.  After  a  long  silence,  "  F'ather,"  said  he,  "  don't 
you  think  we  might  contrive  swimming  belts  for  mother  and 
the  boys?  With  those  we  might  all  escape  to  land,  for  you 
and  I  can  swim." 

"  Your  idea  is  so  good,"  answered  I,  "  that  I  shall  arrange 
something  at  once,  in  case  of  an  accident  during  the  night." 

We  immediately  searched  about  for  what  would  answer 
the  purpose,  and  fortunately  got  hold  of  a  number  of  empty 
flasks  and  tin  canisters,  which  we  connected  two  and  two  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  floats  sufficiently  buoyant  to  support  a 
person  in  the  water,  and  my  wife  and  young  sons  each  will- 
ingly  put   one   on.     I    then   provided  myself  with    matches, 
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knives,  cord,  and  other  portable  articles,  trusting  that,  should 
the  vessel  go  to  pieces  before  daylight,  we  might  gain  the' 
shore  not  wholly  destitute. 

Fritz,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  now  slept  soundly.  Through- 
out the  night  my  wife  and  I  maintained  our  prayerful  watch, 
dreading  at  every  fresh  sound  some  fatal  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wreck. 

At  length  the  faint  dawn  of  day  appeared,  the  long,  weary 
night  was  over,  and  with  thankful  hearts  we  perceived  that 
the  gale  had  begun  to  moderate  ;  blue  sky  was  seen  above  us, 
and  the  lovely  hues  of  sunrise  adorned  the  eastern  horizon. 

I  aroused  the  boys,  and  we  assembled  on  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  deck,  when  they,  to  their  surprise,  discovered 
that  no  one  else  was  on  board. 

"  Hallo,  papa  !  what  has  become  of  everybody  ?  Are  the 
sailors  gone  ?  Have  they  taken  away  the  boats  ?  Oh,  papa  ! 
why  did  they  leave  us  behind  ?  What  can  we  do  by  our- 
selves ?  " 

"  My  good  children,"  I  replied,  "  we  must  not  despair, 
although  we  seem  deserted.  See  how  those  on  whose  skill 
and  good  faith  we  depended  have  left  us  cruelly  to  our  fate 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  God  will  never  do  so.  He  has  not 
forsaken  us,  and  we  will  trust  him  still.  Only  let  us  bestir 
ourselves,  and  each  cheerily  do  his  best.  Who  has  anything 
to  propose?  " 

"The  sea  will  soon  be  calm  enough  for  swimming,"  said 
Fritz. 

"And  that  would  be  all  very  fine  for  you,"  exclaimed 
Ernest,  "  but  think  of  mother  and  the  rest  of  us !  Why  not 
build  a  raft  and  all  get  on  shore  together  ? " 

"  We  should  find  it  difficult,  I  think,  to  make  a  raft  that 
would  carry  us  safe  to  shore.  However,  we  must  contrive 
something,  and  first  let  each  try  to  procure  what  will  be  of 
most  use  to  us." 

Away  we  all  went  to  see  what  was  to  be  found,  I  m3'self 
proceeding  to  examine,  as  of  great  consequence,  the  supplies 
of  provisions  and  fresh  water  within  our  reach. 

My  wife  took  lier  youngest  son,  Franz,  to  lielp  her  to  feed 
the  unfortunate  animals  on  board,  who  were  in  a  pitiful  plight, 
liaving  ])een  iioglnctod  for  several  days. 

Fritz  hastened  to  the  arm  chest,  Ernost  to  look  for  tools ; 
uiid  .lack  went  toward  the  captain's  cabin,  tlio  door  of  which  lio 
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no  sooner  opened  than  out  sprang  tAVO  splendid  large  dogs,  who 
testified  their  extreme  delight  and  gratitude  by  such  tremen- 
dous bounds  that  they  knocked  their  little  deliverer  completely 
head  over  heels,  frightening  him  nearly  out  of  his  wits.  Jack 
did  not  long  yield  either  to  fear  or  anger  ;  he  presently  re- 
covered himself ;  the  dogs  seemed  to  ask  pardon  by  vehemently 
licking  his  face  and  hands,  and  so,  seizing  the  larger  by  the 
ears,  he  jumped  on  his  back,  and,  to  my  great  amusement, 
coolly  rode  to  meet  me  as  I  came  up  the  hatchway. 

When  we  reassembled  in  the  cabin,  we  all  displayed  our 
treasures. 

Fritz  brought  a  couple  of  guns,  shot  belt,  powder  flasks,  and 
plenty  of  bullets. 

Ernest  produced  a  cap  full  of  nails,  an  ax,  and  a  hammer, 
while  pincers,  chisels,  and  augers  stuck  out  of  all  his  pockets. 

Little  Franz  carried  a  box,  and  eagerly  began  to  siiow  us 
the  "  nice  sharp  little  hooks "  it  contained.  "  Well  done, 
Franz  !  "  cried  I  ;  "  these  fishhooks,  which  you,  the  youngest, 
have  found,  may  contribute  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
ship  to  save  our  lives  by  procuring  food  for  us.  Fritz  and 
Ernest,  you  have  chosen  well." 

"  Will  you  praise  me  too  ?  "  said  my  dear  wife.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  show,  but  I  can  give  you  good  news.  Some  useful 
animals  are  still  alive  :  a  cow,  a  donkey,  two  goats,  six  sheep, 
a  ram,  and  a  fine  sow.  I  was  but  just  in  time  to  save  their 
lives  by  taking  food  to  them." 

"  All  these  things  are  excellent  indeed,"  said  I ;  "  but  my 
friend  Jack  here  has  presented  me  with  a  couple  of  huge, 
hungry,  useless  dogs,  who  will  eat  more  than  any  of  us." 

"  Oh,  papa  I  they  will  be  of  use  !  Why,  they  will  help  us 
to  hunt  when  we  get  on  shore  !  " 

"  No  doubt  they  will,  if  ever  we  do  get  on  shore.  Jack  ;  but 
I  must  say  I  don't  know  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"  Can't  we  each  get  into  a  big  tub,  and  float  there  ?  "  re- 
turned he.  "  I  have  often  sailed  splendidly  like  that,  round 
the  pond  at  home." 

"  My  child,  you  have  hit  on  a  capital  idea,"  cried  I.  "  Now, 
Ernest,  let  me  have  your  tools,  hammers,  nails,  saws,  augers, 
and  all ;  and  then  make  haste  to  collect  any  tubs  you  can 
find  !  " 

We  very  soon  found  four  large  casks,  made  of  sound  wood, 

and  strongly  bound  with  iron  hoops  ;  they  were  floating  with 
xin.— 20 
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many  other  things  in  the  water  in  the  liold,  but  we  managed  to 
fish  them  out,  and  drag  them  to  a  suitable  place  for  launch- 
ing them.  They  were  exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  I  succeeded 
in  sawing  them  across  the  middle.  Hard  work  it  was,  and  we 
were  glad  enough  to  stop  and  refresh  ourselves  with  wine  and 
biscuits. 

My  eight  tubs  now  stood  ranged  in  a  row  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  I  looked  at  them  with  great  satisfaction  ;  to  my  sur- 
prise, my  wife  did  not  seem  to  share  my  pleasure  ! 

"  I  shall  never,"  said  she,  "  muster  courage  to  get  into  one 
of  these  !  " 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,  dear  wife  ;  when  you  see  my 
contrivance  completed,  you  will  perhaps  prefer  it  to  this  im- 
movable wreck." 

I  next  procured  a  long,  thin  plank,  on  wliich  my  tubs  could 
be  fixed,  and  the  two  ends  of  this  1  bent  upward  so  as  to  form 
a  keel.  Other  two  planks  were  nailed  along  the  sides  of  the 
tubs  ;  they  also  being  flexible,  were  brought  to  a  point  at  each 
end,  and  all  firmly  secured  and  nailed  together.  I  felt  satisfied 
that  in  smooth  water  this  craft  would  be  perfectly  trustworthy. 
But  when  we  thought  all  was  ready  for  the  launch,  we  found, 
to  our  dismay,  that  the  grand  contrivance  was  so  heavy  and 
clumsy,  that  even  our  united  efforts  could  not  move  it  an  inch. 

"  I  must  have  a  lever,"  cried  I.  "  Run  and  fetch  the  capstan 
bar  :  " 

Fritz  quickly  brought  one,  and,  having  formed  rollers  by 
cutting  up  a  long  spar,  I  raised  the  fore  part  of  my  boat  with 
the  bar,  and  my  sons  placed  a  roller  under  it. 

"  How  is  it,  father,"  inquired  Ernest,  "that  with  that  thing 
3'ou  alone  can  do  more  than  all  of  us  together  ?  " 

I  explained,  as  well  as  I  could  in  a  hurry,  the  principle  of 
the  lever  ;  and  promised  to  have  a  long  talk  on  the  subject  of 
Mechanics,  should  we  have  a  future  opportunity. 

I  now  made  fast  a  long  rope  to  the  stern  of  our  boat,  at- 
taching the  other  end  to  abeam;  then  placing  a  second  and 
third  roHcr  under  it,  we  once  more  l)egHn  to  })ush,  this  time 
with  success,  and  soon  our  gallant  craft  was  safely  launched  : 
so  swiftly  indeed  did  she  glide  into  the  water  that,  but  for  the 
rope,  she  would  have  passed  beyond  our  reach.  The  boys 
wished  to  jump  in  directly  ;  ])ut,  alas,  slie  leaned  so  much  on 
one  side  that  they  conhl  n.it  venture  to  do  so. 

Some  lieavy  things   being   thrown   in,  however,  the   boat 
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i-ighted  itself  by  degrees,  and  the  boys  were  so  delighted  that 
they  struggled  wliich  should  first  leap  in  to  have  the  fun  of 
sitting  down  in  the  tubs.  But  it  was  plain  to  me  at  once  that 
something  more  was  required  to  make  her  perfectly  safe,  so  I 
contrived  outriggers  to  preserve  the  balance,  by  nailing  long 
poles  across  at  the  stem  and  stern,  and  fixing  at  the  ends  of 
each  empty  brandy  casks.  Then  the  boat  appearing  steady,  I 
got  in  ;  and  turning  it  toward  the  most  open  side  of  the  wreck, 
I  cut  and  cleared  away  obstructions,  so  as  to  leave  a  free 
passage  for  our  departure,  and  the  boys  brought  oars  to  be 
ready  for  the  voyage.  This  important  undertaking  we  were 
forced  to  postpone  until  the  next  day,  as  it  was  by  this  time 
far  too  late  to  attempt  it.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  have  to  spend 
another  night  in  so  precarious  a  situation  ;  but  yielding  to 
necessity,  we  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  supper,  for  during 
our  exciting  and  incessant  work  all  day  we  had  taken  nothing 
Ijut  an  occasional  biscuit  and  a  little  wine. 

We  prepared  for  rest  in  a  much  happier  frame  of  mind  than 
on  the  preceding  day,  but  I  did  not  forget  the  possibility  of  a 
renewed  storm,  and  therefore  made  every  one  put  on  the  belts 
as  before. 

I  persuaded  my  wife  (not  without  considerable  difficulty) 
to  put  on  a  sailor's  dress,  assuring  her  she  would  find  it  much 
more  comfortable  and  convenient  for  all  she  would  have  to  go 
through.  She  at  last  consented  to  do  this,  and  left  us  for  a 
short  time,  reappearing  with  much  embarrassment  and  many 
blushes,  in  a  most  becoming  suit,  which  she  had  found  in  a 
midshipman's  chest.  We  all  admired  her  costume,  and  any 
awkwardness  she  felt  soon  began  to  pass  off ;  then  retiring  to 
our  berths,  peaceful  sleep  prepared  us  all  for  the  exertions  of 
the  coming  day. 

We  rose  up  betimes,  for  sleep  weighs  lightly  on  the  hopeful, 
as  well  as  on  the  anxious.  After  kneeling  together  in  prayer, 
"  Now,  my  beloved  ones,"  said  I, "  with  God's  help  we  are  about 
to  effect  our  escaj^e.  Let  the  poor  animals  Ave  must  leave  be- 
hind be  well  fed,  and  put  plenty  of  fodder  within  their  reach  : 
in  a  few  days  we  may  be  able  to  return,  and  save  them  like- 
wise. After  that,  collect  everything  you  can  think  of  which 
may  be  of  use  to  us." 

The  boys  joyfully  obeyed  me,  and  I  selected  from  the  large 
quantity  of  stores  they  got  together,  canvas  to  make  a  tent,  a 
chest   of   carpenter's   tools,   guns,   pistols,   powder,  shot,   and 
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bullets,  rods  and  fishing  tackle,  an  iron  pot,  a  case  of  portable 
soup,  and  another  of  biscuit.  These  useful  articles,  of  course, 
took  the  place  of  the  ballast  I  had  hastily  thrown  in  the  day 
before. 

AVith  a  hearty  prayer  for  God's  blessing,  we  now  began  to 
take  our  seats,  each  in  his  tub.  Just  then  we  heard  the  cocks 
begin  to  crow,  as  though  to  reproach  us  for  deserting  them. 
"  Why  should  not  the  fowls  go  with  us  I "  exclaimed  I.  "  If 
we  find  no  food  for  them,  they  can  be  food  for  iis!  "  Ten  hens 
and  a  couple  of  cocks  were  accordingly  placed  in  one  of  the 
tubs,  and  secured  with  some  wire  netting  over  them. 

The  ducks  and  geese  were  set  at  liberty,  and  took  to  the 
water  at  once,  while  the  pigeons,  rejoicing  to  find  themselves 
on  the  wing,  swiftly  made  for  the  shore.  My  wife,  who  man- 
aged all  this  for  me,  kept  us  waiting  for  her  some  little  time, 
and  came  at  last  with  a  bag  as  big  as  a  pillow  in  her  arms. 
"  This  is  my  contribution,"  said  she,  throwing  the  bag  to  little 
Franz,  to  be,  as  I  thought,  a  cushion  for  him  to  sit  upon. 

All  being  ready,  we  cast  off,  and  moved  away  from  the 
wreck.  My  good,  brave  wife  sat  in  the  first  compartment  of 
the  boat ;  next  her  was  Franz,  a  pretty  little  boy,  nearly  eight 
years  old.  Then  came  Fritz,  a  handsome,  spirited  young 
fellow  of  fifteen  ;  the  two  center  tubs  contained  the  valuable 
cargo  ;  then  came  our  bold,  thoughtless  Jack ;  next  him  Ernest, 
my  second  son,  intelligent,  well-formed,  and  rather  indolent. 
I  myself,  the  anxious,  loving  father,  stood  in  the  stern,  endeav- 
oring to  guide  the  raft  with  its  precious  burden  to  a  safe  land- 
ing place. 

The  elder  boys  took  the  oars ;  every  one  wore  a  float  belt, 
and  had  something  useful  close  to  him  in  case  of  being  thrown 
into  the  water. 

Tiie  tide  was  flowing,  which  was  a  great  help  to  the  young 
oarsmen.  We  emerged  from  the  wreck  and  glided  into  the 
open  sea.  All  eyes  were  strained  to  get  a  full  view  of  the 
land,  and  the  boys  pulled  with  a  will ;  bnt  for  some  time  we 
made  no  progress,  as  the  boat  kept  turning  round  and  round, 
until  1  liit  upon  the  right  way  to  steer  it,  after  which  we 
merrily  made  for  the  shore. 

We  had  left  two  dogs,  Turk  and  Juno,  on  the  wreck,  —  as, 
being  both  large  mastiffs,  we  did  not  care  to  have  their  addi- 
tional weight  on  board  our  craft  ;  but  when  they  saw  us  ap- 
parently deserting  them,  they  srt  up  a  piteous  huwl,  and  sprang 


"We  cast  off  and  moved  away  from  the  wreck" 
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into  the  sea.  I  was  sorry  to  see  this,  for  the  distance  to  the 
land  was  so  great  that  I  scarcely  expected  them  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  it.  They  followed  us,  however,  and,  occasionally 
resting  their  fore  paws  on  the  outriggers,  kept  up  with  us  well. 
Jack  was  inclined  to  deny  them  this,  their  only  chance  of 
safety.  "  Stop,"  said  I,  "  that  would  be  unkind  as  well  as 
foolish ;  remember,  the  merciful  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast." 

Our  passage,  though  tedious,  was  safe  ;  but  the  nearer  we 
approached  the  shore  the  less  inviting  it  appeared  ;  the  barren 
rocks  seemed  to  threaten  us  with  misery  and  want. 

Many  casks,  boxes,  and  bales  of  goods  floated  on  the  water 
around  us.  Fritz  and  I  managed  to  secure  a  couple  of  hogs- 
heads, so  as  to  tow  them  alongside.  With  the  prospect  of 
famine  before  us,  it  was  desirable  to  lay  hold  of  anything 
likely  to  contain  provisions. 

By  and  by  we  began  to  perceive  that,  between  and  beyond 
the  cliffs,  green  grass  and  trees  were  discernible.  Fritz  could 
distinguish  many  tall  palms,  and  Ernest  hoped  they  would 
prove  to  be  cocoanut  trees,  and  enjoyed  the  thoughts  of  drink- 
ing the  refreshing  milk. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  never  thought  of  bringing  away  the 
captain's  telescope,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  look  here,  father  !  "  cried  Jack,  drawing  a  little  spy- 
glass joyfully  out  of  his  pocket. 

By  means  of  this  glass,  I  made  out  that  at  some  distance  to 
the  left  the  coast  was  much  more  inviting  ;  a  strong  current, 
however,  carried  us  directly  toward  the  frowning  rocks,  but  I 
presently  observed  an  opening,  where  a  stream  flowed  into  the 
sea,  and  saw  that  our  geese  and  ducks  were  swimming  toward 
this  place.  I  steered  after  them  into  the  creek,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  small  bay  or  inlet  where  the  water  was  perfectly 
smooth  and  of  moderate  depth.  The  ground  sloped  gently 
upward  from  the  low  banks  to  the  cliffs,  which  here  retired 
inland,  leaving  a  small  plain,  on  which  it  was  easy  for  us  to 
land.  Every  one  sprang  gladly  out  of  the  boat  but  little  Franz, 
wlio,  lying  packed  in  his  tub  like  a  potted  shrimp,  had  to  be 
lifted  out  by  his  mother. 

The  dogs  had  scrambled  on  shore  before  us  ;  they  received 
us  with  loud  barking  and  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  delight. 
The  geese  and  ducks  kept  up  an  incessant  din,  added  to  which 
was  the  screaming  and  croaking  of  flamingoes  and  penguins, 
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whose  dominion  we  were  invading.  The  noise  was  deafening, 
but  far  from  unwelcome  to  me,  as  I  thought  of  the  good  dinners 
the  birds  might  furnish. 

As  soon  as  we  could  gather  our  children  around  us  on  dry 
land,  we  knelt  to  offer  thanks  and  praise  for  our  merciful 
escape,  and  with  full  hearts  we  commended  ourselves  to  God's 
good  keeping  for  the  time  to  come. 

All  hands  then  briskly  fell  to  the  work  of  unloading,  and 
oh,  how  rich  we  felt  ourselves  as  we  did  so  !  The  poultry  we 
left  at  liberty  to  forage  for  themselves,  and  set  about  finding  a 
suitable  place  to  erect  a  tent  in  which  to  pass  the  night.  This 
we  speedily  did  ;  thrusting  a  long  spar  into  a  hole  in  the  rock, 
and  supporting  the  other  end  by  a  pole  firmly  planted  in  the 
ground,  we  formed  a  framework  over  which  we  stretched  the 
sailcloth  we  had  brought;  besides  fastening  this  down  with 
pegs,  we  placed  our  heavy  chest  and  boxes  on  the  border  of 
the  canvas,  and  arranged  hooks  so  as  to  be  able  to  close  up  the 
entrance  during  the  night. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  the  boys  ran  to  collect  moss 
and  grass,  to  spread  in  the  tent  for  our  beds,  while  I  arranged 
a  fireplace  with  some  large  flat  stones,  near  the  brook  which 
flowed  close  by.  Dry  twigs  and  seaweed  were  soon  in  a  blaze 
on  the  hearth  ;  I  filled  the  iron  pot  with  water,  and  giving  my 
wife  several  cakes  of  the  portable  soup,  she  established  herself 
as  our  cook,  with  little  Franz  to  heljj  her. 

He,  thinking  his  mother  was  melting  some  glue  for  carpen- 
tering, was  eager  to  know  "  what  papa  was  going  to  make  next?  " 
"This  is  to  be  soup  for  your  dinner,  my  child.      Do  you 
think  these  cakes  look  like  glue  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do  !  "  replied  Franz,  "  and  I  should  not 
much  like  to  taste  glue  souj)  I  don't  you  want  some  beef  or 
mutton,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Where  can  I  get  it,  dear  ?"  said  she  ;  "  we  are  a  long  way 
from  a  butcher's  shop  !  but  these  cakes  are  made  of  the  juice 
of  good  meat,  boiled  till  it  becomes  a  strong,  stiff  jelly  —  people 
take  them  wlien  tliey  go  to  sea,  because  on  a  long  voyage  they 
can  only  have  salt  meat,  which  will  not  make  nice  soup." 

Fritz,  meanwhile,  leaving  a  loaded  gun  with  me,  took  another 
liimsclf,  and  went  ah)iig  tlie  rough  coast  to  see  what  lay  beyond 
the  stream  ;  this  fatiguing  sort  of  walk  not  suiting  Ernest's 
fancy,  he  sauntered  down  to  the  beacli,  and  Jack  scrambled 
among  tin*  rocks,  searcliing  for  slicUlisli, 
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I  w.os  anxious  to  land  the  two  casks  wliicli  were  floating 
alongside  our  boat,  but  on  attempting  to  do  so,  I  found  that  I 
could  not  get  them  up  tlie  bank  on  which  we  liad  landed,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  look  for  a  more  convenient  spot.  As 
I  did  so,  I  was  startled  by  hearing  Jack  shouting  for  help, 
as  though  in  great  danger.  He  was  at  some  distance,  and  I 
hurried  toward  him  with  a  hatchet  in  my  hand.  The  little 
fellow  stood  screaming  in  a  deep  pool,  and  as  I  approached,  I 
saw  that  a  huge  lobster  had  caught  his  leg  in  its  powerful  claw. 
Poor  Jack  was  in  a  terrible  friglit  ;  kick  as  he  would,  liis  enemy 
still  clung  on.  I  waded  into  the  water,  and  seizing  the  lobster 
firmly  by  the  back,  managed  to  make  it  loosen  its  hold,  and  we 
brought  it  safe  to  land.  Jack,  having  speedily  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  anxious  to  take  such  a  prize  to  his  mother,  caught 
the  lobster  in  both  hands,  but  instantly  received  such  a  severe 
blow  from  its  tail  that  he  flung  it  down,  and  passionately  hit 
the  creature  with  a  large  stone.  This  display  of  temper 
vexed  me.  "  You  are  acting  in  a  very  childish  way,  my  son," 
said  I ;  "never  strike  an  enemy  in  a  revengeful  spirit."  Once 
more  lifting  the  lobster,  Jack  ran  triumphantly  toward  the 
tent. 

"  Mother,  mother  !  a  lobster,  Ernest  !  look  here,  Franz  I 
mind,  he'll  bite  you  !  Where's  Fritz  ?  "  All  came  crowding 
round  Jack  and  his  prize,  wondering  at  its  unusual  size ;  and 
Ernest  wanted  his  mother  to  make  lobster  soup  directly,  by 
adding  it  to  what  she  was  now  boiling. 

She,  however,  begged  to  decline  making  any  such  experi- 
ment, and  said  she  preferred  cooking  one  dish  at  a  time.  Hav- 
ing remarked  that  the  scene  of  Jack's  adventure  afforded  a 
convenient  place  for  getting  my  casks  on  shore,  I  returned 
thither  and  succeeded  in  drawing  them  up  on  the  beach,  where 
I  set  them  on  end,  and  for  the  present  left  them. 

On  my  return  I  resumed  the  subject  of  Jack's  lobster,  and 
told  him  he  should  have  the  offending  claw  all  to  himself,  when 
it  was  ready  to  be  eaten,  congratulating  him  on  being  the  first 
to  discover  anj'^thing  useful. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  found  something  very  good 
to  eat,  as  well  as  Jack,  only  I  could  not  get  at  them  without 
wetting  my  feet." 

"  Pooh  !  "  cried  Jack,  "  I  know  what  he  saw  —  nothing  but 
some  nasty  mussels  ;  I  saw  them  too.  Who  wants  to  eat  trash 
like  that !     Lobster  for  me  !  " 
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"  I  believe  them  to  be  oysters,  not  mussels,"  returned  Ernest, 
calmly. 

'*  Be  good  enough,  my  philosophical  young  friend,  to  fetch 
a  fe^v  specimens  of  these  oysters  in  time  for  our  next  meal," 
said  I ;  "we  must  all  exert  ourselves,  Ernest,  for  the  common 
good,  and  pray  never  let  me  hear  you  object  to  wetting  j^our 
feet.     See  how  quickly  the  sun  has  dried  Jack  and  me." 

"  I  can  bring  some  salt  at  the  same  time,"  said  Ernest.  "  I 
remarked  a  good  deal  lying  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks ;  it 
tasted  very  pure  and  good,  and  I  concluded  it  was  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea  water  in  the  sun." 

"  Extremely  probable,  learned  sir,"  cried  I ;  "  but  if  you 
had  brought  a  bagful  of  this  good  salt  instead  of  merely  specu- 
lating so  profoundly  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose.     Run  and  fetch  some  directly." 

It  proved  to  be  salt  sure  enough,  although  so  impure  that  it 
seemed  useless,  till  my  wife  dissolved  and  strained  it,  when  it 
became  tit  to  put  in  the  soup. 

"  Why  not  use  the  sea  water  itself  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  Because,"  said  Ernest,  "  it  is  not  only  salt,  but  bitter  too. 
Just  try  it." 

"  Now,"  said  my  wife,  tasting  the  soup  with  the  stick  with 
which  she  had  been  stirring  it,  "  dinner  is  ready  ;  but  where  can 
Fritz  be  ?  "  she  continued,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  How  are  we  to  eat  our  soup  when  he  does  come  ?  "  I  asked; 
"  we  have  neither  plates  nor  spoons,  and  we  can  scarcely  lift 
the  boiling  pot  to  our  mouths.  We  are  in  as  uncomfortable  a 
position  as  was  the  fox  to  whom  the  stork  served  up  a  dinner 
in  a  jug  with  a  long  neck." 

"  Oh,  for  a  few  cocoanut  shells  !  "  sighed  Ernest. 

"  Oh,  for  half  a  dozen  plates  and  as  many  silver  spoons  !  " 
rejoined  I,  smiling. 

''  Really,  tliough,  oyster  shells  would  do,"  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  thought. 

"  True,  that  is  an  idea  worth  having  !  Off  with  you,  my 
boys  ;  get  the  oysters  and  clean  out  a  few  shells.  What  though 
our  spoons  have  no  handles,  and  we  do  burn  our  fingers  a  little 
in  baling  the  soup  out." 

Jack  was  away  and  up  to  his  knees  in  the  water,  in  a 
moment,  detaching  the  oysters.  Ernest  followed  more  leis- 
urely, and  still  unwilling  to  wet  his  feet,  stood  by  the  margin 
of  the  ])Ool  and  galiicrcd  in  his  handkerchief  the  oysters  hia 
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brother  threw  him  ;  as  he  thus  stood  he  picked  up  and  pock- 
eted a  large  mussel  shell  for  his  own  use.  As  they  returned 
with  a  good  supply  we  heard  a  shout  from  Fritz  in  the  distance ; 
we  returned  it  joyfully,  and  he  presently  appeared  before  us, 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  a  look  of  disappointment  upon 
his  countenance. 

"  Unsuccessful  !  "  said  he. 

"  Really  !  "  I  replied ;  "  never  mind,  my  boy,  better  luck 
next  time." 

"  Oh,  Fritz  !  "  exclaimed  his  brothers,  -who  had  looked  be- 
hind him,  "  a  sucking  pig,  a  little  sucking  pig.  Where  did  you 
get  it  ?     How  did  you  shoot  it  ?     Do  let  us  see  it !  " 

Fritz  then  with  sparkling  eyes  exhibited  his  prize. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  the  result  of  your  prowess,  my  boy,"  said 
I ;  "  but  I  cannot  approve  of  deceit,  even  as  a  joke ;  stick  to 
the  truth  in  jest  and  earnest." 

Fritz  then  told  us  how  he  had  been  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  "  So  different  from  this,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  really  a 
beautiful  country,  and  the  shore,  which  runs  down  to  the  sea 
in  a  gentle  slope,  is  covered  with  all  sorts  of  useful  things  from 
the  wreck.  Do  let  us  go  and  collect  them.  And,  father,  why 
should  we  not  return  to  the  wreck  and  bring  off  some  of  the 
animals  ?  Just  think  of  what  value  the  cow  would  be  to  us, 
and  what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  lose  her  !  Let  us  get  her  on 
shore,  and  we  will  move  over  the  stream,  where  she  will  have 
good  pasturage,  and  we  shall  be  in  the  shade  instead  of  on  this 
desert,  and  father,  I  do  wish " 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  boy  !  "  cried  I.  "  All  will  be  done  in  good 
time.  To-morrow  and  the  day  after  will  bring  work  of  their 
own.     And  tell  me,  did  you  see  no  traces  of  our  shipmates  ?  " 

"  Not  a  sign  of  them,  either  on  land  or  sea,  living  or  dead," 
he  replied. 

"  But  the  sucking  pig,"  said  Jack  ;  "  where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"It  was  one  of  several,"  said  Fritz,  "which  I  found  on  the 
shore ;  most  curious  animals  they  are ;  they  hopped  rather  than 
walked,  and  every  now  and  then  would  squat  down  on  their 
legs  and  rub  their  snouts  with  their  fore  paws.  Had  not  I  been 
afraid  of  losing  them  all,  I  would  have  tried  to  catch  one  alive, 
they  seemed  so  tame." 

Meanwhile  Ernest  had  been  carefully  examining  the  animal 
in  question. 

"  This  is  no  pig,"  he  said  ;  "  and  except  for  its  bristly  skin, 
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does  not  look  like  one.  See,  its  teeth  are  not  like  those  of  a 
pig,  but  rather  those  of  a  squirreL  In  fact,"  he  continued,  look- 
ing at  Fritz,  "  your  sucking  pig  is  an  agouti." 

''  Dear  me,"  said  Fritz  ;  "  listen  to  the  great  professor  lectur* 
ing  !     He  is  going  to  prove  that  a  pig'is  not  a  pig  !  " 

"  You  need  not  be  so  quick  to  laugh  at  j^our  brother,"  said 
I,  in  mj'  turn  ;  "  he  is  quite  right.  I,  too,  know  the  agouti  by 
descriptions  and  pictures,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
a  specimen.  The  little  animal  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  it  makes  its  nest  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  lives  upon 
fruit.  But,  Ernest,  the  agouti  not  only  looks  something  like  a 
pig,  but  most  decidedly  grunts  like  a  porker." 

While  we  were  thus  talking,  Jack  had  been  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  open  an  oyster  with  his  large  knife.  "  Here  is  a  simpler 
way,"  said  I,  placing  an  oyster  on  the  fire;  it  immediately 
opened.  "  Now,"  I  continued,  "  who  will  try  this  delicacy  ?  " 
All  at  first  hesitated  to  partake  of  them,  so  unattractive  did 
they  appear.  Jack,  however,  tightly  closing  his  eyes  and  mak- 
ing a  face  as  though  about  to  take  medicine,  gulped  one  down. 
We  followed  his  example,  one  after  the  other,  each  doing  so 
rather  to  provide  himself  with  a  spoon  than  with  any  hope  of 
cultivating  a  laste  for  oysters. 

Our  spoons  were  now  ready,  and  gathering  round  the  pot 
we  dipped  them  in,  not,  however,  without  sundry  scalded 
fingers.  Ernest  then  drew  from  his  pocket  the  large  shell  he 
had  procured  for  his  own  use,  and  scooping  up  a  good  quantity 
of  soup  he  put  it  down  to  cool,  smiling  at  his  own  foresight. 

"  Prudence  should  be  exercised  for  others,"  I  remarked  ; 
"  your  cool  soup  will  do  capitally  for  the  dogs,  my  boy  ;  take 
it  to  them,  and  then  come  and  eat  like  the  rest  of  us." 

Ernest  winced  at  this,  but  silently  taking  up  liis  shell  he 
placed  it  on  the  ground  before  the  hungry  dogs,  who  lapped  up 
its  contents  in  a  moment ;  he  then  returned,  and  we  all  went 
merrily  on  with  our  dinner.  While  we  were  thus  busily  em- 
ployed, we  suddenly  discovered  that  our  dogs,  not  satisfied  witli 
tlieir  moutliful  of  soup,  had  espied  the  agouti,  and  were  rapidly 
devouring  it.  Fritz,  seizing  liis  gun,  flew  to  rescue  it  from  their 
hungry  jaws,  and  before  I  could  prevent  him,  struck  one  of 
llifnu  with  Kucli  force  that  liis  gun  was  bent.  The  poor  beasts 
r;in  ofT  liowling,  fcjllowed  l)y  a  shower  of  stones  from  Fritz,  who 
shouted  and  yelled  at  tliem  so  fiercely  that  liis  motlier  was 
act  nail  V  tcrrifierl.      I   followed  him,   and  as  soon  as  he  would 
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listen  to  me,  represented  to  him  how  despicable,  as  well  as 
wicked,  was  such  an  outbreak  of  temper :  "  for,"  said  I,  "  you 
have  hurt,  if  not  actually  wounded,  the  dogs;  you  have  dis- 
tressed and  terrified  your  mother,  and  spoiled  your  gun." 

Though  Fritz's  passion  was  easily  aroused,  it  never  lasted 
long,  and  speedily  recovering  himself,  immediately  he  entreated 
his  mother's  pardon,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  his  fault. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  and 
the  poultry,  which  had  been  straying  to  some  little  distance, 
gathered  round  us,  and  began  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  of  biscuit 
which  had  fallen  during  our  repast.  My  wife  hereupon  drew 
from  her  mysterious  bag  some  handfuls  of  oats,  peas,  and  other 
grain,  and  with  them  began  to  feed  the  poultry.  She  at  the 
same  time  showed  me  several  other  seeds  of  various  vegetables. 
"  That  was  indeed  thoughtful,"  said  I ;  "  but  pray  be  careful  of 
what  will  be  of  such  value  to  us ;  we  can  bring  plenty  of  dam- 
aged biscuits  from  the  wreck,  which,  though  of  no  use  as  food 
for  us,  will  suit  the  fowls  very  well  indeed." 

The  pigeons  now  flew  up  to  crevices  in  the  rocks,  the  fowls 
perched  themselves  on  our  tent  pole,  and  the  ducks  and  geese 
waddled  off,  cackling  and  quacking,  to  the  marshy  margin  of 
the  river.  We,  too,  were  ready  for  repose,  and  having  loaded 
our  guns,  and  offered  up  our  prayers  to  God,  thanking  him  for 
his  many  mercies  to  us,  we  commended  ourselves  to  his  pro- 
tecting care,  and  as  the  last  ray  of  light  departed,  closed  our 
tent  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  children  remarked  the  suddenness  of  nightfall,  for  in- 
deed there  had  been  little  or  no  twilight.  This  convinced  me 
that  we  must  be  not  far  from  the  equator,  for  twilight  results 
from  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  :  the  more  obliquely  these 
rays  fall,  the  farther  does  the  partial  light  extend ;  while  the 
more  perpendicularly  they  strike  the  earth,  the  longer  do  they 
continue  their  undiminished  force,  until,  when  the  sun  sinks, 
they  totally  disappear,  thus  producing  sudden  darkness. 

We  should  have  been  badly  off  without  the  shelter  of  our 
tent,  for  the  night  proved  as  cold  as  the  day  had  been  hot,  but 
we  managed  to  sleep  comfortably,  every  one  being  thoroughly 
fatigued  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  voice  of  our  vigilant 
cock,  which,  as  he  loudly  saluted  the  rising  moon,  was  the  last 
sound  I  heard  at  night,  roused  me  at  daybreak,  and  1  then 
awoke  my  wife,  that  in  the  quiet  interval  while  yet  our  chil- 
dren slept,  we  might  take  counsel  together  on  onr  situation  and 
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prospects.  It  was  plain  to  both  of  us  that,  in  the  first  place, 
we  should  ascertain  if  possible  the  fate  of  our  late  companions, 
and  then  examine  into  the  nature  and  resources  of  the  country 
on  which  we  were  stranded. 

We  therefore  came  to  the  resolution  that,  as  soon  as  we  had 
breakfasted,  Fritz  and  I  should  start  on  an  expedition  with 
these  objects  in  view,  while  my  wife  remained  near  our  landing 
place  with  the  three  younger  boys. 

"Rouse  up,  rouse  up,  ray  boys,"  cried  I,  awakening  the 
children  cheerfully.  '-Come  and  help  your  mother  to  get 
breakfast  ready." 

"As  to  that,"  said  she,  smiling,  "we  can  but  set  on  the  pot, 
and  boil  some  more  soup  !  " 

"  Why,  you  forget  Jack's  fine  lobster  !  "  replied  I.  "  What 
has  become  of  it,  Jack  ?  " 

"It  has  been  safe  in  this  hole  in  the  rock  all  night,  father. 
You  see,  I  thought,  as  the  dogs  seem  to  like  good  things,  they 
might  take  a  fancy  to  that,  as  well  as  to  the  agouti." 

"A  very  sensible  precaution,"  remarked  I.  "I  believe  even 
my  heedless  Jack  will  learn  wisdom  in  time.  It  is  well  the 
lobster  is  so  large,  for  we  shall  want  to  take  part  with  us  on 
our  excursion  to-day." 

At  the  mention  of  an  excursion,  the  four  children  were  Mdld 
with  delight,  and  capering  around  me,  clapped  their  hands  for 

joy. 

"  Steady  there,  steady  !  "  said  I,  "  you  cannot  expect  all  to 
go.  Such  an  expedition  as  this  would  be  too  dangerous  and 
fatiguing  for  you  younger  ones.  Fritz  and  I  will  go  alone  this 
time,  with  one  of  the  dogs,  leaving  the  otlier  to  defend  you." 

We  then  armed  ourselves,  each  taking  a  gun  and  a  game 
})ag,  Fritz  in  addition  sticking  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  and 
I  a  small  hatchet  in  mine  ;  l)reakfast  being  over,  we  stowed 
away  the  remainder  of  the  lobster  and  some  biscuits,  with  a 
flask  of  water,  and  were  ready  for  a  start. 

"Stop!"  I  exclaimed,  "we  have  still  left  something  very 
important  undone." 

"Surely  not,"  said  Fritz. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "we  have  not  yet  joined  in  morning  prayer. 
Wo  are  only  too  ready,  amid  the  cures  and  pleasures  of  this 
life,  to  forget  the  God  to  whom  we  owe  all  things."  Then 
having  commended  ourselves  to  his  protecting  care,  I  took 
leave  of  niy  wife  and  (children,  and  bidding  tlicni  not  wander 
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far  from  the  boat  and  tent,  we  parted  not  without  some  anxiety 
on  either  side,  for  we  knew  not  what  might  assail  us  in  this 
unknown  region. 

We  now  found  that  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  on  both 
sides  so  rocky  that  we  could  get  down  to  the  water  by  only  one 
narrow  passage,  and  there  was  no  corresponding  path  on  the 
other  side.  I  was  glad  to  see  this,  however,  for  I  now  knew 
that  my  wife  and  children  were  on  a  comparatively  inaccessible 
spot,  the  other  side  of  the  tent  being  protected  by  steep  and 
precipitous  cliffs.  Fritz  and  I  pursued  our  way  up  the  stream 
until  we  reached  a  point  where  the  waters  fell  from  a  consider- 
able height  in  a  cascade,  and  where  several  large  rocks  lay  half 
covered  by  the  water  ;  by  means  of  these  we  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  stream  in  safety.  We  thus  had  the  sea  on  our  left,  and 
a  long  line  of  rocky  heights,  here  and  there  adorned  with 
clumps  of  trees,  stretching  away  inland  to  the  right.  We  had 
forced  our  way  scarcely  fifty  yards  through  the  long  rank  grass, 
which  was  here  partly  withered  by  the  sun  and  much  tangled, 
when  we  heard  behind  us  a  rustling,  and  on  looking  round  saw 
the  grass  waving  to  and  fro,  as  if  some  anim.al  were  passing 
through  it.  Fritz  instantly  turned  and  brought  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  ready  to  fire  the  moment  the  beast  should  appear.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  my  son's  coolness  and  presence  of  mind, 
for  it  showed  me  that  I  might  thoroughly  rely  upon  him  on  any 
future  occasion  when  real  danger  might  occur ;  this  time,  how- 
ever, no  savage  beast  rushed  out,  but  our  trusty  dog  Turk, 
whom  in  our  anxiety  at  parting  we  had  forgotten,  and  who  had 
been  sent  after  us,  doubtless,  by  my  thoughtful  wife. 

From  this  little  incident,  however,  we  saw  how  dangerous 
was  our  position,  and  how  difficult  escape  would  be  should  any 
fierce  beast  steal  upon  us  unawares  :  we  therefore  hastened  to 
make  our  way  to  the  open  seashore.  Here  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  was  indeed  delightful.  A  background  of  hills, 
the  green  waving  grass,  the  pleasant  groups  of  trees  stretching 
here  and  there  to  the  very  water's  edge,  formed  a  lovely  prospect. 
On  the  smooth  sand  we  searched  carefully  for  any  trace  of  our 
hapless  companions,  but  not  the  mark  of  a  footstep  could  we  find. 

"  Shall  I  fire  a  shot  or  two  ?  "  said  Fritz  ;  "  that  would  bring 
our  companions,  if  they  are  within  hearing." 

"  It  would  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  or  any  savages  that  may  be 
here.  No,  no;  let  us  search  diligently,  but  as  quietly  aa 
possible." 
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"-  But  why,  father,  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  them  at 
all  ?  They  left  us  to  shift  for  ourselves,  and  I  for  one  don't 
care  to  set  eyes  on  them  again." 

"You  are  wrong,  my  boy,"  said  I.  ''  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  not  return  evil  for  evil ;  then,  again,  they  might  be  of 
great  assistance  to  us  in  building  a  house  of  some  sort;  and 
lastly,  you  must  remember  that  they  took  nothing  with  them 
from  the  vessel,  and  may  be  perishing  of  hunger." 

Thus  talking,  we  pushed  on  until  w^e  came  to  a  pleasant 
grove  which  stretched  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  here  we 
halted  to  rest,  seating  ourselves  under  a  large  tree,  by  a  rivulet 
which  murmured  and  splashed  along  its  pebbly  bed  into  the 
great  ocean  before  us.  A  thousand  gayly  plumaged  birds  flew 
twittering  above  us,  and  Fritz  and  I  gazed  up  at  them. 

My  son  suddenly  started  up. 

"  A  monkey,"  he  exclaimed  ;  ''  I  am  nearly  sure  I  saw  a 
monkey." 

As  he  spoke  he  sprang  round  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  tree, 
and  in  doing  so  stumbled  over  a  round  substance,  which  he 
handed  to  me,  remarking,  as  he  did  so,  that  it  was  a  round 
bird's  nest,  of  which  he  had  often  heard. 

"  You  may  have  done  so,"  said  I,  laughing,  ''  but  you  need 
not  necessarily  conclude  tliat  every  round  hairy  thing  is  a  bird's 
nest  ;  this,  for  instance,  is  not  one,  but  a  cocoanut." 

We  split  open  tlie  nut,  but,  to  our  disgust,  found  the  kernel 
dry  and  uneatable. 

"  Hullo,"  cried  Fritz, ''  I  always  thought  a  cocoanut  was  full 
of  delicious  sweet  liquid,  like  almond  milk." 

"So  it  is,"  I  replied,  "when  young  and  fresh,  but  as  it 
ripens  the  milk  becomes  congealed,  and  in  course  of  time  is 
solidified  into  a  kernel.  This  kernel  then  dries  as  you  see  here, 
but  when  the  nut  falls  on  favorable  soil,  the  germ  within  the 
kernel  swells  until  it  bursts  through  the  shell,  and,  taking  root, 
springs  up  a  new  tree." 

"I  do  not  und(;rstand,"  said  Fj-itz,  "how  the  little  germ 
manages  to  get  through  this  great  thick  sludl,  which  is  not  like 
an  almond  or  hazelnut  shell,  that  is  divided  down  the  middle 
already." 

"  Nature  provid(!s  for  all  things,"  I  answered,  taking  up  tlie 
pieces.  "  Look  liere,  do  you  see  these  three  round  holes  near 
the  stalk?  It  is  through  them  that  the  germ  obtains  egress. 
Now  let  us  find  a  good  nut  if  we  can." 
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As  cocoanuts  must  be  overripe  before  they  fall  naturally 
from  the  tree,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  obtained 
one  in  which  the  kernel  was  not  dried  up.  When  we  succeeded, 
however,  we  were  so  refreshed  by  the  fruit  that  we  could  defer 
the  repast  we  called  our  dinner  until  later  in  the  day,  and  so 
spare  our  stock  of  provisions. 

Continuing  our  way  through  a  thicket,  and  which  was  so 
densely  overgrown  with  lianas  that  we  had  to  clear  a  passage 
with  our  hatchets,  we  again  emerged  on  the  seashore  beyond, 
and  found  an  open  view,  the  forest  sweeping  inland,  while  on 
the  space  before  us  stood  at  intervals  single  trees  of  remarkable 
appearance. 

These  at  once  attracted  Fritz's  observant  eye,  and  he  pointed 
to  them,  exclaiming  :  — 

''  Oh,  what  absurd-looking  trees,  father  !  See  what  strange 
bumps  there  are  on  the  trunks." 

We  approached  to  examine  them,  and  I  recognized  them  as 
calabash  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  grows  in  this  curious  way  on 
the  stems,  and  is  a  species  of  gourd,  from  the  hard  rind  of 
which  bowls,  spoons,  and  bottles  can  be  made.  "  The  savages," 
I  remarked,  "  are  said  to  form  these  things  most  ingeniously, 
using  them  to  contain  liquids  :  indeed,  they  actually  cook  food 
in  them." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  impossible,"  returned  Fritz.  "  I  am  quite 
sure  this  rind  would  be  burnt  through  directly  it  was  set  on 
the  lire." 

''I  did  not  say  it  was  set  on  the  fire  at  all.  When  the 
gourd  has  been  divided  in  two,  and  the  shell  or  rind  emptied 
of  its  contents,  it  is  filled  with  water,  into  which  the  fish,  or 
whatever  is  to  be  cooked,  is  put ;  red-hot  stones  are  added 
until  the  water  boils  ;  the  food  becomes  fit  to  eat,  and  the 
gourd  rind  remains  uninjured." 

"  That  is  a  very  clever  plan  :  very  simple  too.  I  dare  say 
I  should  have  hit  on  it,  if  I  had  tried,"  said  Fritz. 

"  The  friends  of  Columbus  thought  it  very  easy  to  make  an 
egg  stand  upon  its  end  when  he  had  shown  them  how  to  do  it. 
But  now  suppose  we  prepare  some  of  these  calabashes,  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  use  when  we  take  them  home." 

Fritz  instantly  took  up  one  of  the  gourds,  and  tried  to  split 
it  equally  with  his  knife,  but  in  vain  :  the  blade  slipped,  and 
the  calabash   was  cut  jaggedly.     ''  What   a   nuisance  I  "   said 
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Fritz,  flinging  it  down,  "  the  thing  is  spoiled  ;  and  yet  it 
seemed  so  simple  to  divide  it  properly." 

'•Stay,"  said  I;  "you  are  too  impatient,  those  pieces  are 
not  useless.  Do  you  try  to  fashion  from  them  a  spoon  or  two 
while  I  provide  a  dish." 

I  then  took  from  my  pocket  a  piece  of  string,  which  I  tied 
tightly  round  a  gourd,  as  near  one  end  of  it  as  I  could  ;  then 
tapping  the  string  with  the  back  of  my  knife,  it  penetrated  the 
outer  shell.  When  this  was  accomplished,  I  tied  the  string  yet 
tighter  ;  and  drawing  the  ends  with  all  my  might,  the  gourd 
fell,  divided  exactly'  as  I  wished. 

"  That  is  clever  !  "  cried  Fritz.  "  What  in  the  world  put 
that  plan  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  plan,"  I  replied,  "  which  the  negroes  adopt,  as  I 
have  learned  from  reading  books  of  travel." 

"  Well,  it  certainl}'  makes  a  capital  soup  tureen,  and  a  soup 
plate  too,"  said  Fritz,  examining  the  gourd.  "But  supposing 
you  had  wanted  to  make  a  bottle,  how  would  you  have  set  to 
work  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  an  easier  operation  than  this,  if  possible.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  a  round  hole  at  one  end,  then  to 
scoop  out  the  interior,  and  to  drop  in  several  shot  or  stones : 
when  these  are  shaken,  any  remaining  portions  of  the  fruit  are 
detached,  and  the  gourd  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  bottle 
completed." 

"  That  would  not  make  a  very  convenient  bottle,  though, 
father  ;  it  would  be  more  like  a  barrel." 

"  True,  ray  boy  ;  if  you  want  a  more  shapely  vessel,  you 
must  take  it  in  hand  when  it  is  younger.  To  give  it  a  neck, 
for  instance,  you  must  tie  a  bandage  round  the  young  gourd 
while  it  is  still  on  the  tree,  and  tlieu  all  will  swell  but  that 
part  whicli  you  liave  checked." 

As  I  spoke,  I  filled  the  gourds  with  sand,  and  left  them  to 
dry,  marking  the  spot  that  we  miglit  return  for  them  on  our 
way  back. 
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Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld  or  wandering  Po ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untraveled  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend : 
Blest  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire : 
Blest  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 
Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 

My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care ; 

Impelled,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 

Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 

That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 

Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies ; 

My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 

And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 
XIII.  — 21 
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E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear ; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ? 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendor  crowned ; 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise. 
Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies: 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned, 
"Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  Avhere  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease: 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  tlie  glare,  or  stems  the,  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  liis  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Sucli  is  the  ])atriot's  boast  where'er  we  roam  ; 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
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And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 

Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 

An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind ; 

As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 

To  different  nations  makes  their  blessing  even 
Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 

Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labor's  earnest  call : 

With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 

On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side ; 

And  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown, 

These  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 

From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 

Wealth,  commerce,  honor,  liberty,  content. 

Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 

That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails ; 

And  honor  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 

Hence  every  state,  to  one  loved  blessing  prone. 

Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 

Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends. 

And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends : 

Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 

This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 

And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 

Here  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  resigned, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends : 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mold'ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
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TMiile  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  \\rings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear; 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain  r 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
Tor  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies, 
The  canvas  glowed,  beyond  e'en  nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form, 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 
AVhile  naught  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave: 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade, 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled ; 
The  s])orts  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control, 
Kow  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
"While  low  delights  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind  : 
As  in  tliose  domes  where  Ctesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
Tlie  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  couhl  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  tlieni,  turn  we  to  survey 
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Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display ; 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 

Biit  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword : 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  : 

No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 

But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet,  still,  e'en  here  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  tho'  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep ; 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  plowshare  to  the  steep ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow  tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labor  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ; 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  e'en  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assigned; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confined. 
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Yet  let  tliem  only  share  tlie  praises  due : 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few ; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest ; 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  smoldering  fire, 
Unquenched  by  want,  unfanned  by  strong  desire  ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow  : 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unaltered,  unimproved  the  manners  run. 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
;May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Thro'  life's  more  cultured  walks,  and  charm  the  way, 
These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease. 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
\Vitli  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ? 
"Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zcpliyr  flew; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  falt'ring  still, 
But  mocked  all  tunc,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour, 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze. 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 

So  l)l('st  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display  ; 
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Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away ; 

Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 

For  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here. 

Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 

Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

Here  passes  current :  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 

It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land ; 

From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages,  it  strays. 

And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise. 

They  please,  are  pleased ;  they  give  to  get  esteem  ^ 

Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought, 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies. 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  laud. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile : 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain,  — 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
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Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 

With  ail  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 

Are  here  displayed.     Their  much-loved  wealth  imparts 

Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts : 

But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appearj 

E'en  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 

At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies ; 

The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 

A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 

Here  wretches  seek  dishonorable  graves, 

Ajid  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow : 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now ! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide. 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray ; 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind ! 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfashioned  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here ; 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear  : 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy! 
]iut  fostered  e'en  by  Freedom  ills  annoy : 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 
Here,  by  the  lionds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Miiids  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelled; 
Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore, 
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Till,  overwrought,  the  general  system  feels, 
Its  motions  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.     As  nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fail  to  sway. 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown : 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  have  toiled  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonored  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great : 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire. 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt  or  favor's  fostering  sun ; 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure  ! 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure : 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil. 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil ; 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach. 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportioned  grow, 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

0  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast-approaching  danger  warms ; 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own. 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free. 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law, 
The  wealth  of  climes  where  savage  nations  roam 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home, 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 
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Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour 
"\^'hen  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power ; 
And  thus  polluting  honor  in  its  source, 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste  ? 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main ; 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around. 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays, 
Through  tangled  forests  and  through  dangerous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim. 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  witli  unirderous  ain;  j 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies. 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go. 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centers  in  the  mind : 
Why  have  I  strayed  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  every  government,  though  terrors  i*eign, 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain. 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  jjart  which  laws  or  kings  can  (;ause  or  cure  1 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 
With  secret  course,  wliich  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
(Jlidf'S  the  smootli  current  of  domestic  joy. 
Th(!  lifted  ax,  tlie  agoni/iug  wheel, 
Lnkc's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  })ed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  fiiith,  and  liouscieuce  all  our  own. 
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DISTINGUISHING   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   EURO- 
PEAN  CIVILIZATION. 

By    FRANgOIS   GUIZOT. 

[FRANgois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot  :  A  French  historian  and  states- 
man ;  born  at  Nimes,  October  4,  1787.  In  early  Ufe  a  law  student,  tutor,  and 
journalist,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  modern  history  (1812)  in 
the  University  of  France.  He  then  engaged  in  politics ;  entered  the  ministry 
of  justice  after  the  second  restoration  ;  and  while  minister  of  public  instruction 
under  Soult,  established  a  system  of  primary  schools  throughout  France.  From 
1840  to  1848  he  was  actually,  though  not  nominally,  chief  minister  to  Louis 
Philippe.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  he  escaped  to  London,  and  later  returned 
to  France,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  work  at  his  country 
seat  of  Val  Richer,  in  Normandy,  where  he  died  in  1874.  His  most  important 
writings  are:  "  Hi.story  of  the  English  Revolution,"  "General  History  of 
Civilization  in  Europe,"  "  Parliamentary  History  of  France,"  "  Corneille  and 
his  Time,"  "  Shakespeare  and  his  Time."] 

I  PURPOSE  now  to  enter  upon  the  History  of  the  Civilization 
of  Europe ;  but  before  doing  so,  before  going  into  its  proper 
history,  I  must  make  you  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  this  civilization  —  with  its  distinguishing  features,  so 
that  you  may  be  able  to  recognize  and  distinguish  European 
civilization  from  every  other. 

When  we  look  at  the  civilizations  which  have  preceded 
that  of  modern  Europe,  whether  in  Asia  or  elsewhere,  includ- 
ing even  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  unity  of  character  which  reigns  among  them. 
Each  appears  as  though  it  had  emanated  from  a  single  fact, 
from  a  single  idea.  One  might  almost  assert  that  society  was 
under  the  influence  of  one  single  principle,  which  universally 
prevailed  and  determined  the  character  of  its  institutions,  its 
manners,  its  opinions  —  in  a  word,  all  its  developments. 

In  Egypt,  for  example,  it  was  the  theocratic  principle  that 
took  possession  of  society,  and  showed  itself  in  its  manners, 
in  its  monuments,  and  in  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  of 
Egyptian  civilization.     In  India  the  same  phenomenon  occurs 

it  is  still  a  repetition  of  the  almost  exclusively  prevailing 

influence  of  theocracy.  In  other  regions  a  different  organ- 
ization may  be  observed — perhaps  the  domination  of  a  con- 
quering caste  :  and  where  such  is  the  case,  the  principle  of 
force  takes  entire  possession  of  society,  imposing  upon  it  its 
laws  and  its  character.     In  another  place,  perhaps,  we  discover 
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society  under  the  entire  influence  of  the  democratic  principle  ; 
such  Avas  the  case  in  the  commercial  republics  which  covered 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  —  in  Ionia  and  Phoenicia. 
In  a  word,  whenever  we  contemplate  the  civilizations  of  the 
ancients,  we  find  them  all  impressed  with  one  ever-prevail- 
ing character  of  unity,  \dsible  in  their  institutions,  their  ideas, 
and  manners  —  one  sole,  or  at  least  one  very  preponderating 
influence,  seems  to  govern  and  determine  all  things. 

I  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  this  overpowering  influence  of 
one  single  principle,  of  one  single  form,  prevailed  without  any 
exception  in  the  civilization  of  those  states.  If  we  go  back 
to  their  earliest  history,  we  shall  find  that  the  various  powers 
which  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  societies  frequently  struggled 
for  mastery.  Thus  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Etruscans,  even 
among  the  Greeks  and  others,  we  may  observe  the  warrior 
caste  struggling  against  that  of  the  priests.  In  other  places 
we  find  the  spirit  of  clanship  struggling  against  the  spirit  of 
free  association,  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  against  popular  rights. 
These  struggles,  however,  mostly  took  place  in  periods  beyond 
the  reach  of  history,  and  no  evidence  of  them  is  left  beyond  a 
vague  tradition. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  these  early  struggles  broke  out  afresli 
at  a  later  period  in  tlie  history  of  the  nations  ;  but  in  almost 
every  case  they  were  quickly  terminated  by  the  victory  of 
one  of  the  powers  which  sought  to  prevail,  and  which  then 
took  sole  possession  of  society.  The  war  always  ended  by 
the  domination  of  some  special  principle,  which,  if  not  exclu- 
sive, at  least  greatly  preponderated.  The  coexistence  and 
strife  of  various  principles  among  these  nations  were  no  more 
than  a  passing,  an  accidental  circumstance. 

From  this  causu  a  remarkable  unity  characterizes  most 
of  the  civilizations  of  antiquity,  the  results  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  very  differtiiit.  In  one  nation,  as  in  Greece,  the 
unity  of  the  social  jjrinciple  led  to  a  develoj>ment  of  wonderful 
rapidity  ;  no  other  people  ever  ran  so  brilliant  a  career  in  so 
short  a  time.  But  Greece  hud  liardly  become  glorious,  before 
she  aj)p(!ared  worn  out  :  her  decline,  if  not  quite  so  rapid  as 
her  rise,  was  strangely  sudden.  It  seems  as  if  the  principle 
which  called  Greek  civilization  into  life  was  exhausted.  No 
other  came  to  invigorate  it,  or  Hup[)ly  its  ])lace. 

In    other  states,    say,    for    example,    iu    India    and    Kgypt, 
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where  again  only  one  principle  of  civilization  prevailed,  the 
result  was  diiferent.  Society  here  became  stationary  ;  sim- 
plicity produced  monotony  ;  the  country  was  not  destroyed  ; 
society  continued  to  exist ;  but  there  was  no  progression  ;  it 
remained  torpid  and  inactive. 

To  this  same  cause  must  be  attributed  that  character  of 
tyranny  which  prevailed,  under  various  names,  and  the  most 
opposite  forms,  in  all  the  civilizations  of  antiquity.  Society 
belonged  to  one  exclusive  power,  which  could  bear  with  no 
other.  Every  principle  of  a  different  tendency  was  proscribed. 
The  governing  principle  would  nowhere  suffer  by  its  side  the 
manifestation  and  influence  of  a  rival  principle. 

This  character  of  simplicity,  of  unity,  in  their  civilization, 
is  equally  impressed  upon  their  literature  and  intellectual  pro- 
ductions. Who  that  has  run  over  the  monuments  of  Hindu 
literature  lately  introduced  into  Europe,  but  has  seen  that  they 
are  all  struck  from  the  same  die  ?  They  all  seem  the  result  of 
one  same  fact ;  the  expression  of  one  same  idea.  Religious  and 
moral  treatises,  historical  traditions,  dramatic  poetry,  epics,  all 
bear  the  same  physiognomy.  The  same  character  of  unity  and 
monotony  shines  out  in  these  works  of  mind  and  fancy,  as  we 
discover  in  their  life  and  institutions.  Even  in  Greece,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  stores  of  knowledge  and  intellect 
which  it  poured  forth,  a  wonderful  unity  still  prevailed  in  all 
relating  to  literature  and  the  arts. 

How  different  to  all  this  is  the  case  as  respects  the  civiliza- 
tion of  modern  Europe  1  Take  ever  so  rapid  a  glance  at  this, 
and  it  strikes  you  at  once  as  diversified,  confused,  and  stormy. 
All  the  principles  of  social  organization  are  found  existing  to- 
gether within  it ;  powers  temporal,  powers  spiritual,  the  theo- 
cratic, monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  elements,  all 
classes  of  society,  all  the  social  situations,  are  jumbled  together, 
and  visible  within  it ;  as  well  as  infinite  gradations  of  liberty, 
of  wealth  and  of  influence.  These  various  powers,  too,  are 
found  here  in  a  state  of  continual  struggle  among  themselves, 
without  any  one  having  sufficient  force  to  master  the  others, 
and  take  sole  possession  of  society.  Among  the  ancients,  at 
every  great  epoch,  all  communities  seem  cast  in  the  same 
mold :  it  was  now  pure  monarchy,  now  theocracy  or  democ- 
racy, that  became  the  reigning  principle,  each  in  its  turn 
reigning  absolutely.     But  modern  Europe  contains  examples 
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of  all  these  systems,  of  all  the  attempts  at  social  organization  ; 
pure  and  mixed  monarchies,  theocracies,  republics  more  or  less 
aristocratic,  all  live  in  common,  side  by  side,  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  diversity,  they  all  bear 
a  certain  resemblance  to  each  other,  a  kind  of  family  likeness 
which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  and  which  shows  them  to  be 
essentially  European. 

In  the  moral  character,  in  the  notions  and  sentiments  of 
Europe,  we  find  the  same  variety,  the  same  struggle.  Theo- 
cratical  opinions,  monarchical  opinions,  aristocratic  opinions, 
democratic  opinions,  cross  and  jostle,  struggle,  become  inter- 
woven, limit,  and  modify  each  other.  Open  the  boldest  trea- 
tises of  the  middle  age :  in  none  of  them  is  an  opinion  carried 
to  its  final  consequences.  The  advocates  of  absolute  power 
flinch,  almost  unconsciously,  from  the  results  to  which  their  doc- 
trine would  carry  them.  We  see  that  the  ideas  and  influences 
around  them  frighten  them  from  pushing  it  to  its  uttermost 
point.  Democracy  felt  the  same  control.  That  imperturbable 
boldness,  so  striking  in  ancient  civilizations,  nowhere  found  a 
place  in  the  European  system.  In  sentiments  we  discover  the 
same  contrasts,  the  same  variety ;  an  indomitable  taste  for  in- 
dependence dwelling  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  aptness  for 
submission  ;  a  singular  fidelity  between  man  and  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  imperious  desire  in  each  to  do  his  own  will, 
to  shake  off  all  restraint,  to  live  alone,  without  troubling  him- 
self with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Minds  were  as  much  diversilied 
as  society. 

The  same  characteristic  is  observable  in  literature.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  what  relates  to  the  form  and  beauty 
of  art,  modern  Europe  is  very  inferior  to  antiquity  ;  but  if  we 
look  at  her  literature  as  regards  depth  of  feeling  and  ideas,  it 
will  be  found  more  powerful  and  ricli.  The  human  mind  has 
been  employed  upon  a  greater  number  of  objects,  its  labors 
have  been  more  diversified,  it  has  gone  to  a  greater  depth.  Its 
im[)orfection  in  form  is  owing  to  this  very  cause.  The  more 
jilenteous  and  ricli  the  materials,  tlic  greater  is  tlie  difficulty  of 
forcing  them  into  a  pure  and  simple  form.  That  which  gives 
beauty  to  a  composition,  that  wln{;h  in  works  of  art  we  call 
furm,  is  the  cle.'inicss,  the  simplicity,  the  symbolical  unity  of 
tiio  work.  With  the  prodigious  diversity  of  ideas  and  sen- 
fimfnts    which     belong    to     ICnropoan     civilization,    Iho     dilli- 
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culty   to   attain   this   grand   and   chaste    simplicity   has  been 
increased. 

In  every  part,  then,  we  find  this  character  of  variety  to 
prevail  in  modern  civilization.  It  has  undoubtedly  brought 
with  it  this  inconvenience,  that  when  we  consider  separately 
any  particular  development  of  the  human  mind  in  literature,  in 
the  arts,  in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  human  intelligence  may 
go  forward,  we  shall  generally  find  it  inferior  to  the  correspond- 
ing development  in  the  civilization  of  antiquity:  but,  as  a  set- 
off to  this,  when  we  regard  it  as  a  whole,  European  civilization 
appears  incomparably  more  rich  and  diversified  :  if  each  par- 
ticular fruit  has  not  attained  the  same  perfection,  it  has  ripened 
an  infinitely  greater  variety.  Again,  European  civilization  has 
now  endured  fifteen  centuries,  and  in  all  that  time  it  has  been 
in  a  state  of  progression.  It  may  be  true  that  it  has  not  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  as  the  Greek  ;  but,  catching  new  impulses  at 
every  step,  it  is  still  advancing.  An  unbounded  career  is  open 
before  it ;  and  from  day  to  day  it  presses  forward  to  the  race 
with  increasing  rapidity,  because  increased  freedom  attends 
upon  all  its  movements.  While  in  other  civilizations  the  ex- 
clusive domination,  or  at  least  the  excessive  preponderance  of  a 
single  principle,  of  a  single  form,  led  to  tyranny,  in  modern 
Europe  the  diversity  of  the  elements  of  social  order,  the  incapa- 
bility of  any  one  to  exclude  the  rest,  gave  birth  to  the  liberty 
which  now  prevails.  The  inability  of  the  various  principles  to 
exterminate  one  another  compelled  each  to  endure  the  others, 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  live  in  common,  for  them  to  enter 
into  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding.  Each  consented  to  have 
only  that  part  of  civilization  which  fell  to  its  share.  Thus, 
while  everywhere  else  the  predominance  of  one  principle  has 
produced  tyranny,  the  variety  of  elements  of  European  civili- 
zation, and  the  constant  warfare  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged, have  given  birth  in  Europe  to  that  liberty  which  we 
prize  so  dearly. 

It  is  this  which  gives  to  European  civilization  its  real,  its 
immense  superiority  —  it  is  this  which  forms  its  essential,  its 
distinctive  character.  And  if,  carrying  our  views  still  further, 
we  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  into  the  very  nature  of  things, 
we  shall  find  that  this  superiority  is  legitimate  —  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  reason  as  well  as  proclaimed  by  facts.     Quit- 
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ting  for  a  moment  European  civilization,  and  taking  a  glance 
at  the  world  in  general,  at  the  common  course  of  earthl}^  things, 
what  is  the  character  we  find  it  to  bear  ?  What  do  we  here 
perceive  ?  Why,  just  that  very  same  diversity,  that  very  same 
variety  of  elements,  that  very  same  struggle,  which  is  so  strik- 
ingly evinced  in  European  civilization.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
no  single  principle,  no  particular  organization,  no  simple  idea, 
no  special  power,  has  ever  been  permitted  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  world,  to  mold  it  into  a  durable  form,  and  to  drive  from 
it  every  opposing  tendency,  so  as  to  reign  itself  supreme.  Vari- 
ous powers,  principles,  and  systems  here  intermingle,  modify 
one  another,  and  struggle  incessantly  —  now  subduing,  now 
subdued  —  never  wholly  conquered,  never  conquering.  Such 
is  apparently  the  general  state  of  the  world,  while  diversity  of 
forms,  of  ideas,  of  principles,  their  struggles  and  their  energies, 
all  tend  toward  a  certain  unity,  a  certain  ideal,  which,  though 
perhaps  it  may  never  be  attained,  mankind  is  constantly  ap- 
proaching by  dint  of  liberty  and  labor.  Hence  European  civi- 
lization is  the  reflected  image  of  the  world — like  the  course  of 
earthly  things,  it  is  neither  narrowly  circumscribed,  exclusive, 
nor  stationary.  For  the  first  time,  civilization  appears  to  have 
divested  itself  of  its  special  character  :  its  development  presents 
itself  for  tlie  first  time  under  as  diversified,  as  abundant,  as 
laborious  an  aspect  as  the  great  theater  of  the  universe  itself. 

European  civilization  has,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, at  last  penetrated  into  the  ways  of  eternal  truth  —  into 
the  scheme  of  Providence  ;  —  it  moves  in  the  ways  which  God 
has  prescribed.     This  is  the  rational  principle  of  its  superiority. 

«>>»C<Hi — 

ALL  THINGS   SHALL   PASS  AWAY. 

By  THRODORE  TILTON. 

Onck  in  Persia  ruled  a  king 
Who  u\Hm  liis  signet  ring 
'Graved  a  iiuMto  true  and  wise, 
Which,  when  licld  before  his  eyes, 
Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance 
Fit  for  any  change  or  chance. 
Solomn  words,  and  these  were  they: 
"  Even  this  shall  pass  away." 
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Trains  of  camel  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand; 
Fleets  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  rival  these. 
Yet  he  counted  little  gain 
Treasures  of  the  mine  or  main. 
"  Wealth  may  come,  but  not  to  stay ; 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

'Mid  the  revels  of  his  court, 
In  the  zenith  of  his  sport, 
When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  at  his  jests, 
He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine, 
Cried :  "  Oh,  precious  friends  of  mine, 
Pleasure  comes,  but  not  to  stay  — 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Lady,  fairest  ever  seen, 

Was  the  bride  he  crowned  his  queen. 

Pillowed  on  his  marriage  bed 

Softly  to  his  soul  he  said : 

"  Though  no  bridegroom  ever  pressed 

Eairer  bosom  to  his  breast, 

Mortal  flesh  must  come  to  clay  — 

Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Fighting  in  a  furious  field. 
Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield, 
Soldiers  with  a  loud  lament 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent. 
Groaning,  from  his  wounded  side, 
"  Pain  is  hard  to  bear,"  he  cried. 
"  But,  with  patience,  day  by  day, 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Towering  in  the  public  square, 
Twenty  cubits  in  the  air, 
Rose  his  statue  grand  in  stone ; 
And  the  king,  disguised,  unknown, 
Gazing  on  his  sculptured  name, 
Asked  himself:  "  And  what  is  fame? 
Fame  is  but  a  slow  decay  — 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

22 
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Struck  with  palsy,  sere  and  old, 
Standing  at  the  gates  of  gold, 
Spake  him  this,  in  dying  breath : 
"  Life  is  done,  and  what  is  death  ?  " 
Then,  in  answer  to  the  king, 
Fell  a  sunbeam  on  the  ring, 
Answering,  with  its  heavenly  ray ; 
••''  Even  death  shall  pass  away." 
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By  Sir  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

(From  "Sketches  of  Persia.") 

[Sir  John  Malcolm,  Eiiirlish  statesman  and  historian,  was  born  in 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  May  2,  17C9;  went  to  India  at  fourteen;  hiter  studied 
Oriental  languages,  and  became  staff  inttn-preter.  In  1800  he  was  ambassador, 
and  in  1802,  1807,  and  1809  minister  to  Persia.  He  was  president  of  Mysore, 
India,  180.3-1805.  lie  was  a  valuable  commander  and  administrator  in  India, 
1817-1830;  died  in  England,  M.iy  30,  188.3.  liis  "Sketches  of  Persia"  is  a 
delightful  classic  ;  his  other  works  are  "  History  of  Pei-sia  "  (1815),  "Memoir 
of  Central  India,"  "Political  Historj-  of  India,  1784-182.3,"  an.l  "  Life  of  Lord 
Clive."] 

When  we  arrived  at  the  garden  of  Shah  Cheragh,  within 
a  few  mile.'s  of  the  city  of  Shiraz,  a  halt  was  ordered  for  tlie 
purpose  of  settling  the  forms  of  our  reception.  Tliese  were 
easily  arranged,  as  tlie  Elchee,  though  liis  military  rank,  from 
the  period  of  his  first  mission  to  the  present,  had  advanced  from 
that  of  Captain  to  General,  claimed  only  the  same  respect  and 
attention  he  had  before  insisted  u])on  as  tlie  representative  of  a 
great  and  powerful  government. 

Ceremonies  and  forms  have,  and  merit,  consideration  in  all 
countries,  but  particularly  among  Asiatic  nations.  With  those 
the  intercourse  of  private  as  well  as  pul)lic  life  is  nnich  regulated 
by  their  observance.  From  the  spirit  and  decision  of  a  public 
Envoy  upon  such  points,  the  Persians  very  generally  form  their 
oi)iuion  of  tlie  character  of  the  country  lie  represents.  This  fact 
I  had  read  in  books,  and  all  I  .saw  convinced  me  of  its  truth. 
Fortunat(dy  the  lOhhee  had  resided  at  some  of  the  princijial 
courts  of  India,  whose  usages  are  very  similar.  lie  was,  there- 
fore, deeply   versed    in    that    iiii{)ortant    .science    denominated 
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"  Kaida-e-nishest-oo-berkhast  "  (or  the  art  of  sitting  and  rising), 
in  which  is  included  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  manners  of 
good  society,  and  particularly  those  of  Asiatic  kings  and  their 
courts. 

He  was  quite  aware,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Persia,  of  the 
consequence  of  every  step  he  took  on  such  delicate  points  ;  he 
was,  therefore,  anxious  to  fight  all  his  battles  regarding  cere- 
monies before  he  came  near  the  footstool  of  royalty.  We  were 
consequently  plagued,  from  the  moment  we  landed  at  Abu- 
shehr,  till  we  reached  Shiraz,  with  daily,  almost  hourly,  drilling, 
that  we  might  be  perfect  in  our  demeanor  at  all  places,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  We  were  carefully  instructed  where 
to  ride  in  a  procession,  where  to  stand  or  sit  within-doors,  when 
to  rise  from  our  seats,  how  far  to  advance  to  meet  a  visitor, 
and  to  what  part  of  the  tent  or  house  we  were  to  follow  him 
when  he  departed,  if  he  was  of  sufficient  rank  to  make  us  stir 
a  step. 

The  regulations  of  our  risings  and  standings,  and  movings 
and  reseatings,  were,  however,  of  comparatively  less  importance 
than  the  time  and  manner  of  smoking  our  Kellians  and  taking 
our  coffee.  It  is  quite  astonishing  how  much  depends  upon 
coffee  and  tobacco  in  Persia.  Men  are  gratified  or  offended, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  these  favorite  refreshments  are 
offered.  You  welcome  a  visitor,  or  send  him  off,  by  the  way  in 
which  you  call  for  a  pipe  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  you  mark, 
in  the  most  minute  manner,  ever}^  shade  of  attention  and  con- 
sideration, by  the  mode  in  which  he  is  treated.  If  he  be  above 
you,  you  present  these  refreshments  yourself,  and  do  not  par- 
take till  commanded :  if  equal,  you  exchange  pipes,  and  present 
him  with  coffee,  taking  the  next  cup  yourself  :  if  a  little  below 
you,  and  3'^ou  wish  to  jjay  him  attention,  you  leave  him  to  smoke 
his  own  pipe,  but  the  servant  gives  him,  according  to  your  con- 
descending nod,  the  first  cup  of  coffee :  if  much  inferior,  you 
keep  your  distance  and  maintain  your  rank,  by  taking  the  first 
cup  of  coffee  yourself,  and  then  directing  the  servant,  by  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  to  help  the  guest. 

When  a  visitor  arrives,  the  coffee  and  pipe  are  called  for  to 
welcome  him  ;  a  second  call  for  these  articles  announces  that  he 
may  depart ;  but  this  part  of  the  ceremony  varies  according  to 
the  relative  rank  or  intimacy  of  the  parties. 

These  matters  may  appear  light  to  those  with  whom  observ- 
ances of  this  character  are  habits,  not  rules ;  but  in  this  country 
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they  are  of  primary  consideration,  a  man's  importance  with  him- 
self and  ^yith  others  depending  on  them. 

From  the  hour  the  first  mission  reached  Persia,  servants, 
merchants,  governors  of  towns,  chiefs,  and  high  public  officers, 
presuming  upon  our  ignorance,  made  constant  attempts  to  tres- 
pass upon  our  dignity,  and  though  repelled  at  all  points,  they 
continued  their  efforts,  till  a  battle  royal  at  Shiraz  put  the 
question  to  rest,  by  establishing  our  reputation,  as  to  a  just 
sense  of  our  own  pretensions,  upon  a  basis  which  was  never 
afterwards  shaken.  But  this  memorable  event  merits  a  par- 
ticular description. 

The  first  mission  arrived  at  Shiraz  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1800.  The  King  of  Persia  was  at  this  time  in  Khorassan,  and 
the  province  of  Fars,  of  which  Shiraz  is  the  capital,  was  nomi- 
nally ruled  by  one  of  his  sons,  called  Hoosein  Ali  Meerza,  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  under  the  tuition  of  his 
mother,  a  clever  woman,  and  a  Minister  called  Cheragh  Ali 
Khan.  With  the  latter  redoubtable  personage  there  had  been 
many  fights  upon  minor  ceremonies,  but  all  were  merged  in  a 
consideration  of  those  forms  which  were  to  be  observed  on  our 
visit  to  the  young  Prince. 

According  to  Persian  usage,  Hoosein  Ali  Meerza  was  seated 
on  a  Nemmed,  or  thick  felt,  which  was  laid  on  the  carpet,  and 
went  half  across  the  upper  end  of  the  room  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  Mission.  Two  slips  of  felt,  lower  by  two  or  three 
inches  than  that  of  the  Prince,  extended  down  each  side  of 
the  apartment.  On  one  of  these  sat  the  Ministers  and  nobles 
of  tlie  petty  Court,  while  the  other  was  allotted  to  the  Elchee 
and  suite  ;  but  according  to  a  written  "  Destoor-ool-Amal  "  (or 
progrurarae),  to  which  a  plan  of  the  apartment  was  annexed, 
the  Elchee  was  not  only  to  sit  at  the  top  of  our  slip,  but  his 
right  thigh  was  to  rest  on  the  Prince's  Nemmed. 

The  Elchee,  on  entering  tliis  apartment,  saluted  the  Prince, 
and  then  walked  up  to  his  appointed  seat ;  but  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  pointed  to  one  lower,  and  on  seeing  the  Elchee  took 
no  notice  of  his  signal,  lie  interposed  his  person  between  him  and 
the  place  stated  in  tlie  programme.  Here  he  kept  his  position, 
fixed  as  a  statue,  and  in  his  turn  paid  no  attention  to  the  Elchee, 
who  waved  his  liand  for  him  to  go  on  one  side.  This  was  the 
crisis  of  the  battle.  The  Elchee  looked  to  the  Minister;  but 
he  stood  mute,  with  his  liands  crossed  before  his  body,  looking 
down  on  the  carpet.     The  young  Prince,  who  liad  hitherto  been 
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as  silent  and  dignified  as  the  others,  now  requested  the  Elchee 
to  be  seated  ;  which  the  latter,  making  a  low  bow  to  him,  and 
looking  with  no  slight  indignation  at  the  Minister,  complied 
with.  Coffee  and  pipes  were  handed  round  ;  but  as  soon  as  that 
ceremony  was  over,  and  before  the  second  course  of  refreshments 
was  called  for,  the  Elchee  requested  the  Prince  to  give  him  leave 
to  depart ;  and,  without  waiting  a  reply,  arose  and  retired. 

The  Minister  seeing  matters  were  wrong,  and  being  repulsed 
in  an  advance  he  made  to  an  explanation,  sent  Mahomed  Shereef 
Khan,  the  Melimandar,  to  speak  to  the  Elchee  ;  but  he  was  told 
to  return,  and  tell  Cheragh  Ali  Khan  "  that  the  British  Repre- 
sentative would  not  wait  at  Shiraz  to  receive  a  second  insult. 
Say  to  him,"  he  added,  "  that  regard  for  the  King,  who  is  absent 
from  his  dominions,  prevented  my  showing  disrespect  to  his  son, 
who  is  a  mere  child  ;  I  therefore  seated  myself  for  a  moment ; 
but  I  have  no  such  consideration  for  his  Minister,  who  has 
shown  himself  alike  ignorant  of  what  is  due  to  the  honor  of  his 
sovereign  and  his  country,  by  breaking  his  agreement  with  a 
foreign  Envoy." 

The  Elchee  mounted  his  horse,  after  delivering  this  message, 
which  he  did  in  a  loud  and  indignant  tone,  and  rode  away  appar- 
ently in  a  great  rage.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  confusion  to 
which  his  strong  sense  of  the  indignity  put  upon  him  threw 
those,  who  a  moment  before  were  pluming  themselves  on  the 
clever  manner  by  which  they  had  compelled  him  to  seat  him- 
self fully  two  feet  lower  on  the  carpet  than  he  had  bargained 
for.  Meerzas  and  Omrahs  came  galloping  one  after  another, 
praying  different  persons  of  his  suite  to  try  and  pacify  him. 
The  latter  shook  their  heads ;  but  those  who  solicited  them 
appeared  to  indulge  hopes,  till  they  heard  the  orders  given  for 
the  immediate  movement  of  the  English  camp.  All  was  then 
dismay  ;  message  after  message  was  brought  deprecating  the 
Elchee's  wrath.  He  was  accused  of  giving  too  much  impor- 
tance to  a  trifle  ;  it  was  a  mistake  of  my  lord  of  the  ceremo- 
nies ;  would  his  disgrace  —  his  punishment  —  the  bastinado  — 
putting  his  eyes  out  —  cutting  off  his  head,  satisfy  or  gratify 
the  offended  Elchee  ?  —  To  all  such  evasions  and  propositions 
the  Envoy  returned  but  one  answer ;  "  Let  Cheragh  Ali 
Khan  write  an  acknowledgment  that  he  has  broken  his  agree- 
ment, and  that  he  entreats  my  forgiveness :  if  such  a  paper  is 
brought  me,  I  remain  ;  if  not,  I  march  from  Shiraz." 

Every  effort  was  tried  in  vain  to  alter  this  resolution,  and 
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the  Minister,  seeing  no  escape,  at  last  gave  way,  and  sent  the 
required  apology,  adding,  if  ever  it  reached  his  Majesty's  ear 
that  the  Elchee  was  offended,  no  punishment  would  be  deemed 
too  severe  for  those  who  had  ruffled  his  Excellency's  temper  or 
hurt  his  feelings. 

The  reply  was,  the  explanation  was  ample  and  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  Elchee  would  not  for  worlds  be  the  cause  of  injury 
to  the  meanest  person  in  Persia,  much  less  to  his  dear  friend 
Cheragh  Ali  Khan ;  and  a  sentence  was  added  to  this  letter  by 
particular  desire  of  Meerza  Aga  Meer,  who  penned  it,  stating, 
"that  everything  disagreeable  was  erased  from  the  tablet  of 
the  Elchee's  memory,  on  which  nothing  was  now  written  but 
the  golden  letters  of  amity  and  concord." 

The  day  after  this  affair  was  settled,  the  Minister  paid  the 
Elchee  a  long  visit,  and  insisted  upon  his  going  again  to  see 
the  Prince.  We  went  —  but  what  a  difference  in  our  recep- 
tion :  all  parties  were  attentive  ;  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
bent  almost  to  the  ground  ;  and  though  the  Elchee  only  desired 
to  take  his  appointed  seat,  that  would  neither  satisfy  the  Prince 
nor  the  ^Minister,  who  insisted  that,  instead  of  his  placing  one 
thigh  on  the  Nemmed,  which  was  before  unapproachable,  he 
should  sit  altogether  on  its  edge  !  This  was  "  miherbanee,  ser- 
afrazee"  (favor,  exaltation),  and  we  were  all  favored  and 
exalted. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  battle  of  ceremony,  which  was 
the  only  one  of  any  consequence  there  was  occasion  to  fight  in 
Persia ;  for  in  wars  of  this  kind,  as  in  other  wars,  if  you  once 
establish  your  fame  for  skill  and  courage,  victory  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the 
Persians  are  all  grave  formal  persons.  They  are  the  most 
cheerful  people  in  the  world  ;  and  they  delight  in  familiar  con- 
versation ;  and  every  sort  of  recreation  appears,  like  that  of 
cliihlren,  increased  by  those  occasional  restraints  to  which  their 
customs  condemn  tliem.  They  contrive  every  means  to  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  their  social  hours  ;  and  as  far  as  society  can 
be  agreeable,  divested  of  its  chief  ornament,  females,  it  is  to  be 
met  with  in  tliis  country.  Princes,  chiefs,  and  ofticers  of  state, 
wliile  they  pride  themselves,  and  with  justice,  on  tlieir  superior 
manners,  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  make  themselves  pleasant 
companions.  Poets,  historians,  astrologers,  wits,  and  reciters  of 
stories  and  fables,  who  have  ucciuired  eminence,  are  not  only 
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admitted  into  the  first  circles,  but  honored.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  give  precedence  to  a  man 
of  wit  or  of  letters,  who  is  expected  to  amuse  or  instruct  the 
company  ;  and  the  latter,  confident  in  those  acquirements  to 
which  he  owes  his  distinction,  shows,  by  his  manner  and 
observations,  that  usage  has  given  him  a  right  to  the  place  he 
occupies. 

I  heard,  before  I  mixed  in  it,  very  different  accounts  of 
Persian  society.  AVith  one  class  of  persons  it  was  an  inflic- 
tion, to  another  a  delight.  I  soon  found  that  its  enjoyment 
depended  upon  a  certain  preparation  ;  and  from  the  moment  I 
landed  in  the  country,  I  devoted  a  portion  of  my  time  to  their 
most  popular  works  in  verse  and  prose.  I  made  translations, 
not  only  of  history  and  poetry,  but  of  fables  and  tales,  being 
satisfied  that  this  occupation,  while  it  improved  me  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  language,  gave  me  a  better  idea  of  the  man- 
ners and  mode  of  thinking  of  this  people  than  I  could  derive 
from  any  other  source.  Besides,  it  is  a  species  of  literature 
with  which  almost  every  man  in  Persia  is  acquainted ;  and 
allusions  to  works  of  fancy  and  fiction  are  so  common  in  con- 
versation, that  you  can  never  enjoy  their  society  if  ignorant  of 
such  familiar  topics. 

I  have  formerly  alluded  to  the  cause  which  leads  all  ranks 
in  Persia  to  blend  fables  and  apologues  in  their  discourse,  but 
this  subject  merits  a  more  particular  notice.  There  has  been  a 
serious  and  protracted  discussion  among  the  learned  in  Europe 
as  to  the  original  country  of  those  tales  which  have  delighted 
and  continue  to  delight  successive  generations.  One  or  two 
facts  connected  with  this  abstruse  question  are  admitted  by 
all.  —  First,  that  the  said  tales  are  not  the  native  produce  of  our 
western  clime.  They  are  decidedly  exotics,  though  we  have  im- 
proved upon  the  original  stock  by  careful  culture,  by  grafting, 
and  other  expedients,  so  as  to  render  them  more  suited  to  the 
soil  into  which  they  have  been  transplanted. 

The  next  admission  is  that  some  of  our  best  fables  and 
tales  came  with  the  Sun  from  the  East,  that  genial  clime  where 
Nature  pours  forth  her  stores  with  so  liberal  a  hand  that  she 
spoils  by  her  indulgence  those  on  whom  she  bestows  her 
choicest  gifts.  In  that  favored  land  the  imagination  of 
authors  grows  and  flourishes,  like  their  own  evergreens,  in 
unpruned  luxuriance.  This  exuberance  is  condemned  by  the 
fastidious  critics  of  the  West.     As  for  myself,  though  an  ad- 
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mirer  of  art,  I  like  to  contemplate  Nature  in  all  her  forms  ;  and 
it  is  amidst  her  varied  scenes  that  I  have  observed  how  much 
man  takes  his  shape  and  pursuits  from  the  character  of  the  land 
in  which  he  is  born.  Our  admirable  and  philosophic  poet, 
after  asserting  the  command  which  the  uncircumscribed  soul, 
when  it  chooses  to  exert  itself,  has  over  both  the  frigid  and 
torrid  zones,  beautifully  and  truly  adds  :  — 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  its  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavor  of  its  parent  earth  ; 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil, 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  the  soil. 

The  warmth  of  the  climate  of  the  East,  the  ever-teeming 
abundance  of  the  earth,  while  it  fosters  lively  imaginations 
and  strong  passions,  disposes  the  frame  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  luxurious  ease  which  is  adverse  to  freedom.  That  noblest 
of  all  plants  which  ever  flourished  on  earth  has,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  present  day,  been  unknown  in  the  East.  This 
being  the  case,  the  fathers  of  families,  the  chiefs  of  tribes,  and 
the  sovereigns  of  kingdoms  arc,  within  their  separate  circles, 
alike  despotic  ;  their  children,  followers,  and  subjects  are  Con- 
sequently compelled  to  address  these  dreaded  superiors  in  apo- 
logues, parables,  fables,  and  tales,  lest  the  plain  truth,  spoken 
in  plain  language,  should  offend ;  and  the  person  who  made  a 
complaint  or  offered  advice  should  receive  the  bastinado,  or  have 
liis  head  struck  off  on  the  first  impulse  of  passion,  and  before 
his  mighty  master  liad  time  to  reflect  on  the  reasonableness  of 
such  prompt  punisliment. 

To  avoid  such  unpleasant  results,  every  bird  that  flies, 
every  beast  that  walks,  and  even  fish  that  swim,  have  received 
the  gift  of  speech,  and  have  been  made  to  represent  kings, 
queens,  ministers,  courtiers,  soldiers,  wise  men,  foolish  men,  old 
women,  and  little  children,  in  order,  as  a  Persian  author  says, 
"  That  the  ear  of  authority  may  be  safely  approached  by  tiio 
tongue  of  wisdom." 

There  is  another  reason  why  tales  and  fables  continue  so 
popular  in  the  East  ;  we  observe  how  pleasing  and  useful  they 
are  as  a  medium  of  conveying  instruction  in  childhood  :  n great 
jjroportion  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  countries  of  wliich  wo 
Rpeak  are,  in  point  of  general  knowledge,  but  children  ;  and 
while  they  learn,  through  allegories  and  apologues,  interspersed 
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with  maxims,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  their  superiors,  the 
latter  are,  in  their  turn,  taught  by  the  same  means  lessons  of 
humanity,  generosity,  and  justice. 

"  Have  you  no  laws,"  said  I  one  day  to  Aga  Meer,  "  but  the 
Koran,  and  the  traditions  upon  that  volume?"  "We  have," 
said  he,  gravely,  "the  maxims  of  Sadee."  Were  I  to  judge 
from  my  own  observations,  I  sliould  say  that  these  stories  and 
maxims,  which  are  known  to  all,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant, 
have  fully  as  great  an  effect  in  restraining  the  arbitrary  and 
unjust  exercise  of  power  as  the  laws  of  the  Prophet. 

It  is  through  allegories  and  fables  that  we  receive  the  earli- 
est accounts  we  have  of  all  nations,  but  particularly  those  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.  We  may,  in  these  days  in  which 
exactness  is  so  much  valued,  deplore  this  medium  as  liable  to 
mislead,  but  must  recollect  that  if  we  had  not  their  ancient 
records  in  this  form  we  should  have  them  in  none.  One  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  West,  Francis  Bacon,  has  truly  said,  "  Fiction 
gives  to  mankind  what  history  denies,  and  in  some  measure 
satisfies  the  mind  with  shadows  when  it  cannot  enjoy  the 
substance." 

Those  who  rank  highest  amongst  the  Eastern  nations  for 
genius  have  employed  their  talents  in  works  of  fiction  ;  and 
they  have  added  to  the  moral  lessons  they  desired  to  convey  so 
much  of  grace  and  ornament,  that  their  volumes  have  found 
currency  in  every  nation  of  the  world.  The  great  influx  of 
them  into  Europe  may  be  dated  from  the  crusades ;  and  if  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  derived  no  other  benefits  from  these  holy 
wars,  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  such  narrations  may  consider 
the  tales  of  Boccaccio  and  similar  works  as  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate all  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  that  memorable 
contest  ! 

England  has  benefited  largely  from  these  tales  of  the  East. 
Amongst  other  boons  from  that  land  of  imagination,  we  have 
the  groundwork  on  which  Shakespeare  has  founded  his  inimita- 
ble play  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

The  story  of  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Jew  has  been  found 
in  several  books  of  Eastern  Tales.  In  one  Persian  version  love 
is  made  to  mix  Avith  avarice  in  the  breast  of  the  Israelite,  who 
had  cast  the  eye  of  desire  upon  the  wife  of  the  Mahomedan, 
and  expected,  when  he  came  to  exact  his  bond,  the  lady  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  save  her  husband. 

At  the  close  of  this  tale,  when  the  parties  come  before  the 
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judge,  the  Jew  puts  forth  his  claim  to  the  forfeited  security  of 
a  pound  of  flesh.  "  How  answerest  thou  ?  "  said  the  judge, 
turning  to  the  Mahomedan.  "  It  is  so,"  replied  the  latter  ; 
"  the  money  is  due  by  me,  but  I  am  unable  to  pay  it."  "  Then," 
continued  the  judge,  "  since  thou  hast  failed  in  payment,  thou 
must  give  the  pledge  ;  go,  bring  a  sharp  knife."  When  that 
was  brought,  the  judge  turned  to  the  Jew,  and  said,  "  Arise, 
and  separate  one  pound  of  flesh  from  his  body,  so  that  there  be 
not  a  grain  more  or  less  ;  for  if  there  is,  the  governor  shall  be 
informed,  and  thou  shalt  be  put  to  death."  "I  cannot,"  said 
the  Jew,  "cut  off  one  pound  exactly;  there  will  be  a  little 
more  or  less."  But  the  judge  persisted  that  it  should  be  the 
precise  Aveight.  On  this  the  Jew  said  he  would  give  up  his 
claim  and  depart.  This  was  not  allowed,  and  the  Jew  being 
compelled  to  take  his  bond  with  all  its  hazards,  or  pay  a  fine 
for  a  vexatious  prosecution,  he  preferred  the  latter,  and  returned 
home  a  disappointed  usurer. 

Admitting  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  received  these  tales 
and  apologues  from  the  Saracens,  the  next  question  is,  where 
did  they  get  them?  Mahomed  and  his  immediate  successors, 
while  they  proscribed  all  such  false  and  wicked  lies  and  inven- 
tions, accuse  the  Persians  of  being  the  possessors  and  propa- 
gators of  those  delusive  tales,  which  were,  according  to  them, 
preferred  l)y  many  of  their  followers  to  the  Koran.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  Caliphs  became  less  rigid.  The  taste  for  poetry 
and  fiction  revived,  and  Persian  stories  and  Arabian  tales 
deluged  the  land. 

For  some  centuries  the  above  countries  were  the  supposed 
sources  of  this  branch  of  literature,  but,  since  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Hindus  has  become  more  generally  known,  the 
Persians  are  discovered  to  have  been  not  only  the  plunderers  of 
their  real  goods  and  chattels,  but  also  of  their  works  of  imagi- 
nation. These  we,  in  our  ignorance,  long  believed  to  belong 
to  the  nations  from  whom  we  obtained  them  ;  but  now  that 
Orientalists  abound,  who  are  deeply  read  in  Sanskrit,  Pracrit, 
Marhatta,  Guzerattee,  Canarese,  Syamese,  Chinese,  Talingana, 
Tamil,  and  a  hundred  other  languages,  unknown  to  our  igno- 
rant ancestors,  the  said  Persians  and  Arabians  have  been 
tried  and  convicted,  not  only  of  robbing  the  poor  Hindus 
of  their  tales  and  fables,  but  of  an  attempt  to  disgaise  their 
plagiarisms,  by  the  alteration  of  names,  and  by  introducing,  in 
place  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  tho 
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magi,  and  all  the  spirits  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  followers  of  Zoroaster, 

Nothing,  however,  can  impose  upon  the  present  enlightened 
age,  and  our  antiquaries  have  long  been  and  are  still  occupied  in 
detecting  thefts  committed  twenty  centuries  ago.  In  spite  of 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  cloaks  in  which  tales  and  fables  have 
been  enveloped,  the  trace  of  their  Hindu  origin  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  various  customs  and  usages  referred  to,  and  it 
has  been  decided  that  almost  all  the  ancient  tales  are  taken 
from  the  Hitopadesa,  and  that  still  more  famous  work,  the 
Pancha-Tantra,  or  more  properly  the  Panchopakhyan,  or  Five 
Tales ;  while  many  of  the  more  modern  are  stolen  from  the 
Katha-Sarit-Sagar,  or  Ocean  of  the  Stream  of  Narration,  a  well- 
known  work,  which  was  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  by  order  of  that  equally  well-known  Prince 
Sree  Hertha  of  Cashmere  I 

I  have  sometimes  had  doubts  whether  it  was  quite  fair  to 
rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  long-departed  Pehlevee  writers ;  more 
particularly  as  there  does  not  now  exist  one  solitary  book  in 
their  language  which  we  could  compare  with  the  Hindu  MSS., 
of  which  we  have  lately  become  enamored ;  but  reverence  for 
the  learning  of  those  who  have  decided  this  question,  and 
dread  of  their  hard  words,  with  the  very  spelling  of  which  I  am 
always  puzzled,  has  kept  me  silent.  As  I  am,  however,  rather 
partial  to  my  Persian  friends,  I  must  vindicate  them  from  this 
general  charge  of  robbery  and  fraud.  They  certainly  acquired 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  works  of  imagination  from  India, 
under  circumstances  that  do  equal  honor  to  the  just  king  Noo- 
sheerwan,  his  Avise  minister  Boozoorchimihr,  and  the  learned 
doctor  Barzooyeh. 

The  work  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Kartaka-Damnaka  of  the 
Brahmins,  the  Kalila-wa-Damna  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  Fables 
of  Pilpay  of  Europe.  This  book,  originally  written  in  the 
Sanskrit,  was  first  translated  into  Pehlevee,  from  that  into 
Arabic,  and  next  into  Persian.  So  many  learned  Oriental 
critics,  French  and  English,  have  given  the  names  and  dates  of 
the  translations,  that  I  shall  not  repeat  them,  but  give  a  short 
account  of  the  first  introduction  of  these  famous  fables  into 
Persia,  with  some  facts  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  wise  and 
disinterested  man  through  whose  efforts  his  native  country 
became  possessed  of  this  treasure. 

Noosheerwan,   deservedly  styled   the   Just,  who   governed 
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Persia  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  hearing  of  the 
fame  of  a  work  which  a  Brahmin  of  Ceylon  had  comjposed,  em- 
ployed the  celebrated  physician  named  Barzooyeh  to  obtain  for 
him  a  copy  of  this  production.  This  was  a  delicate  and  hazard- 
ous enterprise,  for  the  work,  ever  since  the  reign  of  a  certain 
Indian  King,  named  Dabshileem,  for  whom  it  was  written,  had 
been  guarded  with  great  care  and  jealousy,  lest  the  profane 
should  learn  the  wisdom  that  ought  only  to  appertain  to  the 
wise  and  holy. 

Barzooyeh,  confident  in  knowledge  and  strong  in  allegiance, 
undertook  to  fulfill  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign.  He  pro- 
ceeded towards  India,  furnished  with  money  and  everj-thing 
that  could  forward  the  objects  of  his  journey.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  Indian  capital,  he  pretended  that  the  motive 
which  induced  him  to  visit  it  was  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
by  communication  with  the  wise  men  for  which  it  was  at  that 
period  renowned.  Amongst  those  whose  society  he  courted,  he 
early  discovered  one  Brahmin,  who  appeared  to  him  the  very 
model  of  wisdom.  His  efforts  were  directed  to  gain  his  friend- 
ship, and  believing  he  had  succeeded,  he  resolved  to  intrust 
him  with  his  real  design. 

''  I  have  a  secret  to  confide  to  you,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  his 
friend  :  "and  you  know,  'a  sign  to  the  wise  is  enough.'"  "I 
know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  penetrating  Brahmin,  "  without 
your  sign  ;  you  came  to  rob  us  of  our  knowledge,  that  you 
might  with  it  enrich  Persia.  Your  purpose  is  deceit ;  but  you 
have  conducted  yourself  with  such  consummate  address  and 
ability  that  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  regard  for  you.  I 
have,"  continued  the  Indian,  "  observed  in  you  the  eight  quali- 
ties which  must  combine  to  form  a  perfect  man  :  forbearance, 
self-knowledge,  true  allegiance,  judgment  in  placing  confidence, 
secrecy,  power  to  obtain  respect  at  court,  self-command,  and  a 
reserve,  both  as  to  speech  in  general  society  and  intermeddling 
with  the  affairs  of  others.  Now  you  have  those  qualities,  and 
though  your  oljject  in  seeking  my  friendship  is  not  pure  but 
interested,  nevertheless  1  have  such  an  esteem  for  you  that  I 
will  incur  all  hazards  to  forward  your  object  of  stealing  our 
wisdom." 

The  Brahmin  obtained  the  far-sought  book,  and  by  his  aid 
and  connivance  a  copy  was  soon  completed.  Noosheerwan, 
who  had  ])ecn  informed  of  the  success  of  his  literary  envoy, 
Wius    imi)atient    for    liis  return  ;   and  when    lie  arrived    at   the 
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frontier,  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  most  favored  courtiers, 
sent  by  the  monarch  to  conduct  him  to  the  capital.  He  was 
welcomed  with  joy,  particularly  by  Noosheerwan ;  a  great 
court  was  held,  at  which  all  who  were  dignified  or  learned  in 
the  kingdom  were  present.  Barzooyeh  was  commanded  to  read 
from  the  volume  he  had  brought :  he  did  so ;  and  the  admira- 
tion of  its  contents  was  universal. 

"  Open  my  treasury  !  "  said  the  grateful  Noosheerwan  ; 
"and  let  the  man  who  has  conferred  such  a  benefit  on  his 
country  enter,  and  take  what  he  finds  most  valuable."  "I 
desire  neither  jewels  nor  precious  metals,"  said  Barzooyeh  ;  "  I 
have  labored  not  for  them  but  for  the  favor  of  my  Sovereign ; 
and  that  I  have  succeeded  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  his  aus- 
pices than  to  my  humble  efforts.  But  I  have,"  said  he,  "  a 
request  to  make  :  the  King  has  directed  his  able  minister, 
Boozoorchimihr,  to  translate  this  work  into  Pehlevee  ;  let  him 
be  further  instructed  that  mention  be  made  of  me  in  some  part 
of  the  book,  and  that  he  particularly  specify  my  family,  my 
profession,  and  my  faith.  Let  all  this  be  written,  so  that  my 
name  may  go  down  to  future  ages,  and  the  fame  of  my  Sover- 
eign be  spread  throughout  the  world." 

The  King  was  delighted  with  this  further  proof  of  the 
elevated  mind  of  Barzooyeh  ;  all  present  applauded  his  perfect 
wisdom,  and  joined  in  supplicating  that  his  request  might  be 
granted. 

Noosheerwan,  addressing  the  assembly,  said  :  "You  have 
witnessed  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  this  man,  you  know 
how  faithfully  he  has  discharged  his  duty,  and  what  difficulties 
and  dangers  he  has  encountered  and  overcome  in  my  service. 
I  desired  to  enrich  him  with  jewels  and  money,  but  such  re- 
wards have  no  value  in  his  mind,  his  generous  heart  is  above 
them ;  he  has  only  asked  that  his  name  shall  have  a  separate 
mention,  and  that  his  life  up  to  this  date  shall  be  faithfully 
written.  Let  it,"  said  the  Monarch,  turning  to  Boozoorchimihr, 
"  have  a  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  that  book  of  wis- 
dom which  he  has  procured  for  his  country." 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  story,  as  given  in  the  Per- 
sian translation  of  this  work,  made  by  Aboo'1-Fazl,  and  called 
Eiyar-e-Danish,  or  the  Touchstone  of  Wisdom  ;  and  we  have 
in  the  same  volume  some  particulars  of  the  religious  tenets,  or 
rather  doubts,  of  the  philosophic  Barzooyeh,  which  merit  a 
short  mention. 
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The  "wise  doctor,  who  is  made  to  speak  in  his  own  person, 
expresses  himself  to  this  effect :  "  The  questions  regarding 
the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  and  the  nature  of  futurity,  have 
been  sources  of  never-ending  doubt  and  discussion.  Every 
one  deems  his  own  opinions  regarding  these  important  subjects 
as  the  only,  true  ones,  and  his  life  is  wasted  in  efforts  to  raise 
his  own  sect  and  to  disparage  others  ;  but  how  many  of  these 
persons  are  mere  self -worshipers,  in  whom  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  real  religion,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  God  I 

"  How  deeply  do  I  regret  that  time  which  I  myself  lost  in 
pursuit  of  these  vain  imaginations,  searching  every  path,  but 
never  finding  the  true  way,  and  never  even  discovering  a  guide. 
I  have  consulted  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  religions  as  to  the 
origin  of  that  faith  in  which  they  believed  ;  but  I  have  found 
tliem  only  busied  M'ith  propping  up  their  own  notions,  and  try- 
ing to  overset  those  of  otliers. 

"At  last,  finding  no  medicine  for  the  sickness  of  my  heart, 
and  no  balm  for  the  M'ounds  of  my  soul,  I  came  to  a  conclusion 
that  the  foundation  of  all  these  sects  was  self-conceit.  I  liad 
heard  nothing  that  a  wise  man  could  approve  ;  and  I  thought 
that  if  I  gave  my  faith  to  their  creed,  I  should  be  as  foolish  as 
the  poor  thief  who,  by  an  unmeaning  word,  was  deluded  to 
]iis  destruction. 

"  Some  thieves  mounted  to  the  top  of  a  rich  man's  house  ; 
but  he,  hearing  their  footsteps,  and  guessing  their  object,  waked 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  wliispered  what  had  occurred.  '  I  shall 
feign  sleep,'  said  he  to  her ;  '  do  you  pretend  to  awake  me,  and 
commence  a  conversation,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
l)y  the  thieves.  Demand  of  me  witli  great  earnestness  how  I 
amassed  my  wealth  ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  refusal,  urge 
me  to  a  confession.' 

"The  woman  did  as  she  was  desired,  but  the  husband  re- 
plied, '  Do  forbear  such  questions  ;  perhaps  if  I  give  you  true 
answers  somebody  may  Iiear,  and  I  may  be  exposed  to  di.s- 
agreeable  consequences.' 

"This  denial  to  gratify  lier  curiosity  only  made  the  lady 
more  earnestly  repeat  her  interrogatories.  Ap{)arently  wearied 
with  her  importunities,  the  lius])and  said,  'If  I  conq)ly  with 
your  wislie.s,  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  maxim  of  the  wise,  who 
have  said,  "  Never  tell  a  secret  to  a  woman."  ' 

"'Who,'  said  tin;  irritated  lady,  '(h)  you  lake  nu!  for? 
Am    not    1   llif   rlii'iisluMl    w'iU'   of  your   bosom  V'      '•Well,   well,' 
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said  the  man,  '  be  patient,  for  God's  sake  ;  as  you  are  my  true 
and  confidential  friend,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  all;  but 
never  reveal  to  any  one  what  you  shall  now  hear.'  She  made 
a  thousand  protestations  that  his  secret  should  never  pass  her 
lips.  The  husband  appearing  quite  satisfied,  proceeded  to  state 
as  follows  :  — 

" '  Learn,  my  dear  wife,  that  all  my  wealth  is  plunder.  I 
was  possessed  of  a  mysterious  charm,  by  which,  when  standing 
on  moonlight  nights  near  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  the  rich,  I 
could,  by  repeating  the  word  Sholim,  Sholim,  Sholim,  seven 
times,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  my  hand  on  a  moonbeam, 
vault  on  the  terrace  ;  when  there,  I  again  exclaimed,  Sholim, 
Sholim,  Sholim,  seven  times,  and  with  the  utmost  ease  jumped 
down  into  the  house,  and  again  pronouncing  Sholim,  Sholim, 
Sholim,  seven  times,  all  the  riches  in  the  house  were  brought 
to  my  view.  I  took  what  I  liked  best,  and  for  the  last  time 
calling  out  Sholim,  Sholim,  Sholim,  I  sprung  through  the  win- 
dow with  my  booty  ;  and  through  the  blessing  of  this  charm, 
I  was  not  only  invisible,  but  preserved  from  even  the  suspicion 
of  guilt. 

" '  This  is  the  mode  in  whicli  I  have  accumulated  that  great 
wealth  with  which  you  are  surrounded.  But  beware  and  re- 
veal not  this  secret ;  let  no  mortal  know  it,  or  the  consequences 
may  be  fatal  to  us  all.' 

"The  robbers,  who  had  anxiously  listened  to  this  conver- 
sation, treasured  up  with  delight  the  magic  words.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  leader  of  the  band,  believing  all  in  the 
house  asleep,  and  having  got  upon  the  window,  called  out 
Sholim,  Sholim,  Sholim,  seven  times,  and  springing  forward  fell 
headlong  into  the  room.  The  master  of  the  dwelling,  who  was 
awake,  expecting  this  result,  instantly  seized  the  fellow,  and 
began  to  soften  his  shoulders  with  a  cudgel,  saying,  'Have 
I  all  my  life  been  plaguing  mankind  in  acquiring  wealth  just 
to  enable  a  fellow  like  you  to  tie  it  up  in  a  bundle  and  carry 
it  away ;  but  now  tell  me  who  you  are  ? '  The  thief  replied, 
'  I  am  that  senseless  blockhead  that  a  breath  of  yours  has  con- 
signed to  dust.  The  proverb,'  said  the  wretched  man,  '  is  com- 
pletely verified  in  my  fate  ;  I  have  spread  my  carpet  for  prayer 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  But  the  measure  of  my  misfor- 
tune is  full  ;  I  have  only  one  request  to  make,  that  you  now 
put  a  handful  of  earth  over  me.' 

"  In  fine,"  adds  Barzooyeh,  "  T  cauie  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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if,  without  better  proof  than  delusive  words,  I  were  to  follow 
any  of  the  modes  of  faith  which  I  have  described,  my  final 
condition  w^ould  be  no  better  than  that  of  the  fool  in  this  tale, 
who  trusted  to  Sholim,  Sholim,  Sholim. 

"  I  said  therefore  to  my  soul,  if  I  run  once  more  after  these 
pursuits,  a  life  would  not  be  sufficient  ;  my  end  approaches, 
and  if  I  continue  in  the  maze  of  worldly  concerns  I  shall  lose 
that  opportunity  I  now  possess,  and  be  unprepared  for  the 
great  journey  which  awaits  me. 

''  As  my  desire  was  righteous,  and  ni)^  search  after  truth 
honest,  my  mind  was  favored  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
better  to  devote  myself  to  those  actions  which  all  faiths  ap- 
prove, and  which  all  who  are  wise  and  good  applaud. 

"  By  the  blessing  of  God,  after  I  was  released  from  such  a 
state  of  distraction,  I  commenced  my  efforts ;  I  endeavored  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  to  do  good,  and  to  cease  from  causing 
pain  to  animals,  or  injury  to  men." 

The  wise  physician  adds  in  this  passage  a  list  of  all  the 
virtues  after  which  he  sought,  and  all  the  vices  he  shunned. 
This  list  is  long,  and  appears  to  me  to  include  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  human  virtues  and  vices.  Suffice  it  liere  to  sa}-,  that 
his  biograplier  assures  us  that  liis  latter  end  was  blessed,  and 
that  he  left  behind  him  a  name  as  celebrated  for  virtue  as  it 
was  for  wisdom. 

Tlie  preceding  chapter  concluded  witli  an  episode  upon  the 
life  and  opinions  of  the  favored  physician  of  Noosheerwan.  I 
must  in  tliis  return  to  my  subject,  the  elucidation  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  apologues  and  fables. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  Persians,  in  the  luxuri- 
ance of  their  imaginations,  have  embellished  wonderfully  the  less 
artificial  writings  of  the  Hindus.  The  lowest  animal  they  in- 
troduce into  a  fable  speaks  a  language  which  would  do  honor 
to  a  king.  All  Nature  contributes  to  adorn  the  metaphorical 
sentence  ;  but  their  perfection  in  that  part  of  composition 
called  the  Ibarct-e-liengcen,  or  Florid  Style,  can  only  In;  shown 
by  example,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  made  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  fable  of  the  "  Two  Cats,"  from  which  I  suspect 
we  have  borrowed  ours  of  the  "Town  and  Country  Mouse." 

'■'■  In  former  days  there  was  an  old  woman,  who  lived  in  a 
Jiut  more;  confined  than  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  and  more 
dark  than  the  tombs  of  misers.     Her  companion  was  a  cat,  from 
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the  mirror  of  whose  imagination  the  appearance  of  bread  had 
never  been  reflected,  nor  had  she  from  friends  or  strangers 
ever  heard  its  name.  It  was  enough  that  she  now  and  then 
scented  a  mouse,  or  observed  the  print  of  its  feet  on  the  floor ; 
when,  blessed  by  favoring  stars,  or  benignant  fortune,  one  fell 
into  her  claws, 

"  She  became  like  a  beggar  who  discovers  a  treasure  of  gold ; 
Her  cheeks  glowed  with  rapture,  and  past  grief  was  consumed 
by  present  joy. 

This  feast  would  last  for  a  week  or  more  ;  and  while  enjoying 
it  she  was  wont  to  exclaim  :  — 

"  '  Am  I,  0  God !  when  I  contemplate  this,  in  a  dream  or  awake  ? 
Am  I  to  experience  such  prosperity  after  such  adversity  ? ' 

"  But  as  the  dwelling  of  the  old  woman  was  in  general  the 
mansion  of  famine  to  this  cat,  she  was  always  complaining,  and 
forming  extravagant  and  fanciful  schemes.  One  day,  when  re- 
duced to  extreme  weakness,  she  with  much  exertion  reached 
the  top  of  the  hut ;  when  there  she  observed  a  cat  stalking  on 
the  wall  of  a  neighbor's  house,  which,  like  a  fierce  tiger,  ad- 
vanced with  measured  steps,  and  was  so  loaded  with  flesh  that 
she  could  hardly  raise  her  feet.  The  old  woman's  friend  w^as 
amazed  to  see  one  of  her  own  species  so  fat  and  sleek,  and  broke 
out  into  the  following  exclamation  :  — 

" '  Your  stately  strides  have  brought  you  here  at  last ;   pray  tell 

me  from  whence  you  come  ? 
From  whence  have  you  arrived  with  so  lovely  an  appearance  ? 
You  look  as  if  from  the  banquet  of  the  Khan  of  Khatai. 
Where  have  you  acquired  such  a  comeliness  ?  and  how  came  you 

by  that  glorious  strength  ?  ' 

The  other  answered,  '  I  am  the  Sultan's  crumb  eater.  Each 
morning,  when  they  spread  the  convivial  table,  I  attend  at 
the  palace,  and  there  exhibit  my  address  and  courage.  From 
among  the  rich  meats  and  wheat  cakes  I  cull  a  few  choice 
morsels  ;  I  then  retire  and  pass  my  time  till  next  day  in  delight- 
ful indolence.' 

"  The  old  dame's  cat  requested  to  know  what  rich  meat 
was,  and  what  taste  wheat  cakes  had  ?  '  As  for  me,'  she  added, 
in  a  melancholy  tone,  '  during  my  life  I  have  neither  eaten  nor 

XIII. —  23 
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seen  anytlniig  out  llie  old  woman's  gruel  and  the  flesh  of  mice.' 
The  other,  smiling,  said,  •  This  accounts  for  the  difficulty  I  find 
in  distinguishing  you  from  a  spider.  Your  shape  and  stature 
is  such  as  must  make  the  whole  generation  of  cats  blush  ;  and 
we  must  ever  feel  ashamed  while  you  carry  so  miserable  an 
appearance  abroad. 

" '  You  certainly  have  the  ears  and  tail  of  a  cat, 
But  in  other  respects  you  are  a  complete  spider. 

Were  you  to  see  the  Sultan's  palace,  and  to  smell  his  delicious 
viands,  most  undoubtedly  those  withered  bones  would  be  re- 
stored;  you  would  receive  new  life-,  you  would  come  from 
behind  the  curtain  of  invisibility  into  the  plain  of  observation  : 

'<  <  When  the  perfume  of  his  beloved  passes  over  the  tomb  of  a  lover, 
Is  it  wonderful  that  his  putrid  bones  should  be  reanimated  ? ' 

"  Tlie  old  woman's  cat  addressed  the  other  in  the  most  sup- 
plicating manner  :  '  Oh,  my  sister  !  '  she  exclaimed, '  have  I  not 
the  sacred  claims  of  a  neighbor  upon  you ;  are  we  not  linked 
in  the  ties  of  kindred?  What  prevents  your  giving  a  proof 
of  friendship,  by  taking  me  witli  you  when  next  you  visit  the 
palace  ?  Perhaps  from  your  favor  plenty  may  flow  to  me,  and 
ii-om  your  patronage  I  may  attain  dignity  and  honor. 

" '  Withdraw  not  from  the  friendship  of  the  honorable ; 
Abandon  not  the  support  of  the  elect.' 

'*  The  heart  of  the  Sultan's  crumb  eater  was  melted  by  this 
])athetic  address;  she  promised  her  new  friend  should  accom- 
l.any  lier  on  the  next  visit  to  tlic  palace.  The  latter  overjoyed 
went  down  immediately  from  the  terrace,  and  communicated 
every  i)articular  to  the  old  woman,  who  addressed  lier  with  the 
following  counsel  :  — 

" '  iio  not  deceived,  my  dearest  friend,  with  the  worldly 
language  you  have  listened  to;  abandon  not  your  corner  of 
content,  for  tlie  cup  of  tlie  covetous  is  only  to  be  filled  by  the 
dust  of  the  grave  ;  and  the  eye  of  cupidity  and  liopc  can  only 
be  closed  by  the  needle  of  mortality  and  the  thread  of  fate. 

'"  II  is  content  that  makes  men  rich ; 

Mark  this,  ye  avaricious,  who  traverse  the  world : 
lie  neither  knows  nor  pays  adoration  to  Ins  God, 
Who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  condition  and  fortune.' 
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But  the  expected  feast  had  taken  such  possession  of  poor  puss' 
imagination,  that  the  medicinal  counsel  of  the  old  woman  was 
thrown  away. 

"  The  good  advice  of  all  the  world  is  like  wind  in  a  cage, 
Or  water  in  a  sieve,  when  bestowed  on  the  headstrong. 

"  To  conclude,  next  day,  accompanied  by  her  companion,  the 
half-starved  cat  hobbled  to  the  Sultan's  palace.  Before  this 
unfortunate  wretch  came,  as  it  is  decreed  that  the  covetous 
shall  be  disappointed,  an  extraordinary  event  had  occurred, 
and,  owing  to  her  evil  destiny,  the  water  of  disappointment  was 
poured  on  the  flame  of  her  immature  ambition.  The  case  was 
this :  a  whole  legion  of  cats  had  the  day  before  surrounded  the 
feast,  and  made  so  much  noise,  that  they  disturbed  the  guests  ; 
and  in  consequence  the  Sultan  had  ordered  that  some  archers, 
armed  with  bows  from  Tartary,  should,  on  this  da}^  be  con- 
cealed, and  that  whatever  cat  advanced  into  the  field  of  valor, 
covered  with  the  shield  of  audacity,  should,  on  eating  the  first 
morsel,  be  overtaken  with  their  arrows.  The  old  dame's  puss 
was  not  aware  of  this  order.  The  moment  the  flavor  of  the 
viands  reached  her,  she  flew  like  an  eagle  to  the  place  of  her 
prey. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  weight  of  a  mouthful  been  placed  in  the 
scale  to  balance  her  hunger,  when  a  heart-dividing  arrow  pierced 
her  breast. 

"  A  stream  of  blood  rushed  from  the  wound. 
She  fled,  in  dread  of  death,  after  having  exclaimed, 
*  Should  I  escape  from  this  terrific  archer 
I  will  be  satisfied  with  my  mouse  and  the  miserable  hut  of 

my  old  mistress. 
My  soul  rejects  the  honey  if  accompanied  by  the  sting. 
Content,  mth  the  most  frugal  fare,  is  preferable.' " 

This  fable  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  such  composi- 
tions, but  it  is  in  the  deebachehs,  or  introductions  to  letters  or 
books,  that  "  the  fiery  steed  of  tlie  two-tongued  pen  "  (meaning 
a  split  reed)  is  allowed  to  run  wild  amidst  the  rich  pasture  of 
the  verdant  field  of  imagination. 

A  better  proof  of  the  latitude  taken  on  such  occasions  can- 
not be  given  than  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  concluded  by 
the  Elchee  on  his  first  mission  to  Persia,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  literal  translation  :  — 
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"  After  the  voice  is  raised  to  tli3  praise  and  glory  of  the  God 
of  the  world,  and  the  brain  is  perfumed  with  the  scent  of  the 
saints  and  prophets,  to  whom  be  health  and  glory ;  whose  rare 
perfections  are  perpetually  chanted  by  birds  of  melodious  notes, 
furnished  with  two,  three,  and  four  pairs  of  wings  ;  and  to  the 
Highest,  seated  in  the  heavens,  for  whom  good  has  been  pre- 
destinated ;  and  the  perfume  mixed  with  musk,  which  scenteth 
the  celestial  mansions  of  those  that  sing  hymns  in  the  ethereal 
sphere,  and  to  the  light  of  the  flame  of  the  ]Most  High,  which 
gives  radiant  splendor  to  the  collected  view  of  those  who  dwell 
in  the  heavenly  regions  ;  the  clear  meaning  of  the  treaty,  which 
has  been  established  on  a  solid  basis,  is  fully  explained  on  this 
page ;  and  as  it  is  fixed  as   a   principle  of  law,  that,  in  this 
world  of  existence  and  trouble,  in  this  universe  of  creation  and 
concord,  there  is  no   action  among  those  of  mankind  Avhich 
tends  more  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  race,  or  to  answer 
the  end  of  their  being  and  existence,  than  that  of  cementing 
friendship,  and  of  establishing  intercourse,  communication,  and 
connection  betwixt  each  other.     The  image  reflected  from  the 
mirror  of  accomplishment  is  a  tree  fruitful  and  abundant,  and 
one  that  produces  good  both  now  and  hereafter.     To  illustrate 
the  allusions  that  it  has  been  proper  to  make,  and  explain  these 
metaphors,  worthy  of  exposition  at  this  happy  period  of  auspi- 
cious aspect,  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  the  high  in 
dignity,  the  exalted  in  station,  attended  by  fortune,  of  great 
and  splendid  power,  the  greatest  among  the  high  viziers  in 
A\  liom  conlidence  is  placed,  the  faithful  of  the  powerful  govern- 
ment, the  adorned  with  greatness,  power,  glory,  splendor,  and 
fortune  —  Hajee  Ibrahim  Khan.     On  being  granted  leave,  and 
vested  with  authority  from  the  porte  of  the  high  king,  whose 
court  is  like  that  of  Solomon  —  the  asylum  of  the  world,  tlie 
sign  of  the  power  of  God,  the  jewel  in  the  ring  of  kings,  the 
ornament  in  the  cheek  of  eternal  empire,  the  grace  of  the  beauty 
of  sovereignty  and  royalty,  the  king  of  tlie  universe,  like  Caher- 
man ;    the  mansion  of  mercy  and   justice,  tlie  phenix  of  good 
fortune,  tha  eminence   of    never-fading  prosperity ;    the  king 
jKMverful  as  Alexander,  who  lias  no  equal  among  the  princes, 
(ixalted  to  majesty  by  the  Ht^avens  on  this  globe  ;  a  shade  from 
the  shade  of  the  Most  High  ;  a  Khoosroo,  whose  saddle  is  the 
moon,  and  wlioso  stirrup  is  the  new  moon  ;  a  prince  of  great 
rank,  b<:!foro  whom  the  sun  is  concealed.   .   .   .     And  the  high 
ill  dignity;   the  great  and  mighty  in  power;   the  ornament  of 
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those  acquainted  with  manners  .  .  .  ;  delegated  from  the  sub- 
lime quarter  of  the  high  in  power  seated  on  a  throne;  the 
asylum  of  the  world ;  the  chief  jewel  in  the  crown  of  royalty 
and  sovereignty ;  the  anchor  of  the  vessel  of  victory  and  for- 
tune ;  the  ship  on  the  sea  of  glory  and  empire  ;  the  blazing  sun 
in  the  sky  of  greatness  and  glory  ;  lord  of  the  countries  of 
England  and  India.  May  God  strengthen  his  territories,  and 
establish  his  glory  and  command  upon  the  seas,  in  the  manner 
explained  in  his  credentials,  which  are  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  most  j)owerful,  and  most  glorious,  possessing  fortune,  the 
origin  of  rank,  splendor,  and  nobility;  the  ornament  of  the 
world  ;  the  accomplisher  of  the  works  of  mankind  ;  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  India  !  " 

This  preamble  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  flowery  diction 
than  for  the  art  by  which  it  saves  the  dignity  of  the  King  of 
Persia  from  the  appearance  of  treating  with  any  one  below  the 
rank  of  a  monarch.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that,  after 
introducing  the  King  of  England,  how  skillfully  he  is  limited 
to  an  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  that  his  power  may 
not  clash  with  that  of  the  mighty  Khoosroo  of  the  day,  "  whose 
saddle  is  the  moon,  and  whose  stirrup  is  the  new  moon,"  in  his 
dominion  over  the  earth! 

Speaking  on  the  above  subjects  to  Aga  Meer,  I  asked  him  if 
their  monarchs  were  as  much  delighted  with  this  hyperbolical 
style  as  the  Meerzas  or  Secretaries.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  he  ; 
"the  late  king,  Aga  Mahomed,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
hatred  of  ornament  and  show  in  every  form,  when  his  secre- 
taries began  with  their  flattering  introductions,  used  to  lose 
all  temper,  and  exclaim,  'To  the  contents,  you  scoundrel.'" 
"  Flowery  introductions,"  said  the  Meer,  "  if  he  had  lived  long 
enough,  would  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  but  the  present  king 
prides  himself  upon  being  a  fine  writer,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  the  consequence  is,  as  you  see  in  the  preamble  of  this  treaty, 
a  composition  which  I  know  was  honored  by  his  particular  ap- 
probation." 

It  is  but  justice  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Persian 
authors  to  add  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  redun- 
dant style  of  composition.  In  the  pages  of  their  greatest  poets 
—  Firdousee,  Nizamee,  Sadee,  and  Anwerree  —  we  meet  with 
many  passages  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  expression,  as  the  truth  and  elevation  of  the  sentiments  ; 
and  many  of  their  historians  have  given  us  plain  narrations  of 
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facts,  unencumbered  with  those  ornaments  and  metaphors  which 
are  so  popuhir  with  the  generality  of  their  countrymen. 

How  simply  and  beautifully  has  Sadee  depicted  the  benefit 
of  good  society  in  the  following  well-known  apologue  I 

"  One  day  as  I  was  in  the  bath,  a  friend  of  mine  put  into  my 
hand  a  piece  of  scented  clay.  I  took  it,  and  said  to  it,  '  Art 
thou  musk  or  ambergris,  for  I  am  charmed  with  thy  perfume  ? ' 
It  answered,  '  I  was  a  despicable  piece  of  clay,  but  I  was  some 
time  in  the  company  of  the  rose  ;  the  sweet  quality  of  my  com- 
panion was  communicated  to  me,  otherwise  I  should  be  only  a 
bit  of  clay,  as  I  appear  to  be  I ' " 

And  in  another  he  has  given,  with  equal  torce  and  simplicity, 
the  character  of  true  affection  :  — 

"  There  was  an  affectionate  and  amiable  youth  who  was  be- 
trothed to  a  beautiful  girl.  I  have  read,  that  as  they  were  sail- 
ing in  the  great  sea  they  fell  together  into  a  whirlpool :  when  a 
mariner  went  to  the  young  man,  that  he  might  catch  his  hand, 
and  save  him  from  perishing  in  that  unhappy  juncture,  he  called 
aloud,  and  pointed  to  his  mistress  from  tlie  midst  of  the  waves  : 
*■  Leave  me,  and  save  my  beloved  ! '  The  whole  world  admired 
liim  for  that  speech  ;  and  when  expiring,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
'  Learn  not  the  tale  of  love  from  that  wretch  who  forgets  his 
beloved  in  the  hour  of  danger.'" 

We  often  meet  with  Persian  letters  written  in  a  style  at 
once  clear  and  nervous.  Of  these  there  cannot  be  a  better  ex- 
ample than  that  addressed  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Soobah,  or  ruler  of  the  Deccan,  to  ]\Lahomed  Shah, 
the  weak  and  luxurious  Emperor  of  Delhi.  This  letter,  besides 
the  merit  of  its  style,  possesses  that  of  conveying  a  just  idea  of 
what  Mahomedans  conceive  to  be  the  duties  and  pursuits  of  a 
good  and  great  monarch,  a  character  which  is  with  them  invari- 
ably associated  with  tliat  of  a  military  conqueror. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  well-known  production  are 
very  literal :  — 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  princes  to  see  that  the  laws  are  strictly 
obeyed  ;  tliat  the  honor  of  their  subjects  be  preserved  invio- 
late ;  that  justice  be  rendered  to  all  men  ;  and  that  loyal  nobles 
and  ancient  pillars  of  the  State,  whose  claims  to  reward  are 
established  and  acknowledged,  he  distinguished  according  to 
their  merits.  It  is  their  duty,  too,  to  seek  for  pleasure  in 
woods  and  deserts;  to  labor  unremittingly  in  the  chastisement 
of  the  seditious  and   refractory;  to  watnli  ovci-  tlici  rights  iuid 
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happiness  of  the  lower  order  of  their  subjects;  to  shun  the 
society  of  the  mean,  and  to  abstain  from  all  prohibited  prac- 
tices, to  the  end  that  none  of  their  people  may  be  able  to  trans- 
gress against  the  precepts  of  religion  or  morality. 

"  It  is  also  the  duty  of  princes  to  be  constantly  employed  in 
enlarging  their  dominions,  and  in  encouraging  and  rewarding 
their  soldiery ;  it  being  in  the  seat  of  his  saddle  alone  that  a 
king  can  properly  repose.  It  was  in  conformity  to  this  opinion 
the  ancestors  of  your  Majesty  established  it  as  a  domestic  rule, 
that  their  wives  should  be  delivered  on  their  saddlecloths, 
although  the  moment  of  childbirth  is,  of  all  others,  the  one 
wherein  convenience  and  comfort  are  most  consulted.  And 
they  ordained  that  this  usage  should  invariably  be  observed  by 
their  descendants,  to  the  end  that  these  might  never  forget  the 
hardy  and  manly  character  of  their  progenitors,  or  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  slothful  and  enervating  luxury  of  palaces. 

"It  is  not  in  the  melodious  notes  of  the  musician,  or  the  soft 
tones  of  the  mimic  singer,  that  true  and  delightful  harmony 
consists  ;  but  it  is  in  the  clash  of  arms,  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
and  in  the  piercing  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which  assembles 
together  the  ranks  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  not  by  decking 
out  the  charms  of  a  favorite  female  that  power  and  dominion 
are  to  be  maintained,  but  by  manfully  wielding  the  sword  ;  nor 
is  it  in  celebrating  the  Hoolee  with  base  eunuchs,  that  men  of 
real  spirit  are  seen  to  sprinkle  each  other  with  red,  but  it  is  in 
the  conflict  of  heroes  with  intrepid  enemies. 

"  It  being  solely  with  the  view  of  correcting  the  errors  of 
your  Majesty's  government,  and  of  restoring  its  ancient  splen- 
dor, that  the  meanest  of  your  servants  has  been  moved,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  and  attachment,  to  impart  his  sentiments  to 
your  Majesty,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  the  consequences  of 
this  well-meant  freedom,  and  will  cheerfully  submit  to  his  fate  ; 
being  in  the  mean  time,  however,  determined  (God  walling)  to 
persevere  in  the  design  which  he  has  formed,  of  endeavoring  to 
reestablish  the  affairs  of  the  empire  by  every  means  that  may 
be  consistent  with  his  duty  and  with  propriety." 

The  affecting  death  of  Yezdiju-d,  the  last  of  the  Kairmian 
race  of  kings,  afl'ords  a  fair  specimen  of  that  plain  and  distinct 
style  in  which  some  of  the  best  histories  of  Persia  are  written. 
It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  When  the  inhabitants  of  Merv  heard  that  Yezdijird  had 
fled  from  Persia,  and  was  within  their  territory,  they  were  anx- 
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ions  to  apprehend  and  destroy  him.  They  accordingly  addressed 
a  letter  to  Tanjtakh,  the  King  of  Tartary,  stating,  '  The  King 
of  Persia  has  fled  from  the  Arabs  and  taken  refuge  with  us ; 
we  are  not  inclined  to  be  his  adherents,  we  are  more  favorably 
inclined  towards  you,  whose  approach  we  desire,  that  we  may 
be  freed  from  him,  and  place  ourselves  under  your  protection.' 

"As  soon  as  Tanjtakh  received  this  letter  he  desired  to 
gain  possession  of  Merv,  and  marched  with  a  considerable  army 
towards  that  city.  Yezdijird,  hearing  of  his  near  approach,  and 
of  the  force  by  which  he  was  accompanied,  departed  from  the 
Caravanserai,  where  he  had  alighted,  at  midnight,  unattended 
and  undetermined  where  to  go.  As  he  walked  straight  for- 
ward, he  saw  a  light  on  the  side  of  a  stream,  to  which  he 
directed  his  footsteps.  He  found  a  miller  engaged  in  the 
labors  of  his  mill,  to  whom  he  said,  '  I  am  a  man  in  desperate 
circumstances,  and  have  an  enemy  whom  I  have  every  reason 
to  dread ;  afford  me  an  asylum  for  this  one  night ;  to-morrow 
I  will  give  you  what  may  make  you  easy  for  life.'  The  miller 
replied,  'Enter  that  mill,  and  remain  there.'  Yezdijird  went 
into  the  mill,  and  laying  sorrow  aside,  went  composedly  to 
sleep.  When  the  miller's  servants  observed  that  he  was  gone 
to  rest,  and  entirely  off  his  guard,  they  armed  themselves  with 
clubs,  and  falling  upon  him  slew  him.  Having  done  this  they 
stripped  the  body  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the  impe- 
rial robe,  and  the  crown :  then  taking  the  corpse  by  the  feet, 
they  dragged  it  along,  and  threw  it  into  the  milldam. 

"  Next  day  Tanjtakh  arrived  at  Merv,  and  the  inhabitants 
sought  Yezdijird  in  every  direction.  By  chance  the  miller 
being  met,  was  interrogated.  He  denied  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  him ;  but  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
woolen  garment,  having  come  before  them,  they,  discovering 
that  he  smelt  strongly  of  perfume,  tore  open  his  garment,  and 
found  Yezdijird's  imperial  robe,  scented  with  ottar  and  other 
essences,  hid  in  liis  bosom.  They  now  examined  all  the  otlier 
servants,  and  found  that  each  had  some  article  secreted  about 
his  person  ;  and  after  being  put  to  the  torture  they  confessed 
the  whoh;  transaction. 

"Tanjtakh  immediately  sent  people  to  search  the  milldam 
for  tlie  body,  which  they  soon  found  and  laid  before  him. 
When  he  saw  the  cori)se  of  the  king  he  wept  bitterly,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  embalmed  witli  spices  and  perfumes ;  and  he 
further  directed,  that  after  it  was  wrapt,  according  to  the  usage 
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of  the  Kaianian  monarchs,  in  a  shroud,  and  placed  in  a  coffin,  it 
should  be  sent  to  Persia  to  be  interred  in  the  same  jjlace,  and 
with  the  same  ceremonies,  as  other  sovereigns  of  the  race  of 
Kaian. 

"  Tanjtakh  also  commanded  that  the  miller  and  his  servants 
should  be  put  to  death." 

A  PERSIAN  GOVERNOR. 

By  ARTHUR  ARNOLD. 
(From  "Through  Persia  by  Caravan.") 

In  Persia,  all  time  has  reference  to  sunrise.  Caravans  start 
two,  three,  or  four  hours  "  before  the  sun,"  and  visits  of  cere- 
mony are  frequently  paid,  as  the  Governor  of  Koom  proposed 
in  my  case,  two  or  three  hours  after  sunrise.  I  joined  his 
highness  in  the  procession,  and  wa^lked  beside  him  to  the  gate, 
where,  as  is  usual  before  the  houses  of  the  great,  there  sat  a 
dervish,  a  man  of  wildest  aspect,  with  long,  black  hair  falling 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  dressed  in  Avhite,  from  turban  to 
his  bare  feet.  He  shouted  "  AUah-hu ! "  while  the  governor's 
procession  was  passing,  and  scowled  at  me  with  most  obvious 
disgust,  appearing  extremely  offended  at  the  civility  with  which 
the  prince  governor  shook  hands  and  expressed  his  hope  of  see- 
ing me  in  the  morning. 

The  Governor  of  Koom  is  a  great  personage,  to  whom  the 
Shah  has  given  the  title  of  Itizad-el-Dowleh  (the  Grandeur  of 
the  State).  He  is  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  maj- 
esty, the  Princess  Fekhrul  Mulook.  Her  highness  has  also  a 
title  from  her  imperial  father  ;  she  is  addressed  as  "  the  Pomp 
of  the  State."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Itizad-el-Dowleh  has 
neither  vigor,  energy,  nor  ability,  and  that  the  advantages  of 
his  natural  good  breeding  are  wasted  by  excesses,  such  as  Per- 
sian viveurs  most  delight  in.  He  owes  his  position,  his  title, 
and  his  wife  to  the  contrition  of  the  present  Shah  for  having 
consented  to  the  murderous  execution  of  his  father,  the  Mirza 
Teki  Khan,  the  great  Ameer-el-Nizam,  whose  conduct  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  acting  grand  vizier,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  majesty's  reign,  is  referred  to  by  Persians  with 
unbounded  pride  and  satisfaction.     They  speak  of  Teki  Khan 
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as  having  been  honest,  as  having  had  no  itching  palm  for  public 
money  or  for  private  bribes  —  a  political  phenomenon,  there- 
fore, in  their  eyes.  The  handsomest  and  largest  caravanserai 
in  Teheran  is,  as  I  have  said,  named  after  him  ;  and  over  the 
Ameer's  tomb  in  that  city  the  repentant  Shah  has  built  a  struc- 
ture, the  blue  dome  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  general  aspect  of  Teheran. 

In  his  high  station,  he  was  of  course  the  object  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  ;  enemies  intrigued  against  him,  and  represented  to 
the  young  Shah  that  Teki  Khan  not  only  held  himself  to  be 
greatest  in  the  empire,  but  that  the  Ameer-el-Nizam  boasted 
of  his  personal  security  as  guaranteed  by  the  Tsar  of  all  the 
Russias.  The  Shah  listened  unwillingly,  for  Teki  Khan  was 
high  in  favor  and  repute,  and  was  his  majesty's  brother-in-law, 
having  been  recently  married  to  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
liut  Nazr-ed-deen  was  versed  in  the  traditions  of  his  house. 
All  men  say  he  is  a  true  Kajar,  and  his  dynasty  won  and  lias 
retained  power  by  killing,  or  rendering  impotent,  by  blinding 
or  maiming,  any  who  are  suspected  of  rivalry. 

Teki  Khan  was  disgraced,  and  sent  away  from  the  sight  of 
"the  Shadow  of  God"  ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  Shah  would 
consent  to  his  being  put  to  death.  Day  after  day  his  enemies 
urged  that  he  should  be  disposed  of,  and  suggested  the  sending 
of  assassins  to  the  country  palace  near  Kashan,  in  which  he  and 
the  princess,  his  wife,  were  living,  with  orders  to  kill  liim  in  his 
own  apartments.  The  Shah  hesitated  ;  he  had  some  affection 
for  his  sister,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  distinguished 
husband.  The  princess  believed  that  Teki  Khan's  life  was  in 
danger,  and  never  quitted  his  side,  knowing  that  her  presence 
was  his  chief  security.  At  last  his  enemies  spread  a  report 
that  the  Tsar  intended  to  interfere,  and  to  obtain  from  the  Shah 
an  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the  Ameer.  The  plot  was  now 
successful.  The  Shah  was  told  that  the  Russian  envoy  was 
about  to  demand  tliat  tlie  i)erson  of  Teki  Klian  sliould  be  in- 
violable, and  it  was  artfully  represented  that  this  would  render 
the  Shah  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  who,  in  their 
anger,  would  probably  depose  or  murder  liimself.  lie  was  pcr- 
Hiiaded  to  give  liis  consent  to  tlie  immediate  assassination  of 
T»;ki  Khan,  in  order  that  his  death  might  be  accomplished  before 
the  Russian  envoy  applied  for  audience. 

The  Shah  gave  way,  and  the  murderers  sot  out  with  glee 
to  take  till-  ]\U'.  of  the  ('X-niinistcr,  wlio  lind  been  so  great   a 
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benefactor  to  liis  country.  Their  only  remaining  difficulty 
was  in  detaching  the  princess  from  Teki  Khan,  and  this  they 
accomplished  by  stratagem,  representing  themselves  as  bearers 
of  returning  favor  from  the  Shah.  Teki  Khan  received  them 
alone,  expecting  to  hear  that  his  imperial  master  was  once  more 
his  friend.  But  he  was  quickly  undeceived.  Yet  these  emis- 
saries of  "  the  Shadow  of  God  "  were  no  hireling  assassins,  anx- 
ious to  finish  their  job  with  fatal  dagger  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner  ;  they  were  men  who  had  come,  with  true  Persian 
cruelty,  to  enjoy  personal  and  political  revenge  in  watching  the 
long-drawn  agonies  of  their  victim.  They  seized  and  stripped 
Teki  Khan,  cut  the  arteries  of  his  arms,  and  then  stood  by  and 
beheld,  with  gloating,  his  encounter  with  death. 

Time  quickly  brought  the  truth  to  light,  and  the  Shah  felt 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  noblest  of  his  subjects.  His  maj- 
esty had  two  daughters ;  his  sister,  the  widow  of  the  Ameer, 
had  two  sons.  The  four  children  were  betrothed  in  marriage, 
and  the  penitent  sovereign  pledged  himself  to  regard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  boys  he  had  made  fatherless.  So  it  happened  that 
the  elder  had  become  his  majesty's  son-in-law  and  Governor  of 
Koom,  with  power  to  keep  for  himself  the  surplus  of  the  results 
of  taxation,  after  paying  into  the  imperial  treasury  the  sum  at 
which  the  province  of  Koom  is  assessed  to  the  revenues  of  the 

State. 

On  the  morning  after  I  had  seen  his  highness,  at  "  one  hour 
after  the  sun,"  which  at  that  season  was  eight  o'clock,  I  heard 
a  noise  of  arrival,  and  stepped  out  from  the  mud  hovel,  which 
was  our  only  apartment,  on  to  the  wide  roof  of  the  stables 
of  the  chapar-khanah.  Four  of  the  governor's  servants,  splen- 
did in  costume  and  armory,  had  arrived,  to  be  my  escort  to 
the  palace.  Our  way  led  through  the  crowded  bazaar,  and 
the  servants,  who  marched  before  me,  did  all  possible  honor 
to  the  occasion  by  the  most  offensive  rudeness  to  the  people. 
I  threatened  to  lead  the  way  myself  if  they  did  not  cease  from 
pushing  the  women  and  men  alike  aside,  sometimes  knocking 
them  down  upon  the  traders'  stalls,  in  their  zeal  to  exhibit  the 
importance  of  their  master  and  of  his  visitor. 

No  one  complained,  and  in  no  case  was  there  apparei)t 
even  a  disposition  to  return  their  blows  ;  for  the  violent  man- 
ner in  which  they  pushed  and  drove  the  people  Avith  their 
sticks  frequently  amounted  to  assault.  "Away,  sons  of  a 
burned  father  I  "     "  Away,  sons  of  dogs  I  "  they  cried,  belabor- 
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ing  the  camels  and  asses,  which  were  slow  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  clearing  the  center  of  the  path  for  our  passage. 
There  may  be  some  alleys  in  the  East  End  of  London  with 
entries  as  mean  and  dirty  as  that  of  the  palace  of  the  Itizad- 
el-Dowleh  ;  but,  then,  in  London  the  path  is  not  choked,  as 
it  was  at  Koom,  with  bits  of  sun-baked  clay,  and  with  heaps 
of  dust,  contributed  in  part  from  the  breaking-up  of  the  mud 
cement  with  which  the  walls  are  plastered. 

The  white-clad  dervish  spit,  with  unconcealed  disdain,  as  I 
entered  ;  and  on  emerging  from  the  passage  into  a  courtyard, 
in  which  were  placed  a  square  tank  and  a  few  shrubs,  there 
was  a  crowd  of  about  thirty  servants  and  hangers-on,  who 
bowed  with  that  air  of  grave  devotion  which  is  a  charm  of 
Persian  manner,  and  followed  toward  the  mud-built  house,  a 
single  story  higli,  which  bounded  the  courtyard  on  the  farther 
side.  The  rooms  of  Persian  houses  very  rarely  have  doors, 
and  a  curtain  of  Manchester  cotton,  printed  in  imitation  of  a 
Cashmere  pattern,  was  hung  over  the  doorway  of  the  Itizad- 
el-Dowleh's  reception  room,  which  was  not  more  than  hfteeu 
feet  square. 

His  highness  looked  very  uncomfortable  in  his  coat  of  honor, 
which,  I  believe,  was  a  present  from  his  imperial  father-in-law. 
It  is  common  in  Persia  for  the  sovereign  to  send  a  coat  when 
he  wishes  to  bestow  a  mark  of  favor  ;  and,  of  course,  if  the 
garment  has  been  worn  by  "  the  Shadow  of  God,"  the  value  of 
the  present  is  greatly  enhanced.  The  State  coat  of  the  Itizad- 
el-Do\vleh  was  made  from  a  Cashmere  shawl,  of  which  the 
ground  was  white.  The  shape  was  something  like  a  frock  coat, 
except  that  it  had  no  collar,  and  the  waist  was  bunched  up  in 
gathers,  which  gives,  even  to  well-made  men,  an  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance.  It  was  lined  throughout  with  gray  fur, 
resembling  chinchilla.  L^pon  his  head  he  wore  the  usual  high 
black  hat  of  Astrakhan  fur.  His  black  trousers  were  wide  and 
short,  after  the  Persian  manner,  allowing  an  ample  display  of 
his  coarse  white  socks  and  shoes.  He  rose  from  an  armchair, 
which  had  probably  formed  part  of  the  camp  equipage  of  a  Rus- 
sian officer,  and  on  his  left  hand  \]w,re.  wore  ranged  three  similar 
chairs  —  folding  chairs,  with  scats  of  Jiussian  leather.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  were  whitewashed,  and  the  floor,  as  is  usual,  cov- 
ered with  tlie  beautiful  carpets  of  the  country.  The  governor's 
chair  and  mine  were  ])laced  on  a  small  Austrian  rug,  which 
was  probiibly  valued  for  its  glaring  strijjes  of  green  and  white  ; 
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the  farther  corners  of  it  were  held  down  by  glass  weights,  on 
the  under  side  of  which  were  photographic  portraits  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  and  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

The  Itizad-el-Dowleh  could  speak  a  few  words  of  French, 
and  understand  simple  phrases  in  that  language  ;  but  he  had 
never  been  in  Europe.  While  we  were  exchanging  civilities  in 
French,  two  servants  were  brewing  tea  upon  the  floor  with  a 
steaming  samovar.  The  infusion  was  sweetened  in  the  pot,  for 
Persians  are  of  one  mind  in  the  matter  of  sugar,  and  invariably 
like  as  much  as  the  water  will  hold  without  ceasing  to  be  fluid 

that  which  chemists  call  a  saturated  solution.     The  tea  was 

served  on  metal  trays  of  Persian  design,  in  pretty  cups  of 
French  porcelain,  with  lemons  cut  in  halves ;  and  afterwards 
pipes  were  brought  in,  the  live  charcoal  which  was  laid  upon 
the  damp  tobacco  being  blown  occasionally  by  the  servants 
until  the  tube  reached  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  I  refused, 
and  the  jeweled  mouthpiece  of  the  flexible  tube  was  then 
presented  to  the  governor,  the  water  bowl  of  the  kalian  being 
held  by  a  slave,  while  his  highness  languidly  inhaled  the 
smoke. 

I  am  sure  that  my  dislike  for  tobacco  was  not  unwelcome  to 
any  one  of  the  grandees  of  Persia.  To  a  true  ISIussulman,  it  is 
very  disagreeable  to  place  in  his  mouth  the  tube  which  has  just 
quitted  the  lips  of  an  infidel ;  and  I  have  heard  of  Persians  of 
rank  being  provided  with  a  double  mouthpiece,  so  that,  after 
fulfilling  the  hospitable  duty  of  presenting  the  pipe  to  a  Chris- 
tian guest,  they  could  unobserved  slip  off  the  piece  from  which 
he  had  drawn  the  smoke,  and  enjoy  the  second  without  defile- 
ment. The  feeling  which  leads  English  people  to  wipe  the 
brim  of  the  loving  cup  before  passing  the  goblet  to  a  neighbor 
has  no  place  in  the  Persian  mmd.  The  governor  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  pipe  from  which  he  draws  a  few  puff's  of 
smoke  will  be  finished  by  his  servants  ;  and  indeed  a  kalian  is 
always  tried,  after  it  is  lighted,  by  the  pipe  bearer,  who,  if  neces- 
sary, keeps  it  alight  by  smoking  until  his  master  is  ready  for  it. 
The  pipe  is  always  followed  by  black  coffee,  thick,  strong,  and 
sweet,  the  quantity  served  to  each  person  never  exceeding  the 
medical  dose  of  "  two  tablespoonf uls,"  in  china  cups  without 
handles,  which,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  are  usually  secured  in 
metal  egg-cups  of  gold  or  silver,  studded  with  turquoises  and 
garnets.  After  the  coffee  one  looks  for  leave  to  go — to  obtain 
permission  to  retire  •,  a  word  which,  in  Persia,  is  always  sup- 
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posed  to  be  given  by  the  greater  person,  whether  the  visitor  or 
the  visited. 

In  Persian  fashion,  the  governor  placed  himself  and  all  his 
power  at  my  disposal  j  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  him 
understand  that  at  the  suggestion  of  ]Mr.  Ronald  Thomson,  the 
very  able  secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in  Teheran,  I  wished 
to  see  as  much  as  could  be  permitted  of  the  sacred  buildings  of 
Koom.  We  sent  for  the  clerk  of  the  Indian  Government  Tele- 
graph, which  has  a  testing  station  in  Koom  ;  and  with  his  help 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Itizad-el-Dowleh's  servants  should  take 
me  to  the  Mesjid-i-Juma,  the  oldest  mosque  in  Koom,  to  the 
tomb  of  Feth-Ali-Shah,  and  that  I  should  enter  the  doorAvay 
of  the  golden-domed  mosque  of  Fatima,  and  look  upon  —  for  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  an  infidel  should  approach  —  the 
shrine  of  that  sacred  sister  of  the  most  holy  Imam  R^za. 

The  two  servants  who  were  appointed  to  lead  this  excursion 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  chosen  for  their  strength  ;  they 
were  two  of  the  largest,  most  powerful  men  I  had  seen  in  Per- 
sia. Tlie  Mesjid,  or  mosque,  of  Juma  was  very  like  the  mosque 
of  Kasveen,  but  rather  more  decayed  and  dilapidated  ;  and  from 
this  we  passed  quickly  to  the  tomb  of  Feth-Ali-Shah,  which 
was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  tomb  is  a  parallelogram, 
in  sliape  like  many  which  were  erected  in  English  churchyartls 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  simple  structure  of  brick,  cov- 
ered with  very  beautiful  tiles,  Avitli  brown  letters  raised  in  high 
relief  on  a  ground  of  blue,  not  much  unlike  the  samples  of  this 
work  which  have  been  procured  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  by  Major  Smith.  Over  the  tomb  there  is  a  small 
building  or  mosque. 

From  tlie  resting  place  of  Feth-Ali-Sliah,  I  returned  through 
the  center  of  the  town  toward  the  grand  mosque  containing  the 
slirine  of  Fatima.  I  expected  difficulty  there.  Koom  is  re- 
nowned throughout  Persia  for  devotion  to  Islam  and  for  hatred 
of  infidels.  Not  long  ago,  an  Armenian  doctor  was  in  immi- 
nent danger,  from  the  fact  that  he,  a  Christiar.,  had  entered 
this  mosque  in  disguise.  It  appears  tliat  he  had  in  this  way 
been  successful  in  seeing  the  Caaba  at  Mecca ;  and  this  success 
had,  no  (U)ubt,  made  liim  contem})tu()Us  as  to  danger  from  tlie 
fanaticism  of  Persia,  ('lothed  as  a  pilgrim,  he  had  entered  the 
niosque  we  were  approaching  ;  and  liaving  seen  the  shrine  of 
Fatima,  was  leaving  the  building.  Ho  met  with  a  moollah  in 
the  doorway,  uiul  could   not   refrain  from  boasting  of  his  sue- 
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cess.  "  There  is  not  much  to  see  liere,"  he  said,  and  compared 
it  with  Mecca.  The  priest's  suspicions  were  aroused  ;  he  told 
the  bystanders  that  he  believed  the  sanctuary  had  been  vio- 
lated by  a  Christian,  who  had  committed  the  graver  offense  at 
Mecca.  The  anger  of  the  people  grew  hot  and  hotter  by  talk- 
ing together  ;  and  at  last  a  crowd  rushed  down  to  the  chapar- 
khanah,  where  the  pretended  jNIoslem  was  staying,  in  the  mud 
hovel  which  we  occupied  during  our  stay  in  Koom.  He  was 
warned  just  in  time  to  save  his  life  by  flight  over  the  back  wall 
of  the  posthouse. 

My  appearance  in  the  courtyard  of  the  mosque  caused 
great  excitement.  Along  the  sides  of  the  inclosure,  which  is 
nearly  half  an  acre  in  extent,  there  are  seats,  upon  which  idlers 
of  the  "  Softa  "  class,  and  beggars,  with  no  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing, but  with  abundant  fanaticism,  were  sitting.  Most  of 
them  rose  at  the  sight  of  my  procession,  which  was  making 
directly  for  the  main  door  of  the  mosque.  In  the  center  was 
the  usual  tank,  around  which  were  ranged  a  few  shrubs  in 
Avooden  boxes  ;  the  golden  dome  of  the  mosque  rose,  glittering 
and  grand,  in  the  foreground.  In  the  doorway  hung  a  heavy 
chain,  festooned  in  such  a  manner  that  none  could  enter  with- 
out a  lowly  bending  of  the  head  ;  and  behind  this  stood  a  black- 
bearded  mooUah,  wearing  a  huge  turban  of  green  —  the  sacred 
color  —  and  next  him  I  recognized,  with  a  sense  of  coming  de- 
feat, the  wild-looking  dervish  who  had  cursed  and  frowned  at 
me  from  the  doorway  of  the  governor's  palace.  His  face  now 
wore  an  expression  really  terrible. 

The  two  gigantic  servants  of  the  Itizad-el-Dowleh,  who  led 
the  way,  mounted  the  steps,  and,  standing  outside  the  chain, 
informed  the  priest  that  it  was  the  governor's  wish  that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  shrine  and  the 
surrounding  tombs.  The  moollah  replied  with  an  angry  nega- 
tive, and  the  dervish  supported  him  with  wild  gesticulations. 
The  servants  pushed  forward,  evidentl}^  thinking  that  I  should 
demand  the  fulfillment  of  their  master's  order.  But  to  force  a 
passage  appeared  to  me  not  only  very  dangerous,  but  unjustifi- 
able ;  and,  from  all  that  we  had  seen  of  Persian  mosques  and 
shrines,  I  doubted  if  the  contents  of  this  mosque  were  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  warrant  the  slightest  risk  or  disturbance. 
Clearly,  too,  the  moollahs  were  stronger  in  this  matter  than  the 
governor.  Already  a  crowd  watched  the  altercation,  and  every 
man  in  it  could  be  relied  on  to  support  the  moollahs,  while  in 
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tlie  crowded  bazaar  close  at  hand  they  had  a  reserve  of  force 
willing  and  eager  to  do  the  work  of  fanaticism  —  a  force  which 
could  destroy  any  other  power  in  Koom.  I  ordered  a  retreat ; 
and,  lest  the  servants  should  not  understand  my  words,  beck- 
oned them  to  quit  the  doorway.  Fortunately  I  had  learned  to 
beckon  in  the  Persian  manner.  1  had  noticed  that  when  I  held 
up  my  hand  and  waved  it  toward  my  face  in  the  European  way, 
our  servants  did  not  understand  this  direction.  The  hand  must 
be  turned  downward,  and  the  waving  done  with  the  wrist  up- 
permost. This  was  the  sign  I  made  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
mosque  at  Koom.  Our  position  in  recrossing  the  long  court- 
yard was  not  very  enviable  ;  in  Persia  the  vanquished  are  always 
contemptible  ;  but  there  were  no  unpleasant  manifestations. 

In  Koom  we  found  it  impossible  to  refill  our  empty  wine 
bottles.  Something  stronger  than  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  pre- 
vails in  this  sacred  city  and  in  that  of  Meshed,  where  the 
brother  of  Fatima  is  buried.  Intoxicating  liquors  appear  to 
be  absolutely  unattainable,  and  intoxication  is  accomplished 
by  those  who  desire  that  condition  with  bhang,  or  opium. 
That  which  can  be  purchased  anywhere  in  Koom,  cheaper  and 
of  better  quality  and  manufacture  than  elsewhere  in  Persia,  is 
l)Ottery,  for  which  tlie  town  is  famous.  The  water  bottles  of 
Koom  are  seen  all  over  Persia.  The  clay,  when  baked,  is  fine, 
hard,  and  nearly  white,  and  the  potters  have  a  specialty  in  the 
way  of  decoration.  They  stud,  the  outside  of  their  bottles  with 
spots  of  vitrified  blue,  like  turquoises,  in  patterns  varied  with 
yellow  spots  of  the  same  character.  The  effect  is  very  pleas- 
ing. In  the  bazaar  of  Koom  we  bought  three  delicious  melons, 
each  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  for  a  kran,  the  value  of  tenpence 
in  English  money. 

The  muezzin  was  shouting  "  Allahu  akbar,"  and  the  call  to 
tlie  daybreak  prayer,  when  our  caravan  set  out  for  Pasangan, 
the  next  stutiun  south  of  Koom.  There  is  difficulty,  as  Ave 
afterward  found,  in  the  passage  of  a  ship  of  three  thousand  tons' 
burden  through  the  Suez  Canal  ;  but  there  is  much  greater 
difficulty  in  passing  a  takht-i-rawan  through  the  bazaar  at 
Koom  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  AVhat  with  the 
opposing  stream  of  trafiic  and  the  anxiety  of  all  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish khanoum,  the  operation  was  most  difficult.  After  endur- 
ing many  collisions  with  loaded  camels  and  mules  and  donkeys, 
we  escaped  from  the  crowd  of  black  hats  and  brown  hats,  green 
turbans  and  white  turbans,  and  were  once  more  in  the  t)pcn 
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plain,  where  the  only  variety  occurred  in  the  fording  of  water- 
courses which  crossed  the  path  between  artificial  banks  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

We  thought  we  had  never  beheld  a  more  lovely  sunrise 
than  that  in  the  faint  light  of  which  we  left  the  chapar-khanah 
of  Pasangan.  Above,  yet  near  to  the  horizon,  having  a  clear 
space  beneath  it,  there  hung  a  dense  dark  cloud.  In  a  moment 
this  was  infused  with  rose  color;  then  it  became  a  floating 
mass  of  gold,  increasing  in  splendor  until  the  arisen  sun  passed 
behind  it,  and  over  all  was  gloom.  Through  the  day  Ave  rode 
across  the  dusty  plain  to  Sin-sin,  a  mud-built  chapar-khanah 
and  caravanserai,  so  entirely  the  color  of  the  plain  that  it  was 
difficult,  when  there  was  no  shadow,  to  see  the  buildings  before 
we  were  close  to  the  walls.  When  the  usual  operations  of 
sweeping  out  the  bala-khanah  and  covering  the  doors  and  win- 
dows with  hangings  had  been  performed,  the  carpets  laid,  our 
beds  set  up  and  made,  the  table  spread  for  dinner,  I  sat,  as 
usual,  on  the  roof,  avoiding  the  smoke  holes.  Through  the 
clouds  rising  in  one  of  these  holes  I  could  see  Kazem  tending 
his  stew  pots  in  an  atmosphere  dense  with  smoke,  and  unen- 
durable to  any  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  sit  on  the 
ground.  Outside,  the  scene  was,  as  always,  charming,  as 
always,  of  magnificent  extent,  and  as  invariably  bounded  on 
every  side  by  mountains.  In  the  plain,  toward  the  town 
of  Kashan,  a  few  patches  of  softest  green,  the  wheat  crop  of 
next  year,  were  the  only  vegetation.  Before  us,  distant  two 
days'  march,  lay  the  snowy  outline  of  the  highest  mountain 
pass  in  Central  Persia.  Cold  and  clear  in  the  fading  sunlight, 
it  seemed  very  near ;  and  the  black,  serrated  outline  of  the 
lower  ranges  against  the  silver  sky  gave  that  aspect  to  the 
landscape  which,  while  it  fills  the  mind  with  melancholy,  is 
accepted  as  most  beautiful. 
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By  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

[Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  :  English  poet ;  born  at  London,  April  5, 
1837.  His  skill  in  the  use  of  English  rhythms  and  rhymes  is  unexcelled  by  any 
modern  English  poet.  He  also  writes  French  and  Greek  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess.    His  first  notable  work  was  two  plays,  "  The  Queen  Mother  "  and  "  Rosa- 

XIII  —2-4        '   ^^'  P^""i«*^ion  of  author  and  Cliattu  &  Wiiulus. 
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mund,"  18G1.  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  considered  the  finest  reproduction  of 
the  classical  spirit,  18W  ;  "  Chastelard,"  1865;  "Bothwell,"  1874,  the  longest 
drama  in  p:nglish,  consisting  of  about  fifteen  thousand  lines  and  a  multitude  of 
characters,  are  among  his  ablest  productions.  His  "Poems  and  Ballads"  of 
1866  met  with  severe  criticism,  and  were  withdrawn  from  the  market.  He  has 
published  in  all  no  less  than  twenty  volumes.] 

"Who  is  your  lady  of  love,  0  ye  that  pass 
Singing  ?  and  is  it  for  sorrow  of  that  which  was 
That  ye  sing  sadly,  or  dream  of  what  shall  be  ? 
For  gladly  at  once  and  sadly  it  seems  ye  sing. 

—  Our  lady  of  love  by  you  is  unbeholden ; 

For  hands  she  hath  none,  nor  eyes,  nor  lips,  nor  golden 
Treasure  of  hair,  nor  face  nor  form.     But  we 
That  love,  we  know  her  more  fair  than  anything. 

—  Is  she  a  queen,  having  great  gifts  to  give  ? 

—  Yea,  these  :  that  whoso  hath  seen  her  shall  not  live 
Except  he  serve  her  sorrowing,  with  strange  pain, 

Travail  and  bloodshedding  and  bitterer  tears; 
And  when  she  bids  die  he  shall  surely  die. 
And  he  shall  leave  all  things  under  the  sky, 
And  go  forth  naked  under  sun  and  rain, 

And  work  and  wait  and  watch  out  all  his  years. 

—  Hath  she  on  earth  no  place  of  habitation  ? 

—  Age  to  age  calling,  nation  answering  nation. 
Cries  out,  AVhere  is  she  ?  and  there  is  none  to  say 

For  if  she  be  not  in  the  spirit  of  men. 
For  if  in  the  inward  soul  she  hath  no  place. 
In  vain  they  cry  unto  her,  seeking  her  face. 

In  vain  their  mouths  make  much  of  her;  for  they 

Cry  with  vain  tongues,  till  the  heart  lives  again. 

—  0  ye  that  follow,  and  have  ye  no  repentance  ? 
For  on  your  brows  is  written  a  mortal  sentence, 

An  hieroglyph  of  sorrow,  a  fiery  sign, 

That  in  your  lives  ye  shall  not  pause  or  rest. 
Nor  have  the  sure  sweet  common  love,  nor  keep 
Friends  and  safe  days,  nor  joy  of  life  nor  sice)). 
—  These  have  we  not,  wlio  liave  one  thing,  the  divine 
Face  and  clear  eyes  of  faith  and  fruitful  breast. 

—  And  ye  shall  die  before  your  tliroues  l)c  won. 

—  Yea,  and  the;  clianged  world  and  the  lil)cral  sun 
Sliall  move  aiul  shine  without  us,  and  we  lie 

l)»':ul;  l»ut  if  she  too  move  ou  earth,  and  liv<>, 
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But  if  Llie  old  world  with  all  the  old  irons  rent 
Laugh  and  give  thanks,  shall  Ave  be  not  content  ? 
Nay,  we  shall  rather  live,  we  shall  not  die. 
Life  being  so  little,  and  death  so  good  to  give. 

—  And  these  men  shall  forget  you.  —  Yea,  but  we 
Shall  be  a  part  of  the  earth  and  the  ancient  sea, 

And  heaveu-high  air  august,  and  awful  fire, 

And  all  things  good ;  and  no  man's  heart  shall  beat 
But  somewhat  in  it  of  our  blood  once  shed 
Shall  quiver  and  quicken,  as  now  in  us  the  dead 
Blood  of  men  slain  and  the  old  same  life's  desire 
Plants  in  their  fiery  footprints  our  fresh  feet. 

—  But  ye  that  might  be  clothed  with  all  things  pleasant, 
Ye  are  foolish  that  put  off  the  fair  soft  present. 

That  clothe  yourselves  with  the  cold  future  air ; 

When  mother  and  father  and  tender  sister  and  brother 
And  the  old  live  love  that  was  shall  be  as  ye. 
Dust,  and  no  fruit  of  loving  life  shall  be. 

—  She  shall  be  yet  who  is  more  than  all  these  were, 
Than  sister  or  wife  or  father  unto  us  or  mother. 

—  Is  this  worth  life,  is  this,  to  win  for  wages  ? 
Lo,  "-.he  dead  mouths  of  the  awful  gray-grown  ages, 

The  venerable,  in  the  past  that  is  their  prison, 
In  the  outer  darkness,  in  the  unopening  grave, 
Laugh,  knowing  how  many  as  ye  now  say  have  said, 
How  many,  and  all  are  fallen,  are  fallen  and  dead : 
Shall  ye  dead  rise,  and  these  dead  have  not  risen  ? 
—  Not  we  but  she,  who  is  tender,  and  swift  to  save. 

—  Are  ye  not  weary  and  faint  not  by  the  way. 
Seeing  night  by  night  devoured  of  day  by  day, 

Seeing  hour  by  hour  consumed  in  sleepless  tire  ? 
Sleepless ;  and  ye  too,  when  shall  ye  too  sleep  ? 

—  We  are  weary  in  heart  and  head,  in  hands  and  feet. 
And  surely  more  than  all  things  sleep  were  sweet, — 

Than  all  things  save  the  inexorable  desire 

Which  whoso  knoweth  shall  neither  faint  nor  weep. 

—  Is  this  so  sweet  that  one  were  fain  to  follow  ? 
Is  this  so  sure  where  all  men's  hopes  are  hollow. 

Even  this  your  dream,  that  by  much  tribulation 

Ye  shall  make  whole  flawed  hearts,  and  bowed  necks 
straight  ? 
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—  Nay,  though  our  life  were  blind,  our  death  were  fruitless, 
Not  therefore  were  the  whole  world's  high  hope  rootless ; 

But  laan  to  man,  nation  would  turn  to  nation, 

And  the  old  life  live,  and  the  old  great  Avord  be  great. 

—  Pass  on,  then,  and  pass  by  us,  and  let  us  be, 
For  what  light  think  ye  after  life  to  see  ? 

And  if  the  world  fare  better  will  ye  know  ? 

And  if  man  triumph  who  shall  seek  you  and  say  ? 

—  Enough  of  light  is  this  for  one  life's  span, 
That  all  men  born  are  mortal,  but  not  man; 

And  we  men  bring  death  lives  by  night  to  sow, 
That  man  may  reap  and  eat  and  live  by  day. 


FROM  "AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS."' 

By  JULES  VERNE. 

[Jules  Verne,  French  romancer  and  comedian,  was  born  at  Nantes,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1828.  He  was  a  law  student,  but  gained  success  by  comedies  and  comic 
operas,  and  later  turned  to  novels  of  adventure  and  scientific  possibilities. 
There  are  over  sixty  of  these,  including  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days," 
"A  Journey  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth,"  "The  Mysterious  Island,"  and 
•'Michael  Strogoff."  Many  of  them  have  been  dramatized,  and  many  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  ] 

Phileas  Fogg  shows  Himself  Equal  to  the  Occasion. 

The  "  Henrietta  "  passed  tlie  lighthouse  wliicli  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  Hudson,  turned  tlie  point  of  Sandy  Hook,  and 
put  to  sea.  During  the  day  she  skirted  Long  Island,  passed 
Fire  Island,  and  directed  her  course  rapidly  eastward. 

At  noon  tlie  next  day,  a  man  mounted  tlie  bridge  to  ascer- 
tain the  vessel's  position.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  was 
Captain  Speedy.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  It  was  Phileas 
Fogg,  Esquire.  As  for  ('aptain  Speedy,  he  was  shut  up  in  his 
cabin  under  lock  and  key,  and  was  uttering  loud  cries,  which 
signified  an  anger  at  once  pardonable  and  excessive. 

What  liad  happened  was  very  simple.  Phileas  Fogg  wished 
to  go  to  Liverpool,  })ut  tlu^  captain  would  not  carry  him  there. 
Then  Phihias  Fogg  Imd  taken  jtassage  for  Bordeaux,  and,  dur- 
ing the  thirty  hours  he  had  been  on  board,  liad  so  shrewdly 

'    lly  itonuitwiuu  of  f^uiuj)Hoii  l,u\v,  MurBloii  &  Co.     (Crown  8vo.,  prico  2ii.  Cd.) 
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managed  with  his  bank  notes  that  tlie  sailors  and  stokers,  who 
were  only  an  occasional  crew,  and  were  not  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  captain,  went  over  to  him  in  a  body.  This  was  why 
Phileas  Fogg  was  in  command  instead  of  Captain  Speedy  ;  why 
the  captain  was  a  prisoner  in  his  cabin ;  and  why,  in  short, 
the  "  Henrietta "  was  directing  her  course  towards  Liverpool. 
It  was  very  clear,  to  see  Mr.  Fogg  manage  the  craft,  that  he 
had  been  a  sailor. 

How  the  adventure  ended  will  be  seen  anon.  Aouda  was 
anxious,  though  she  said  nothing.  As  for  Passepartout,  he 
thought  Mr.  Fogg's  maneuver  simply  glorious.  The  captain 
had  said  "  between  eleven  and  twelve  knots,"  and  the  "  Henri- 
etta "  confirmed  his  prediction. 

If,  then  —  for  there  were  "  if s  "  still  —  the  sea  did  not  be- 
come too  boisterous,  if  the  wind  did  not  veer  round  to  the  east, 
if  no  accident  happened  to  the  boat  or  its  machinery,  the 
"  Henrietta "  might  cross  the  three  thousand  miles  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  in  the  nine  days,  between  the  12th  and  the 
21st  of  December.  It  is  true  that,  once  arrived,  the  affair  on 
board  the  "  Henrietta,"  added  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
might  create  more  difficulties  for  Mr.  Fogg  than  he  imagined 
or  could  desire. 

During  the  first  days,  they  went  along  smoothly  enough. 
The  sea  was  not  very  unpropitious,  the  wind  seemed  stationary 
in  the  northeast,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  the  "  Henrietta  " 
plowed  across  the  waves  like  a  real  transatlantic  steamer. 

Passepartout  was  delighted.  His  master's  last  exploit,  the 
consequences  of  which  he  ignored,  enchanted  him.  Never  had 
the  crew  seen  so  jolly  and  dexterous  a  fellow.  He  formed 
warm  friendships  with  the  sailors,  and  amazed  them  with  his 
acrobatic  feats.  He  thought  they  managed  the  vessel  like 
gentlemen,  and  that  the  stokers  fired  up  like  heroes.  His 
loquacious  good  humor  infected  every  one.  He  had  forgotten 
the  past,  its  vexations  and  delays.  He  only  thought  of  the 
end,  so  nearly  accomplished ;  and  sometimes  he  boiled  over 
with  impatience,  as  if  heated  by  the  furnaces  of  the  "  Henri- 
etta." Often,  also,  the  worthy  fellow  revolved  around  Fix, 
looking  at  him  with  a  keen,  distrustful  eye ;  but  he  did  not 
speak  to  him,  for  their  old  intimacy  no  longer  existed. 

Fix,  it  must  be  confessed,  understood  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on.  The  conquest  of  the  "  Henrietta,"  the  bribery  of 
the   crew,    Fogg   managing   the   boat   like   a   skilled   seaman. 
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amazed  and  confused  him.  He  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
For,  after  all,  a  man  who  began  by  stealing  fifty-five  thousand 
pounds  might  end  by  stealing  a  vessel ;  and  Fix  was  not  un- 
naturally inclined  to  conclude  that  the  "Henrietta,"  under 
Fogg's  command,  was  not  going  to  Liverpool  at  all,  but  to 
some  part  of  the  world  where  the  robber,  turned  into  a  pirate, 
would  quietly  put  himself  in  safety.  The  conjecture  was  at 
least  a  plausible  one,  and  the  detective  began  to  seriously  regret 
that  he  had  embarked  in  the  affair. 

As  for  Captain  Speedy,  he  continued  to  howl  and  growl  in 
his  cabin ;  and  Passepartout,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  him 
]iis  meals,  courageous  as  he  was,  took  the  greatest  precautions. 
Mr.  Fogg  did  not  seem  even  to  know  that  there  was  a  captain 
on  board. 

On  the  13th  they  passed  the  edge  of  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, a  dangerous  locality  ;  during  the  winter,  especially, 
there  are  frequent  fogs  and  heavy  gales  of  wind.  Ever  since 
the  evening  before,  the  barometer,  suddenly  falling,  had  indi- 
cated an  approaching  change  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  during 
the  night  the  temperature  varied,  the  cold  became  sharper,  and 
the  wind  veered  to  the  southeast. 

This  was  a  misfortune.  jVIr.  F'  gg,  in  order  not  to  deviate 
from  his  course,  furled  his  sails  an  1  increased  the  force  of  the 
steam  ;  but  tlie  vessel's  speed  slackened,  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  sea,  the  long  waves  of  which  broke  against  tlie  stern.  She 
jntched  violently,  and  this  retarded  her  progress.  The  breeze 
little  by  little  swelled  into  a  tempest,  and  it  Avas  to  be  feared 
that  the  "Henrietta"  might  not  be  able  to  maintain  herself 
upriglit  on  the  waves. 

Passepartout's  visage  darkened  with  the  skies,  and  for  two 
days  the  poor  fellow  experienced  constant  fright.  But  Phileas 
l^^o'f^j^  was  a  bold  mariner,  and  knew  how  to  maintain  headway 
against  the  sea ;  and  lie  kej)t  on  his  course,  withont  even  de- 
creasing Ins  steam.  The  "  Henrietta,"  when  she  could  not  rise 
upon  tlie  waves,  crossed  them,  swamping  her  deck,  but  passing 
safely.  SonK^times  the  screw  rose  out  of  the  water,  beating 
its  ])rotru(ling  end,  when  a  mountain  of  water  raised  the 
stern  alxjve  the  waves ;  but  the  craft  always  kept  straight 
ahead. 

'J'he  wind,  however,  did  not  grow  as  boisterous  as  might 
have  b<*en  fe;ir('(l  ;  it  was  not  one  of  those  tiMnpcsts  wiiich  imrst, 
and  riisli  on  with  a  sp(X'd  of  ninety  miles  an  hour.      It  continued 
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fresh,  but,  unhappily,  it  remained  obstinately  in  the  southeast, 
rendering  the  sails  useless. 

The  16th  of  December  was  the  seventy-fifth  day  since 
Phiieas  Fogg's  departure  from  London,  and  the  "  Henrietta " 
liad  not  yet  been  seriously  delayed.  Half  of  the  voyage  was 
almost  accomplished,  and  the  worst  localities  had  been  passed. 
In  summer,  success  would  have  been  well-nigh  certain.  Li 
winter,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  bad  season.  Passepar- 
tout said  nothing ;  but  he  cherished  hope  in  secret,  and  com- 
forted himself  with  tlie  reflection  that,  if  the  wind  failed  them, 
they  might  still  count  on  the  steam. 

On  this  day  the  engineer  came  on  deck,  went  up  to  Mr. 
Fogg,  and  began  to  speak  earnestly  with  him.  Without  know- 
ing why  —  it  was  a  presentiment,  perhaps  —  Passepartout  be- 
came vaguely  uneasy.  He  would  have  given  one  of  his  ears  to 
hear  with  the  other  what  the  engineer  was  saying.  He  finally 
managed  to  catch  a  few  words,  and  was  sure  he  heard  his  mas- 
ter say,  "  You  are  certain  of  what  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Certain,  sir,"  replied  the  engineer.  "  You  must  remember 
that,  since  we  started,  we  have  kept  up  hot  fires  in  all  our  fur- 
naces, and  though  we  had  coal  enough  to  go  on  sliort  steam 
from  New  York  to  Bordeaux,  we  haven't  enougli  to  go  with 
all  steam  from  New  York  to  Liverpool." 

"  I  will  consider,"  replied  Mr.  Fogg. 

Passepartout  understood  it  all ;  he  was  seized  with  mortal 
anxiety.  The  coal  was  giving  out  !  "  Ah,  if  my  master  can 
get  over  that,"  muttered  he,  "  he'll  be  a  famous  man  !  "  Ho 
could  not  help  imparting  to  Fix  what  he  had  overheard. 

"  Then  you  believe  that  we  really  are  going  to  Liverpool  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Ass  !  "  replied  the  detective,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and 
turning  on  his  heel. 

Passepartout  was  on  the  point  of  vigorously  resenting  the 
epithet,  the  reason  of  which  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
comprehend ;  but  he  reflected  that  the  unfortunate  Fix  was 
probably  very  much  disappointed  and  humiliated  in  his  self- 
esteem,  after  liaving  so  awkwardly  followed  a  false  scent  around 
the  world,  and  refrained. 

And  now  wliat  course  would  Phiieas  Fogg  adopt?  It  was 
difficult  to  imagine.  Nevertheless  he  seemed  to  have  decided 
upon  one,  for  that  evening  he  sent  for  the  engineer,  and  said  to 
him,  "Feed  all  the  fires  until  the  coal  is  exhaustitd." 
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A  few  moments  after,  the  funnel  of  the  "  Henrietta  "  vomited 
forth  torrents  of  smoke.  The  vessel  continued  to  proceed  with 
all  steam  on  ;  but  on  the  18th,  the  engineer,  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted, announced  that  the  coal  would  give  out  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

''  Do  not  let  the  fires  go  down,"  replied  Mr.  Fogg.  "  Keep 
them  up  to  the  last.     Let  the  valves  be  filled." 

Towards  noon  Phileas  Fogg,  having  ascertained  their  posi- 
tion, called  Passepartout,  and  ordered  him  to  go  for  Captain 
Speedy.  It  was  as  if  the  honest  fellow  had  been  commanded 
to  unchain  a  tiger.  He  went  to  the  poop,  saying  to  himself, 
"  He  will  be  like  a  madman  !  " 

In  a  few  moments,  with  cries  and  oaths,  a  bomb  appeared 
on  the  poop  deck.  The  bomb  was  Captain  Speedy.  It  was 
clear  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  bursting,  "Where  are  we?" 
were  the  first  words  his  anger  permitted  him  to  utter.  Had 
the  poor  man  been  apoplectic,  he  could  never  have  recovered 
from  his  paroxysm  of  wrath. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  he  repeated,  with  purple  face. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Liverpool,"  replied 
Mr.  Fogg,  with  imperturbable  calmness. 

"  Pirate  !  "  cried  Captain  Speedy. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir " 

"  Pickaroon  !  " 

"  —  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Fogg,  "  to  ask  you  to  sell  me  your 
vessel." 

"  No  I     By  all  the  devils,  no  I  " 

"  But  I  shall  be  obliged  to  burn  her.'* 

"  Burn  the  '  Henrietta ' !  " 

"  Yes  ;  at  least  the  upper  part  of  her.  The  coal  has  given 
out." 

"  Burn  my  vessel  ! "  cried  Captain  Speedy,  who  could 
scarcely  pronounce  the  words.  "  A  vessel  wortli  fifty  thousand 
dollars  !  " 

"  Here  are  sixty  thousand,"  replied  Phileas  Fogg,  handing 
the  captain  a  roll  of  bank  bills.  This  iiad  a  prodigious  effect 
on  Andrew  Speedy.  An  American  can  scarcely  remain  un- 
moved at  the  sight  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  captain 
forgot  in  an  instant  liis  anger,  his  imprisonment,  and  all  his 
prudgCH  against  his  passenger.  The  "  II(!nrietta"  was  twcmty 
years  old  ;  it  was  a  great  bargain.  Tin;  bomb  would  not  go 
off  after  all.     Mr.  Fogg  liad  taken  away  the  match. 
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"  And  I  shall  still  have  the  iron  hull,"  said  the  captain,  in  a 
softer  tone. 

"  The  iron  hull  and  the  engine.     Is  it  agreed  ?  " 

"Agreed." 

And  Andrew  Speedy,  seizing  the  bank  notes,  counted  them, 
and  consigned  them  to  his  pocket. 

During  this  colloquy.  Passepartout  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  Fix  seemed  on  the  point  of  having  an  apoplectic  fit.  Nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended,  and  Fogg  left  the 
hull  and  engine  to  the  captain,  that  is,  near  the  whole  value  of 
the  craft  !  It  was  true,  however,  that  fifty-five  thousand  pounds 
had  been  stolen  from  the  bank. 

When  Andrew  Speedy  had  pocketed  the  money,  Mr.  Fogg 
said  to  him,  "  Don't  let  this  astonish  you,  sir.  You  must  know 
that  I  shall  lose  twenty  thousand  pounds,  unless  I  arrive  in 
London  by  a  quarter  before  nine  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
December.  I  missed  the  steamer  at  New  York,  and  as  you 
refused  to  take  me  to  LiverjDool " 

"  And  I  did  well  !  "  cried  Andrew  Speedy  ;  "  for  I  have 
gained  at  least  forty  thousand  dollars  by  it !  "  He  added,  more 
sedately,  "  Do  you  know  one  thing,  Captain " 

"Fogg." 

"  Captain  Fogg,  you've  got  something  of  the  Yankee  about 
you." 

And,  having  paid  his  passenger  what  he  considered  a  high 
compliment,  he  was  going  away,  when  Mr.  Fogg  said,  "The 
vessel  now  belongs  to  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  from  the  keel  to  the  truck  of  the  masts,  —  all 
the  wood,  that  is." 

"Very  well.  Have  the  interior  seats,  bunks,  and  frames 
pulled  down,*and  burn  them." 

It  was  necessary  to  have  dry  wood  to  keep  the  steam  up  to 
the  adequate  pressure,  and  on  that  day  the  poop,  cabins,  bunks, 
and  the  spare  deck  were  sacrificed.  On  the  next  day,  the  19th 
of  December,  the  masts,  rafts,  and  spars  were  burned  ;  the  crew 
worked  lustily,  keeping  up  the  fires.  Passepartout  hewed,  cut, 
and  sawed  away  with  all  his  might.  There  was  a  perfect  rage 
for  demolition. 

The  railings,  fittings,  the  greater  part  of  the  deck,  and  top 
sides  disappeared  on  the  20th,  and  the  "  Henrietta  "  was  now 
only  a  flat  hulk.  But  on  this  day  they  sighted  the  Irish  coast 
and  Fastnet  Light.     By  ten  in  the  evening  they  were  passing 
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Queenstown.  Pliileas  Fogg  had  only  twenty-four  hours  more 
in  which  to  get  to  London  ;  that  length  of  time  was  necessary 
to  reach  Liverpool,  with  all  steam  on.  And  the  steam  was 
about  to  give  out  altogether  ! 

"  Sir,"  said  Captain  Speedy,  who  was  now  deeply  interested 
in  Mr.  Fogg's  project,  "  I  really  commiserate  you.  Everything 
is  against  you.     We  are  only  opposite  Queenstown." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Fogg,  "  is  that  place  where  we  see  the  lights 
Queenstown  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Can  we  enter  the  harbor  ?  " 

"  Not  under  three  hours.     Only  at  high  tide." 

"  Stay,"  replied  ]\Ir.  Fogg,  calmly,  without  betraying  in  his 
features  that  by  a  supreme  inspiration  he  was  about  to  attempt 
once  more  to  conquer  ill  fortune. 

Queenstown  is  the  Irish  port  at  which  the  transatlantic 
steamers  stop  to  put  off  the  mails.  These  mails  are  carried  to 
Dublin  by  express  trains  always  held  in  readiness  to  start  ; 
from  Dublin  they  are  sent  on  to  Liverpool  by  the  most  rapid 
boats,  and  thus  gain  twelve  hours  on  tlie  Atlantic  steamers. 

Phileas  Fogg  counted  on  gaining  twelve  hours  in  the  same 
way.  Instead  of  arriving  at  Liverpool  the  next  evening  by  the 
"  Henrietta,"  he  would  be  there  by  noon,  and  would  therefore 
have  time  to  reach  London  before  a  quarter  before  nine  in  the 
evening. 

The  "  Henrietta  "  entered  Queenstown  harbor  at  one  o'clock 
in  tlic  morning,  it  then  being  high  tide  ;  and  Phileas  Fogg, 
after  being  grasped  lieartily  by  the  hand  by  Cai)tain  Speedy, 
left  that  gentleman  on  the  leveled  hulk  of  his  craft,  which  was 
still  worth  half  what  lie  had  sold  it  for. 

The  i)arty  Avent  on  shore  at  once.  Fix  was  greatly  tempted 
to  arrest  Mr.  Fogg  on  tlie  s})ot ;  but  lie  did  not.  Wliy  '/  Wliat 
struggle  was  going  on  within  liiin  ?  Had  he  changed  his  mind 
about  "  liis  man "  ?  Did  he  understand  that  he  had  made  a 
grave  mistake?  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  Mr.  Fogg. 
Tliey  all  got  upon  the  train,  which  was  just  ready  to  start,  at 
half-past  one ;  at  dawn  of  day  they  were  in  Dublin  ;  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  embarking  on  a  steamer  which,  disdaining  to 
rise  uj)on  the  waves,  invariably  cut  through  them. 

I'hileas  Fogg  at  last  discunbarked  on  the  Liverpool  (piay,  at 
twenty  minutes  bcsfore  twelve,  December  21st.  He  was  only 
six  hours  distant  from  London. 
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But  at  this  moment  Fix  came  up,  put  his  hand  upon  Mr. 
Fogg's  shoulder,  and,  showing  his  warrant,  said,  "  You  are 
really  Phileas  Fogg  ?  " 

"I  am." 

"1  arrest  you  in  the  Queen's  name!" 

Phileas  Fogg  at  last  reaches  London. 

Phileas  Fogg  was  in  prison.  He  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
Customhouse,  and  he  was  to  be  transferred  to  London  the 
next  day. 

Passepartout,  when  he  saw  his  master  arrested,  would  have 
fallen  upon  Fix,  had  he  not  been  held  back  by  some  policemen. 
Aouda  was  thunderstruck  at  the  suddenness  of  an  event  which 
she  could  not  understand.  Passepartout  explained  to  her  how 
it  was  that  the  lionest  and  courageous  Fogg  was  arrested  as  a 
robber.  The  young  woman's  heart  revolted  against  so  heinous 
a  charge,  and  when  she  saw  that  she  could  attempt  or  do  noth- 
ing to  save  her  protector,  wept  bitterly. 

As  for  Fix,  he  had  arrested  Mr.  Fogg  because  it  was  his 
duty,  whether  Mr.  Fogg  were  guilty  or  not. 

The  thought  then  struck  Passepartout,  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  this  new  misfortune  I  Had  he  not  concealed  Fix's 
errand  from  his  master?  When  Fix  revealed  his  true  char- 
acter and  purpose,  why  had  he  not  told  Mr.  Fogg?  If  the 
latter  had  been  warned,  he  would  no  doubt  have  given  Fix 
i^roof  of  his  innocence,  and  satisfied  him  of  his  mistake  ;  at 
least.  Fix  would  not  have  continued  his  journey  at  the  expense 
and  on  the  heels  of  his  master,  only  to  arrest  him  the  moment 
lie  set  foot  on  English  soil.  Passepartout  wept  till  he  was 
blind,  and  felt  like  blowing  his  brains  out. 

Aouda  and  he  had  remained,  despite  the  cold,  under  the 
portico  of  the  Customhouse.  Neither  wished  to  leave  the 
place  ;  both  were  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Fogg  again. 

That  gentleman  was  really  ruined,  and  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  attain  his  end.  This  arrest  was  fatal. 
Having  arrived  at  Liverpool  at  twenty  minutes  before  twelve 
on  the  21st  of  December,  he  had  till  a  quarter  before  nine  that 
evening  to  reach  the  Reform  Club,  that  is,  nine  hours  and  a 
quarter  ;  the  journey  from  Liverpool  to  London  was  six  hours. 

If  any  one,  at  this  moment,  had  entered  the  Customhouse, 
he  would  have  found  Mr.  Fogg  seated,  motionless,  calm,  and 
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without  apparent  anger,  upon  a  wooden  bench.  He  was  not,  it 
is  true,  resigned  ;  but  this  last  blow  failed  to  force  him  into  an 
outward  betrayal  of  any  emotion.  Was  he  being  devoured  by 
one  of  those  secret  rages,  all  the  more  terrible  because  con- 
tained, and  which  only  burst  forth,  with  an  irresistible  force,  at 
the  last  moment  ?  No  one  could  tell.  There  he  sat,  calmly 
waiting  —  for  what  ?  Did  he  still  cherish  hope  ?  Did  he  still 
believe,  now  that  the  door  of  this  prison  was  closed  upon  him, 
that  he  would  succeed  ? 

However  that  may  have  been,  Mr.  Fogg  carefully  put  his 
watch  upon  the  table,  and  observed  its  advancing  hands.  Not 
a  word  escaped  his  lips,  but  his  look  was  singularly  set  and 
stern.  The  situation,  in  any  event,  was  a  terrible  one,  and 
might  be  thus  stated :  If  Phileas  Fogg  was  honest,  he  was 
ruined.     If  he  was  a  knave,  he  was  caught. 

Did  escape  occur  to  him  ?  Did  he  examine  to  see  if  there 
were  any  practicable  outlet  from  his  prison  ?  Did  he  think  of 
escaping  from  it  ?  Possibly  ;  for  once  he  walked  slowly  around 
the  room.  But  the  door  was  locked,  and  the  window  heavily 
barred  with  iron  rods.  He  sat  down  again,  and  drew  his  jour- 
nal from  his  pocket.  On  the  line  where  these  words  were 
written,  "  December  21st,  Saturday,  Liverpool,"  he  added  "80th 
day,  11.40  a.m.,"  and  waited. 

The  Customhouse  clock  struck  one.  Mr.  Fogg  observed 
that  his  watch  was  two  hours  too  fast. 

Two  hours  !  Admitting  that  he  was  at  this  moment  taking 
an  express  train,  he  could  reach  London  and  the  Reform  Club 
by  a  quarter  before  nine,  p.m.     His  forehead  slightly  wrinkled. 

At  thirty-three  minutes  past  two  he  heard  a  singular  noise 
outside,  then  a  hasty  opening  of  doors.  Passepartout's  voice 
was  audible,  and  immediately  after  that  of  Fix.  Phileas 
Fogg's  eyes  brightened  for  an  instant. 

The  door  swung  open,  and  he  saw  Passepartout,  Aouda,  and 
Fix,  who  hurried  towards  him. 

Fix  was  out  of  breath,  and  liis  liair  was  in  disorder.  He 
could  not  speak.  "  Sir,"  he  stammered,  "  sir  —  forgive  me  — a 
most  —  unfortunate  resemblance  —  robber  arrested  three  days 
ago  —  you  —  are  free  !  " 

Pliileas  Fogg  was  free  !  He  walked  to  the  detective,  looked 
liim  steadily  in  the  face,  and  witli  the  only  rapid  motion  he  had 
ever  made  in  his  life,  or  which  he  ever  would  make,  drew  back 
his  arms,  and  with  the  precision  of  a  machine,  knocked  Fix  down. 
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"  Well  hit !  "  cried  Passepartout.  "  Parbleu  !  that's  what 
you  might  call  a  good  application  of  English  fists  I " 

Fix,  who  found  himself  on  the  floor,  did  not  utter  a  word. 
He  had  only  received  his  deserts.  Mr.  Fogg,  Aouda,  and  Passe- 
partout left  the  Customhouse  without  delay,  got  into  a  cab, 
and  in  a  few  moments  descended  at  the  station. 

Phileas  Fogg  asked  if  there  was  an  express  train  about  to 
leave  for  London.  It  was  forty  minutes  past  two.  The  express 
train  had  left  thirty-five  minutes  before. 

Phileas  Fogg  then  ordered  a  special  train. 

There  were  several  rapid  locomotives  on  hand  ;  but  the  rail- 
way arrangements  did  not  permit  the  special  train  to  leave  until 
three  o'clock. 

At  that  hour  Phileas  Fogg,  having  stimulated  the  engineer 
by  the  offer  of  a  generous  reward,  at  last  set  out  towards  Lon- 
don with  Aouda  and  his  faithful  servant. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  the  journey  in  five  hours  and  a 
half ;  and  this  would  have  been  easy  on  a  clear  road  throughout. 
But  there  were  forced  delays,  and  when  Mr.  Fogg  stepped  from 
the  train  at  the  terminus,  all  the  clocks  in  London  were  strik- 
ing ten  minutes  before  nine. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  he  was  behindhand  five 
minutes.     He  had  lost  the  wager  ! 

Phileas  Fogg's  Name  is  once  more  at  a  Premium  on 

'Change. 

It  is  time  to  relate  what  took  place  in  English  public  opin- 
ion, when  it  transpired  that  the  real  bank  robber,  a  certain 
James  Strand,  had  been  arrested,  on  the  17th  of  December,  at 
Edinburgh.  Three  days  before,  Phileas  Fogg  had  been  a 
criminal,  who  was  being  desperately  followed  up  by  the  police  ; 
now  he  was  an  honorable  gentleman,  mathematically  pursuing 
his  eccentric  journey  round  the  world. 

The  papers  resumed  their  discussion  about  the  wager  ;  all 
those  who  had  laid  bets,  for  or  against  him,  revived  their  inter- 
est, as  if  by  magic  ;  the  "  Phileas  Fogg  bonds  "  again  became 
negotiable,  and  many  new  wagers  were  made.  Phileas  Fogg's 
name  was  once  more  at  a  premium  on  'Change. 

His  five  friends  of  the  Reform  Club  passed  these  three  days 
in  a  state  of  feverish  suspense.  Would  Phileas  Fogg,  whom 
they  had  forgotten,  reappear  before  their  eyes  I     Where  was 
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he  at  this  moment  ?  The  ITth  of  December,  the  day  of  James 
Strand's  arrest,  was  the  seventy-sixth  since  Phileas  Fogg's 
departure,  and  no  news  of  him  had  been  received.  Was  he 
dead  ?  Had  he  abandoned  the  effort,  or  Avas  he  continuing  his 
journey  along  the  route  agreed  upon  ?  And  would  he  appear 
on  Saturday," the  21st  of  December,  at  a  quarter  before  nine  in 
the  evening,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Reform  Club  saloon  ? 

The  anxiety  in  which,  for  three  days,  London  society  ex- 
isted, cannot  be  described.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  America 
and  Asia  for  news  of  Phileas  Fogg.  ^Messengers  were  dis- 
patched to  the  house  in  Saville  Row  morning  and  evening. 
No  news.  The  police  were  ignorant  what  had  become  of  the 
detective.  Fix,  who  had  so  unfortunately  followed  up  a  false 
scent.  Bets  increased,  nevertheless,  in  number  and  value. 
Phileas  Fogg,  like  a  race  horse,  was  drawing  near  his  last 
turning  point.  The  bonds  were  quoted,  no  longer  at  a  hun- 
dred below  par,  but  at  twenty,  at  ten,  and  at  live  ;  and  para- 
lytic old  Lord  iVlbemarle  bet  even  in  his  favor. 

A  great  crowd  was  collected  in  Pall  ^Lall  and  the  neigh- 
boring streets  on  Saturday  evening  ;  it  seemed  like  a  multitude 
of  brokers  permanently  established  around  the  Reform  Club. 
Circulation  was  impeded,  and  everywhere  disputes,  discussions, 
and  financial  transactions  were  going  on.  The  police  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  back  the  crowd,  and  as  the  hour 
wlien  Phileas  Fogg  was  due  approached,  the  excitement  rose  to 
its  highest  pitch. 

The  five  antagonists  of  Phileas  Fogg  had  met  in  the  great 
saloon  of  the  club.  Jolm  Sullivan  and  Samuel  Fallentin,  tlie 
bankers,  Andrew  Stuart,  the  engineer,  Gautliier  Ralph,  tlie 
director  of  the  Jiank  of  England,  and  Thomas  Flanagan, 
the  brewer,  one  and  all  waited  anxiously. 

When  the  clock  indicated  twenty  minutes  past  eiglit,  An- 
drew Stuart  got  up,  saying,  "  (xcntlemcn,  in  twenty  minut(>s 
the  time  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Fogg  and  ourselves  will 
have  expired." 

"What  time   did   tlie   last  train   arriv<^    from    Liveri)0()l  ? " 

asked  Thomas  Flanagan. 

"At  twenty-three  minutes  past  seven,"  replied  Cautliier  Ralph; 

"and  the  next  does  not  arrive  till  ten  mimites  after  twelve." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  resumed  Andrew  Stuart,  "if  Phileas 
I'ogg  had  come  in  the  7.23  train,  lie  would  liave  got  here  by 
Uiis  time.      We  ran  tlierefore  regard  the  l)et  as  won." 
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"  Wait ;  don't  let  us  be  too  hasty,"  replied  Samuel  Fallen- 
tin.  "  You  know  that  Mr.  Fogg  is  very  eccentric.  His 
punctuality  is  well  known  ;  he  never  arrives  too  soon,  or  too 
late  ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  appeared  before  us  at 
the  last  minute." 

"  Why,"  said  Andrew  Stuart,  nervously,  "  if  I  should  see 
him,  I  should  not  believe  it  was  he." 

"The  fact  is,"  resumed  Thomas  Flanagan,  "Mr.  Fogg's 
project  was  absurdly  foolish.  Whatever  his  punctuality,  he 
could  not  prevent  the  delays  which  were  certain  to  occur  ;  and 
a  delay  of  only  two  or  three  days  would  be  fatal  to  his  tour." 

"  Observe,  too,"  added  John  Sullivan,  "  that  we  have  re- 
ceived no  intelligence  from  him,  though  there  are  telegraphic 
lines  all  along  his  route." 

"  He  has  lost,  gentlemen,"  said  Andrew  Stuart,  —  "  he  has 
a  hundred  times  lost !  You  know,  besides,  that  the  '  China '  — 
the  only  steamer  he  could  have  taken  from  New  York  to  get 
here  in  time  —  arrived  yesterday.  I  have  seen  a  list  of  the 
passengers,  and  the  name  of  Phileas  Fogg  is  not  among  them. 
Even  if  we  admit  that  fortune  has  favored  him,  he  can  scarcely 
have  reached  America.  I  think  he  will  be  at  least  twenty 
days  behindhand,  and  that  Lord  Albemarle  will  lose  a  cool  five 
thousand. " 

"  It  is  clear,"  refilled  Gauthier  Ralph  ;  "  and  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  present  Mr.  Fogg's  check  at  Barings  to-morrow." 

At  this  moment,  the  hands  of  the  club  clock  pointed  to 
twenty  minutes  to  nine. 

"  Five  minutes  more,"  said  Andrew  Stuart. 

The  five  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other.  Their  anxiety 
was  becoming  intense  ;  but,  not  wishing  to  betray  it,  they 
readily  assented  to  ^Ir.  Fallentin's  proposal  of  a  rubber. 

"  I  wouldn't  give  up  my  four  thousand  of  the  bet,"  said 
Andrew  Stuart,  as  he  took  his  seat,  "  for  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine." 

The  clock  indicated  eighteen  minutes  to  nine. 

The  players  took  up  their  cards,  but  could  not  keep  their 
eyes  off  the  clock.  Certainly,  however  secure  they  felt,  min- 
utes had  never  seemed  so  long  to  them ! 

"  Seventeen  minutes  to  nine,"  said  Thomas  Flanagan,  as  he 
cut  the  cards  which  Ralph  handed  to  him. 

Then  there  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  great  saloon 
was  perfectly  quiet ;    but  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd  outside 
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were  heard,  with  now  and  then  a  shrill  cry.  The  pendulum 
beat  the  seconds,  which  each  player  eagerly  counted,  as  he 
listened,  with  mathematical  regularity, 

"  Sixteen  minutes  to  nine !  "  said  John  Sullivan,  in  a  voice 
which  betrayed  his  emotion. 

One  minute  more,  and  the  wager  would  be  won.  Andrew 
Stuart  and  his  partners  suspended  their  game.  They  left  their 
cards,  and  counted  the  seconds. 

At  the  fortieth  second,  nothing.    At  the  fiftieth,  still  nothing. 

At  the  fifty-fifth,  a  loud  cry  was  heard  in  the  street, 
followed  by  applause,  hurrahs,  and  some  fierce  growls. 

The  players  rose  from  their  seats. 

At  the  fifty-seventh  second  the  door  of  the  saloon  opened  ; 
and  the  pendulum  had  not  beat  the  sixtieth  second  when 
Phileas  Fogg  appeared,  followed  by  an  excited  crowd  who  had 
forced  their  way  through  the  club  doors,  and  in  his  calm  voice 
said,  "  Here  I  am,  gentlemen  !  " 

It  is  showx  that  Phileas  Fogg  gained  Nothing  by  his 
Tour  around  the  World,  unless  it  were  Happiness. 

Yes;  Phileas  Fogg  in  person. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  at  five  minutes  past  eight 
in  the  evening  —  about  five  and  twenty  hours  after  the  arrival 
of  the  travelers  in  London  —  Passepartout  had  been  sent  by 
liis  master  to  engage  the  services  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Wilson  in  a  certain  marriage  ceremony,  which  was  to  take 
place  the  next  day. 

Passepartout  went  on  his  errand  enchanted.  He  soon 
reached  tlie  clergyman's  house,  but  found  him  not  at  home. 
Passepartout  waited  a  good  twenty  minutes,  and  wlien  he  left 
the  reverend  gentleman,  it  was  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight. 
Ihit  in  what  a  state  he  was  !  Witli  his  hair  in  disorder,  and 
without  liis  hat,  he  ran  along  the  street  as  never  man  was  seen 
to  run  before,  overturning  passers-by,  rushing  over  the  side- 
walk like  a  waterspout. 

In  tlireo  minutes  lie  was  in  Saville  Row  again,  and  staggered 
br(!atld(!ssly  into  Mr.  Fogg's  room. 

He  could  not  speak. 

"What  is  tlie  matter?"  asked  Mr.  Fogg. 

"My  master  I"  gasped  Passepartout,  —  "marriage  —  imjjos- 
Bible  — " 
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"  Impossible  ?  " 

"  Impossible  —  for  to-morrow." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  to-morrow  —  is  Sunday  I  " 

"Monday,"  replied  Mr.  Fogg. 

"  No  —  to-day  —  is  Saturday. " 

"  Saturday  ?     Impossible  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes  !  "  cried  Passepartout.  "  You  have  made 
a  mistake  of  one  day  I  We  arrived  twenty-four  hours  ahead 
of  time  ;  but  there  are  only  ten  minutes  left ! " 

Passepartout  had  seized  his  master  by  the  collar,  and  was 
dragging  him  along  with  irresistible  force. 

Phileas  Fogg,  thus  kidnaped,  without  having  time  to 
think,  left  his  house,  jumped  into  a  cab,  promised  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  cabman,  and,  having  run  over  two  dogs  and 
overturned  five  carriages,  reached  the  Reform  Club. 

The  clock  indicated  a  quarter  before  nine  when  he  appeared 
in  the  great  saloon. 

Phileas  Fogg  had  accomplished  the  journey  round  the 
world  in  eighty  days ! 

Phileas  Fogg  had  won  his  wager  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  I 

How  was  it  that  a  man  so  exact  and  fastidious  could  have 
made  this  error  of  a  day?  How  came  he  to  think  that  he  had 
arrived  in  London  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, when  it  was  really  Friday,  the  twentieth,  the  seventy-ninth 
day  only  from  his  departure  ? 

The  cause  of  the  error  is  very  simple. 

Phileas  Fogg  had,  without  suspecting  it,  gained  one  day  on 
his  journey,  and  this  merely  because  he  had  traveled  constantly 
eastward;  he  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  lost  a  day,  had  he 
gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  westward. 

In  journeying  eastward  he  had  gone  towards  the  sun,  and 
the  days  therefore  diminished  for  him  as  many  times  four 
minutes  as  he  crossed  degrees  in  this  direction.  There  arc 
three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  on  the  circumference  of  the 
earth ;  and  these  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  multiplied 
by  four  minutes,  gives  precisely  twenty-four  hours  —  that  is, 
the  day  unconsciously  gained.  In  other  words,  while  Phileas 
Fogg,  going  eastward,  saw  the  sun  pass  the  meridian  eighty 
times,  his  friends  in  London  only  saw  it  pass  the  meridian 
seventy-nine  times.     This   is   why   they   awaited   him   at   the 
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Reform  Club  on  Saturday,  and  not  Sunday,  as  Mr.  Fogg 
thought. 

And  Passepartout's  famous  family  watch,  which  had  always 
kept  London  time,  would  have  betrayed  this  fact,  if  it  had 
marked  the  days  as  well  as  the  hours  and  minutes ! 

Phileas  Fogg,  then,  had  won  the  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
but  as  he  liad  spent  nearly  nineteen  thousand  on  the  way,  the 
pecuniary  gain  was  small.  His  object  was,  however,  to  be 
victorious,  and  not  to  win  money.  He  divided  the  one  thou- 
sand pounds  that  remained  between  Passepartout  and  the 
unfortunate  Fiy,  against  whom  he  cherished  no  grudge.  He 
deducted,  however,  from  Passepartout's  share  the  cost  of  the 
gas  which  had  burned  in  his  room  for  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty  hours,  for  the  sake  of  regularity. 

That  evening,  Mr.  Fogg,  as  tranquil  and  phlegmatic  as 
ever,  said  to  Aouda,  "Is  our  marriage  still  agreeable  to  you?" 

"]Mr.  Fogg,"  replied  she,  "it  is  for  me  to  ask  that  question. 
You  were  ruined,  but  now  you  are  rich  again." 

"Pardon  me,  madam  ;  my  fortune  belongs  to  you.  If  you 
had  not  suggested  our  marriage,  my  servant  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Wilson's,  I  should  not  have  been 
apprised  of  my  error,  and " 

"  Dear  Mr.  Fogg  !  "  said  the  young  woman. 

"  Dear  Aouda  !  "  replied  Phileas  Fogg. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  marriage  took  place  forty-eight 
hours  after,  and  that  Passepartout,  glowing  and  dazzling,  gave 
the  bride  away.  Had  he  not  saved  her,  and  was  he  not  entitled 
to  this  honor? 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  Passepartout  rapped 
vigorously  at  his  master's  door.  Mr.  Fogg  opened  it,  and 
asked,  "What's  the  matter,  Passepartout?" 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?    Why,  I've  just  this  instant  found  out '* 

"What?" 

"That  we  might  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world  in  only 
seventy-eight  days." 

"No  doubt,"  returned  Mr.  Fogg,  "by  not  crossing  India. 
But  if  I  had  not  crossed  India,  I  should  not  have  saved  Aouda  ; 
she  would  not  have  been  my  wife,  and " 

Mr.  Fogg  quietly  shut  the  door. 

Phileas  Fogg  had  won  his  wager,  and  had  made  his  journey 
around  the  world  in  eighty  days.  To  do  this,  he  had  em])l()ycd 
every   means   of    conveyance  —  steamers,    railways,   carriages, 
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yachts,  trading  vessels,  sledges,  elephants.  The  eccentric  gentle- 
man had  throughout  displayed  all  his  marvelous  qualities  of 
coolness  and  exactitude.  Ihit  what  then?  What  liad  he 
really  gained  by  all  this  trouble  ?  What  had  he  brought  back 
from  this  long  and  weary  journey? 

Nothing,  say  you?  Perhaps  so;  nothing  but  a  charming 
woman,  who,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  made  him  the  happiest 
of  men ! 

Truly,  would  you  not  for  less  than  that  make  the  tour 
around  the  world  ? 


THE   SANDS   OF   DEE. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

"0  Mary  !  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, — 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee !  " 
The  Westei'u  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with  foam, 

And  all  alone  Avent  she. 

The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand. 

And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  the  sand, 

As  far  as  eye  could  see ; 
The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land; 

And  never  home  came  she. 

"  0,  is  it  weed  or  fish  or  floating  hair, 

A  tress  of  golden  hair, 

A  drowned  maiden's  hair, 

Above  the  nets,  at  sea? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 

Among  the  stakes  on  Dee." 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 

The  cruel  crawling  foam, 

The  cruel  hungry  foam. 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea  : 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 
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CRANFORD. 

By  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  C.  GASKELL. 

[Mrs.  Elizabeth  CLEGHORy  Stfyenson  Gaskeli.  :  An  English  novelist ; 
born  at  Chelsea,  September  29,  1810.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Steven- 
son, a  tutor  and  writer,  and  lived  with  her  aunt  at  Knutsford  —  the  Cranford  of 
her  stories  — until  her  marriage  (1832)  to  William  Gaskeli,  a  Unitarian  minister 
in  Manchester.  She  took  much  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  during  the  Cotton  Famine  rendered  invaluable  service  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor.  Her  novels,  many  of  which  appeared  first  in  Household 
fForf/s and  other  magazines,  include:  "Mary  Barton"  (1848),  "Moorland  Cot- 
tage," "  Cranford,"  "Ruth,"  "  North  and  South,"  "Cousin  Phillis,"  "Wives 
and  Daughters."  Her  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is  a  classic,  in  spite  of  criticism. 
She  died  November  12,  1865.] 

Our  Society. 

In  the  first  place,  Cranford  is  in  possession  of  the  Amazons  ; 
all  the  holders  of  houses,  above  a  certain  rent,  are  women.  If 
a  married  couple  come  to  settle  in  the  town,  somehow  the  gen- 
tleman disappears  ;  lie  is  either  fairly  frightened  to  death  by- 
being  the  only  man  in  the  Cranford  evening  parties,  or  he  is 
accounted  for  by  being  with  his  regiment,  his  ship,  or  closely 
engaged  in  business  all  the  week  in  the  great  neighboring  com- 
mercial town  of  Drumble,  distant  only  twenty  miles  on  a  rail- 
road. In  short,  wliatever  does  become  of  the  gentlemen,  they 
are  not  at  Cranford.  What  could  they  do  if  they  were  there  ? 
The  surgeon  has  his  round  of  thirty  miles,  and  sleeps  at  Cran- 
ford ;  but  every  man  cannot  be  a  surgeon.  For  keeping  the 
trim  gardens  full  of  choice  flowers  without  a  weed  to  speck 
them  ;  for  friglitening  away  little  boys  who  look  wistfully  at 
the  said  flowers  through  the  railings;  for  rusliing  out  at  the 
geese  that  occasionally  venture  into  the  gardens  if  the  gates  are 
left  open  ;  for  deluding  all  questions  of  literature  and  politics 
without  troubling  themselves  with  unnecessary  reasons  or  argu- 
ments ;  for  obtaining  clear  and  correct  knowledge  of  every- 
body's affairs  in  the  parish  ;  for  keeping  their  neat  maidservants 
in  admirable!  order  ;  for  kindness  (somewhat  dictatorial)  to  tlie 
poor,  and  real  tender  good  offices  to  each  other  whenever  tliey 
are  in  distress,  —  the  ladies  of  Cranford  are  quite  sufficient. 
"A  man,"  as  one  of  them  observed  to  me  once,  "is  m  in  the 
way  in  the  hrmse  !  "  Although  the  ladies  of  Cranford  know  all 
uaeli  other's  proceedings,  they  are  exceedingly  indifferent   to 
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each  other's  opinions.  Indeed,  as  each  has  her  own  individuality, 
not  to  say  eccentricity,  pretty  strongly  developed,  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  verbal  retaliation ;  but,  somehow,  good  will  reigns  among 
them  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  Cranford  ladies  have  only  an  occasional  little  quarrel, 
spirted  out  in  a  few  peppery  words  and  angry  jerks  of  the 
heads  ;  just  enough  to  prevent  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives  from 
becoming  too  flat.  Their  dress  is  very  independent  of  fashion  ; 
as  they  observe,  "  What  does  it  signify  how  we  dress  here  at 
Cranford,  where  everybody  knows  us  ?  "  And  if  they  go  from 
home,  their  reason  is  equally  cogent,  "  What  does  it  signify  how 
we  dress  here,  where  nobody  knows  us  ?  "  The  materials  of 
their  clothes  are,  in  general,  good  and  plain,  and  most  of  them 
are  nearly  as  scrupulous  as  Miss  Tyler,  of  cleanly  memory ; 
but  I  will  answer  for  it,  the  last  gigot,  the  last  tight  and  scanty 
petticoat  in  wear  in  England,  was  seen  in  Cranford  —  and  seen 
without  a  smile. 

I  can  testify  to  a  magnificent  family  red  silk  umbrella,  under 
which  a  gentle  little  spinster,  left  alone  of  many  brothers  and 
sisters,  used  to  patter  to  church  on  rainy  days.  Have  you  any 
red  silk  umbrellas  in  London  ?  We  had  a  tradition  of  the  first 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Cranford ;  and  the  little  boys  mobbed 
it,  and  called  it  "a  stick  in  petticoats."  It  might  have  been 
the  very  red  silk  one  I  have  described,  held  by  a  strong  father 
over  a  troop  of  little  ones ;  the  poor  little  lady  —  the  survivor 
of  all  —  could  scarcely  carry  it. 

Then  there  were  rules  and  regulations  for  visiting  and  calls  ; 
and  they  were  announced  to  any  young  people  who  might  be 
staying  in  the  town,  with  all  the  solemnity  with  which  the  old 
Manx  laws  were  read  once  a  year  on  the  Tinwald  Mount. 

"  Our  friends  have  sent  to  inquire  how  you  are  after  your 
journey  to-night,  my  dear  "  (lifteen  miles  in  a  gentleman's  car- 
riage) ;  "  they  will  give  you  some  rest  to-morrow,  but  the  next 
day,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  call;  so  be  at  liberty  after 
twelve  —  from  twelve  to  three  are  our  calling  hours." 

Then,  after  they  had  called  — 

"  It  is  the  third  day  ;  I  dare  say  your  mamma  has  told  you, 
my  dear,  never  to  let  more  than  three  days  elapse  between  re- 
ceiving a  call  and  returning  it ;  and  also,  that  you  are  never  to 
stay  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  But  am  I  to  look  at  my  watch  ?  How  am  I  to  find  out 
when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has  passed  ?  " 
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"  You  must  keep  thinking  about  the  time,  my  dear,  and  not 
allow  yourself  to  forget  it  in  conversation." 

As  everybody  had  this  rule  in  their  minds,  Avhether  they 
received  or  paid  a  call,  of  course  no  absorbing  subject  was  ever 
spoken  about.  We  kept  ourselves  to  short  sentences  of  small 
talk,  and  were  punctual  to  our  time. 

I  imagine  that  a  few  of  the  gentlefolks  of  Cranford  were 
poor,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet ;  but 
they  were  like  the  Spartans,  and  concealed  their  smart  under  a 
smiling  face.  We  none  of  us  spoke  of  money,  because  that  sub- 
ject savored  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  though  some  might 
be  poor,  we  were  all  aristocratic.  The  Cranfordians  had  that 
kindly  esprit  de  corps  which  made  them  overlook  all  deficiencies 
in  success  when  some  among  them  tried  to  conceal  their  poverty. 
When  Mrs.  Forrester,  for  instance,  gave  a  party  in  her  baby- 
house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  little  maiden  disturbed  the  ladies 
on  the  sofa  by  a  request  that  she  might  get  the  tea  tray  out 
from  underneath,  every  one  took  this  novel  proceeding  as  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  talked  on  about  household 
forms  and  ceremonies  as  if  we  all  believed  that  our  hostess  had 
a  regular  servants'  hall,  second  table,  with  housekeeper  and 
steward,  instead  of  the  one  little  charity-school  maiden,  whose 
short  ruddy  arms  could  never  have  been  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  tray  upstairs  if  she  liad  not  been  assisted  in  private  by  lier 
mistress,  who  now  sat  in  state,  pretending  not  to  know  what  cakes 
were  sent  up,  though  she  knew,  and  we  knew,  and  she  knew 
that  we  knew,  and  we  knew  that  she  knew  that  we  knew,  she  had 
been  busy  all  the  morning  making  tea  bread  and  sponge  cakes. 

There  were  one  or  two  consequences  arising  from  this  gen- 
eral but  unacknowledged  poverty,  and  this  very  much  acknowl- 
edged gentility,  which  were  not  amiss,  and  which  might  be 
introduced  into  many  circles  of  society  to  their  great  improvc- 
nuent.  For  instance,  tlie  inhabitants  of  ('ranford  kept  early 
hours,  and  clattered  home  in  their  pattens,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  lantern  bearer,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  ;  and  the  whole 
town  was  abed  and  asleep  by  half-past  ten.  ^Moreover,  it  was 
considered  "  vulgar  "  (a  trcmiendous  word  in  Cranford)  to  give 
anything  expensive,  in  the  way  of  eatable  or  drinkal)lc',  at  the 
evening  entertainments.  Wafer  ])read  and  butter  and  sponge 
biscuits  were  all  that  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamicson  gave  ;  and 
.she  waH  sister-in-law  to  the  late  Earl  of  Glenmire,  although  she 
did  practice  such  "  elegant  economy." 
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"  Elegant  economy  !  "  How  naturally  one  falls  back  into 
the  phraseology  of  Cranford  !  There,  economy  was  always 
"  elegant,"  and  money  spending  always  "  vulgar  and  ostenta- 
tious " ;  a  sort  of  sour  grape-ism  which  made  us  very  peaceful 
and  satisfied.  I  never  shall  forget  the  dismay  felt  when  a 
certain  Captain  Brown  came  to  live  at  Cranford,  and  openly 
spoke  about  his  being  poor  —  not  in  a  whisper  to  an  intimate 
friend,  the  doors  and  windows  being  previously  closed,  but  in 
the  public  street !  in  a  loud  military  voice  !  alleging  his  pov- 
erty as  a  reason  for  not  taking  a  particular  house.  The  ladies 
of  Cranford  were  already  rather  moaning  over  the  invasion  of 
their  territories  by  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  half-pay 
Captain,  and  had  obtained  some  situation  on  a  neighboring 
railroad,  which  had  been  vehemently  petitioned  against  by  the 
little  town  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  his  masculine  gender,  and 
his  connection  with  the  obnoxious  railroad,  he  was  so  brazen 
as  to  talk  of  being  poor — why,  then,  indeed,  he  must  be  sent 
to  Coventry.  Death  was  as  true  and  as  common  as  poverty  ; 
yet  people  never  spoke  about  that,  loud  out  in  the  streets. 
It  was  a  word  not  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  We  had 
tacitly  agreed  to  ignore  that  any  with  whom  we  associated  on 
terms  of  visiting  equality  could  ever  be  prevented  by  poverty 
from  doing  anything  that  they  wished.  If  we  walked  to  or 
from  a  party,  it  was  because  the  night  was  so  fine,  or  the  air 
so  refreshing,  not  because  sedan  chairs  were  expensive.  If  we 
wore  prints,  instead  of  summer  silks,  it  was  because  we  pre- 
ferred a  washing  material ;  and  so  on,  till  we  blinded  ourselves 
to  the  vulgar  fact  that  we  were,  all  of  us,  people  of  very 
moderate  means.  Of  course,  then,  we  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  a  man  who  could  speak  of  poverty  as  if  it  was  not 
a  disgrace.  Yet,  somehow.  Captain  Brown  made  himself  re- 
spected in  Cranford,  and  was  called  upon,  in  spite  of  all  reso- 
lutions to  the  contrary.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  his  opinions 
quoted  as  authority  at  a  visit  which  I  paid  to  Cranford  about 
a  year  after  he  had  settled  in  the  town.  ^ly  own  friends  had 
been  among  the  bitterest  opponents  of  any  proposal  to  visit 
the  Captain  and  his  daughters  only  twelve  months  before  ;  and 
now  he  was  even  admitted  in  the  tabooed  hours  before  twelve. 
True,  it  was  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  smoking  chimney,  before 
the  fire  was  lighted  ;  but  still  Captain  Brown  walked  upstairs, 
nothing  daunted,  spoke  in  a  voice  too  large  for  the  room,  and 
joked  quite  in  the  way  of  a  tame  man  about  the  house.     Ha 
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had  been  blind  to  all  the  small  slights,  and  omissions  of  trivial 
ceremonies,  with  which  he  had  been  received.  He  had  been 
friendly,  though  the  Cranford  ladies  had  been  cool ;  he  had 
answered  small  sarcastic  compliments  in  good  faith  ;  and  with 
his  manly  frankness  had  overpowered  all  the  shrinking  which 
met  him  as  a  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  be  poor.  And,  at 
last,  his  excellent  masculine  common  sense,  and  his  facility  in 
devising  expedients  to  overcome  domestic  dilemmas,  had  gained 
him  an  extraordinary  place  as  authority  among  the  Cranford 
ladies.  He  himself  went  on  in  his  course,  as  unaware  of  his 
popularity  as  he  had  been  of  the  reverse  ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
was  startled  one  day  Avhen  he  found  his  advice  so  highly 
esteemed  as  to  make  some  counsel  which  he  had  given  in  jest 
to  be  taken  in  sober,  serious  earnest. 

It  was  on  this  subject :  An  old  lady  had  an  Alderney  cow, 
which  she  looked  upon  as  a  daughter.  You  could  not  pay  the 
short  quarter-of-an-hour  call  without  being  told  of  the  won- 
derful milk  or  wonderful  intelligence  of  this  animal.  The 
whole  town  knew  and  kindly  regarded  JNIiss  Betty  Barker's 
Alderney  ;  therefore  great  was  the  sympathy  and  regret  when, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  the  poor  cow  tumbled  into  a  lime 
pit.  She  moaned  so  loudly  that  she  m  as  soon  heard  and  res- 
cued ;  but  meanwhile  the  poor  beast  had  lost  most  of  her 
hair,  and  came  out  looking  naked,  cold,  and  miserable,  in  a 
Ijare  skin.  Everybody  pitied  the  animal,  though  a  few  could 
not  restrain  their  smiles  at  her  droll  appearance.  Miss  Betty 
Jiarker  absolutely  cried  with  sorrow  and  dismay ;  and  it  was 
said  slie  thoiight  of  trying  a  bath  of  oil.  This  remedy,  per- 
liaps,  was  recommended  by  some  one  of  the  number  whose 
advice  she  asked  ;  but  the  proposal,  if  ever  it  was  made,  was 
knocked  on  the  head  by  Captain  Brown's  decided  "Get  her 
a  flannel  wai.stcoat  and  flannel  drawers,  ma'am,  if  you  wisli 
to  keep  her  alive.  But  my  advice  is,  kill  the  poor  creature 
at  once." 

Miss  Betty  Barker  dried  her  eyes,  and  thanked  the  Captain 
lieartily  ;  slio  set  to  work,  and  liy  and  by  all  the  town  turned 
out  to  see  the  Alderney  meekly  going  to  lier  pasture,  clad  in 
dark  gray  flannel.  I  have  watclied  lier  myself  many  a  time. 
Do  you  ever  see  cows  dressed  in  gray  flannel  in  London? 

('iij.tiiin  lirown  liad  taken  a  small  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  where  he  lived  with  his  two  daugliters.  lie  must 
have  been  upwards  of  sixty  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit  I  paid 


"  All  the  town  turned  out  to  see  the  Alderiiey  " 
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to  Cranford  after  I  had  left  it  as  a  residence.  But  he  had  a 
wiry,  well-trained,  elastic  figure,  a  stiff  military  throw-back  of 
his  head,  and  a  springing  step,  which  made  him  appear  much 
younger  than  he  was.  His  eldest  daughter  looked  almost  as 
old  as  himself,  and  betrayed  the  fact  that  his  real  was  more 
than  his  apparent  age.  Miss  Brown  must  have  been  forty; 
she  had  a  sickly,  pained,  careworn  expression  on  her  face, 
and  looked  as  if  the  gayety  of  youth  had  long  faded  out  of 
sight.  Even  when  young  she  must  have  been  plain  and  hard- 
featured.  Miss  Jessie  Brown  was  ten  years  younger  than  her 
sister,  and  twenty  shades  prettier.  Her  face  was  round  and 
dimpled.  Miss  Jenkyns  once  said,  in  a  passion  against  Cap- 
tain Brown  (the  cause  of  which  1  will  tell  you  presently), 
"  that  she  thought  it  was  time  for  Miss  Jessie  to  leave  off  her 
dimples,  and  not  always  to  be  trying  to  look  like  a  child." 
It  was  true  there  was  something  childlike  in  her  face  ;  and 
there  will  be,  1  think,  till  she  dies,  though  she  should  live  to 
a  hundred.  Her  eyes  were  large  blue  wondering  eyes,  look- 
ing straight  at  you ;  her  nose  Avas  unformed  and  snub,  and 
her  lips  were  red  and  dewy ;  she  wore  her  hair,  too,  in  little 
rows  of  curls,  which  heightened  this  appearance.  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  Avas  pretty  or  not ;  but  I  liked  her  face, 
and  so  did  everybody,  and  I  do  not  think  she  could  help  her 
dimples.  She  had  something  of  her  father's  jauntiness  of  gait 
and  manner  ;  and  any  female  observer  might  detect  a  slight 
difference  in  the  attire  of  the  ';wo  sisters  —  that  of  Miss  Jessie 
being  about  two  pounds  per  ramum  more  expensive  than  Miss 
Brown's.  Two  pounds  was  a  large  sum  in  Captain  Brown's 
annual  disbursements. 

Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  Brown 
family  when  I  first  saw  them  all  together  in  Cranford  Church. 
The  Captain  I  had  met  before  —  on  the  occasion  of  the  smoky 
chimney,  which  he  had  cured  by  some  simple  alteration  in  the 
flue.  In  church,  he  held  his  double  eyeglass  to  his  eyes  dur- 
ing the  Morning  Hymn,  and  then  lifted  up  his  head  erect  and 
sang  out  loud  and  joyfully.  He  made  the  responses  louder 
than  the  clerk  —  an  old  man  with  a  piping  feeble  voice,  who, 
I  think,  felt  aggrieved  at  the  Captain's  sonorous  bass,  and 
quavered  higher  and  higher  in  consequence. 

On  coming  out  of  church,  the  brisk  Captain  paid  the  most 
gallant  attention  to  his  two  daughters.  He  nodded  and  smiled 
to  his  acquaintances ;  but  he  shook  hands  with  none  until  he 
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had  helped  Miss  Brown  to  unfurl  her  umbrella,  had  relieved 
her  of  her  prayer  book,  and  had  waited  patiently  till  she,  with 
trembling  nervous  hands,  had  taken  up  her  gown  to  walk 
through  the  wet  roads. 

I  wondered  what   the   Cranford   ladies   did  with   Captain 
Brown  at   their   parties.     We   had   often  rejoiced,  in   former 
davs,  that  there  was  no  gentleman  to  be  attended  to,  and  to 
find  conversation  for,  at  the  card  parties.     We  had  congratu- 
lated ourselves  upon  the  snugness  of   the  evenings  ;    and,  in 
our  love  for  gentility  and  distaste  of  mankind,  we  had  almost 
persuaded  ourselves  that  to  be  a  man  was  to  be  "  vulgar  "  ;  so 
that  when  I  found  my  friend  and  hostess,  Miss  Jenkyns,  was 
going  to  have  a  party  in  my  honor,  and  that  Captain  and  the 
Miss  Browns  were  invited,  I  wondered  much  what  would  be 
the  course  of  the  evening.     Card  tables,  with  green-baize  tops, 
were  set  out  by  daylight,  just  as  usual :  it  was  the  third  week 
in  November,  so  the  evenings  closed  in  about  four.     Candles 
and  clean  packs  of  cards  were  arranged  on  each  table.     The 
tire  was   made  up ;    the   neat   maidservant   had   received   her 
last  directions  ;  and  there  we  stood,  dressed  in  our  best,  each 
with  a  candle  lighter  in  our  hands,  ready  to  dart  at  the  candles 
as  soon  as  the  first   knock   came.     Parties  in  Cranford  were 
solemn   festivities,  making  the   ladies   feel   gravely  elated   as 
they  sat  together  in  their  best  dresses.     As  soon  as  three  had 
arrived,  we  sat   down  to  "Preference,"  I   being  the  unlucky 
fourtli.     The  next   four  comers  were   put   down  immediately 
to  another  table  ;    and   presently  the  tea  trays,  which    I  had 
seen  set  out  in  the  storeroom  as  I  passed  in  the  morning,  were 
placed  each  on  the  middle  of   a  card   table.     The  china  was 
delicate  egg-shell :  the  old-fashioned  silver  glittered  with  pol- 
ishing ;    but  tlie   eatables  were   of   the   slightest   description. 
Willie  the  trays  were  yet  on  the  tables.  Captain  and  the  Miss 
Browns  came  in  ;  and  I  could  see  that,  somehow  or  other,  the 
Captain  was  a  favorite  with   all   the  ladies  present.     Ruftled 
brows  were  smoothed,  sharp  voices  lowered,  at  his  approach. 
Miss  Brown  looked  ill,  and  depressed  almost  to  gloom.     Miss 
Jessie  smiled  as  usual,  and  seemed  nearly  as  i)opular  as  her 
father,     lie  immediately  and  quietly  assumed  the  man's  place 
in  the  room  ;  attended  to  every  one's  wants,  lessened  the  pretty 
maidservant's  labor  l)y  waiting  on  empty  cu])S  and  bread-and- 
buftcricss  ladies;   and   yet  did  it  all  in  so  easy  and  dignilied 
u  iiKiiinur,  and  so  niiicii  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course  for 
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the  strong  to  attend  to  the  weak,  that  he  was  a  true  man 
throughout.  He  played  for  threepenny  points  with  as  grave 
an  interest  as  if  they  had  been  pounds  ;  and  yet,  in  all  his 
attention  to  strangers,  he  had  an  eye  on  his  suffering  daughter 
—  for  suffering  I  was  sure  she  was,  though  to  many  eyes  she 
might  only  appear  to  be  irritable.  Miss  Jessie  could  not  play 
cards,  but  she  talked  to  the  sitters-out,  who,  before  her  com- 
ing, had  been  rather  inclined  to  be  cross.  She  sang,  too,  to 
an  old  cracked  piano,  which  I  think  had  been  a  spinet  in  its 
youth.  Miss  Jessie  sang  ''  Jock  o'  Hazeldean  "  a  little  out  of 
tune  ;  but  we  were  none  of  us  musical,  though  Miss  Jenkyns 
beat  time,  out  of  time,  by  way  of  f^ppearing  'o  be  so. 

It  was  very  good  of  Miss  Jenkyns  to  do  this  ;  for  I  had  seen 
that,  a  little  before,  she  had  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  Miss 
Jessie  Brown's  unguarded  admission  (a  propos  of  Shetland 
wool)  that  she  had  an  uncle,  her  mother's  brother,  who  was  a 
shopkeeper  in  Edinburgh.  Miss  Jenkyns  tried  to  drown  this 
confession  by  a  terrible  cough  —  for  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son  was  sitting  at  the  card  table  nearest  Miss  Jessie,  and  what 
would  she  say  or  think  if  she  found  out  she  was  in  the  same 
room  with  a  shopkeeper's  niece  !  But  Miss  Jessie  Brown  (who 
liad  no  tact,  as  we  all  agreed  the  next  morning)  I'jould  repeat 
the  information,  and  assure  Miss  Pole  she  could  easily  get  her 
the  identical  Shetland  wool  required  "  through  my  uncle,  who 
has  the  best  assortment  of  Shetland  goods  of  any  one  in  Edin- 
bro'."  It  was  to  take  the  taste  of  this  out  of  our  mouths,  and 
the  sound  of  this  out  of  our  ears,  that  Miss  Jenkyns  proposed 
music  ;  so  I  say  again,  it  was  very  good  of  her  to  beat  time  to 
the  song. 

AVhen  the  trays  reappeared  with  biscuits  and  wine,  punc- 
tually at  a  quarter  to  nine,  there  wac  conversation,  comparing 
of  cards,  and  talking  over  tricks  ;  but  by  and  by  Captain  Brown 
sported  a  bit  of  literature. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  numbers  of  '  The  Pickwick  Papers '  ? 
said  he.  (They  were  then  publishing  in  parts.)  "  Capital 
thing !  " 

Now  Miss  Jenkyns  was  daughter  of  a  deceased  rector  of 
Cranford  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  a  number  of  manuscript  ser- 
mons, and  a  pretty  good  library  of  divinity,  considered  herself 
literary,  and  looked  upon  any  conversation  about  books  as  a 
challenge  to  her.  So  she  ansAvered  and  said,  "Yes,  she  had 
seen  them  ;  indeed,  she  might  say  she  had  read  them." 
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"And  what  do  you  think  of  them?"  exclaimed  Captain 
Brown.     "  Aren't  they  famously  good  ?  " 

So  urged,  Miss  Jeukyns  could  not  but  speak. 

"  I  must  say,  1  don't  think  they  are  by  any  means  equal  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  Still,  perhaps,  the  author  is  young.  Let  him 
persevere,  and  who  knows  what  he  may  become  if  he  will  take 
the  great  Doctor  for  his  model." 

This  was  evidently  too  much  for  Captain  Brown  to  take 
placidly  ;  and  I  saw  the  words  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  before 
Miss  Jenkyns  had  finished  her  sentence. 

"It  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing,  my  dear  madam,"  he 
began - 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  returned  she.  "  And  I  make 
allowances.  Captain  Brown." 

"Just  allow  me  to  read  you  a  scene  out  of  this  month's 
number,"  pleaded  he.  "I  had  it  only  this  morning,  and  I 
don't  think  the  company  can  have  read  it  yet." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  she,  settling  herself  with  an  air  of 
resignation.  He  read  the  account  of  the  "  swarry  "  which  Sam 
Weller  gave  at  Bath.  Some  of  us  laughed  heartily,  /did  not 
dare  because  I  was  staying  in  the  house.  Miss  Jenkyns  sat  in 
patient  gravity.  When  it  was  ended,  she  turned  to  me,  and 
said,  with  mild  dignity  — 

"  Fetch  me  'Rasselas,'  my  dear,  out  of  the  book  room." 

When  I  brought  it  to  her  she  turned  to  Captain  Brown  — 

"  Now  allow  me  to  read  you  a  scene,  and  then  the  present 
company  can  judge  between  your  favorite,  Mr.  Boz,  and  Dr. 
Johnson." 

She  read  one  of  the  conversations  between  Kasselas  and 
Imlac,  in  a  high-pitched  majestic  voice  ;  and  when  she  had 
ended  she  said,  "I  imagine  I  am  now  justified  in  my  pref- 
erence of  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  writer  of  fiction."  Tlie  Captain 
screwed  his  lips  up,  and  druinmod  on  the  table,  but  he  did 
not  speak.     Slie  thought  she  would  give  a  finishing  blow  or 

two. 

"  I  consider  it  vulgar,  and  below  the  dignity  of  literature, 
to  publish  in  nuni))er8." 

"How  was  The  Ramhhr  published,  ma'am?"  asked  Captain 
Brown,  in  a  low  voice,  which  I  think  Miss  Jenkyns  could  not 
have  lieard. 

"Dr.  Johnson's  style  is  a  model  for  young  beginners.  My 
father  recommended  it  to  me  wlien  I  began  to  write  letters  —  1 
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have  formed  my  own  style  upon  it ;  I  recommend  it  to  your 
favorite." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  him  to  exchange  his  style  for 
any  such  pompous  writing,"  said  Captain  Brown. 

Miss  Jenkyns  felt  this  as  a  personal  affront,  in  a  way  of 
which  the  Captain  had  not  dreamed.  Epistolary  writing  she 
and  her  friends  considered  as  her  foi-te.  JMany  a  copy  of  many 
a  letter  have  I  seen  written  and  corrected  on  the  slate,  before 
she  "  seized  the  half -hour  just  previous  to  post  time  to  assure  " 
her  friends  of  this  or  of  that ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was,  as  she 
said,  her  model  in  these  compositions.  She  drew  herself  up 
with  dignity,  and  only  replied  to  Captain  Brown's  last  remark 
by  saying,  with  marked  emphasis  on  every  syllable,  "  I  prefer 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boz." 

It  is  said  —  I  won't  vouch  for  the  fact —  that  Captain  Brown 

was  heard  to  say,  sotto  voce,  "  D n  Dr.  Johnson  !  "     If  he 

did,  he  was  penitent  afterv/ards,  as  he  showed  by  going  to 
stand  near  Miss  Jenkyns'  armchair,  and  endeavoring  to  be- 
guile her  into  conversation  on  some  more  pleasing  subject. 
But  she  was  inexorable.  The  next  day  she  made  the  remark 
I  have  mentioned  about  Miss  Jessie's  dimples. 

Old  Letters. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  almost  every  one  has  his  own 
individual  small  economies  —  careful  habits  of  saving  fractions 
of  pennies  in  some  one  peculiar  direction  —  any  disturbance  of 
which  annoys  him  more  than  spending  shillings  or  pounds  on 
some  real  extravagance.  An  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  took  the  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  a  Joint-Stock  Bank, 
in  which  some  of  his  money  was  invested,  with  stoical  mildness, 
worried  his  family  all  through  a  long  summer's  day,  because 
one  of  them  had  torn  (instead  of  cutting)  out  the  written 
leaves  of  his  now  useless  l)ank  book  ;  of  course  the  correspond- 
ing pages  at  the  other  end  came  out  as  well,  and  this  little 
unnecessary  waste  of  paper  (his  private  economy)  chafed  him 
more  than  all  the  loss  of  his  money.  Envelopes  fretted  his 
soul  terribly  when  they  first  came  in  ;  the  only  Avay  in  which 
he  could  reconcile  himself  to  such  waste  of  his  cherished  article 
was  by  patiently  turning  inside  out  all  that  were  sent  to  him, 
and  so  making  them  serve  again.  Even  now,  though  tamed 
by  age,  I  see  him  casting  wistful  glances  at  his  daughters  when 
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they  send  a  whole  instead  of  a  half  sheet  of  note  paper,  with 
the  three  lines  of  acceptance  to  an  invitation,  written  on  only 
one  of  the  sides.  I  am  not  above  owning  that  I  have  this 
human  weakness  myself.  String  is  my  foible.  My  pockets 
get  full  of  little  hanks  of  it,  picked  up  and  twisted  together, 
ready  for  uses  that  never  come.  I  am  seriously  annoyed  if  any 
one  cuts  the  string  of  a  parcel  instead  of  patiently  and  faith- 
fully undoing  it  fold  by  fold.  How  people  can  bring  themselves 
to  use  india-rubber  rings,  which  are  a  sort  of  deification  of 
strings,  as  lightly  as  they  do,  1  cannot  imagine.  To  me  an 
india-rubber  ring  is  a  precious  treasure.  I  have  one  which  is 
not  new  —  one  that  I  picked  up  off  the  floor  nearly  six  years 
ago.  I  have  really  tried  to  use  it,  but  my  heart  failed  me,  and 
I  could  not  commit  the  extravagance. 

Small  pieces  of  butter  grieve  others.  They  cannot  attend 
to  conversation  because  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  habit 
which  some  people  have  of  invariably  taking  more  butter  than 
they  want.  Have  you  not  seen  the  anxious  look  (almost  mes- 
meric) which  such  persons  fix  on  the  article  ?  They  would  feel 
it  a  relief  if  they  might  bury  it  out  of  their  sight  by  popping  it 
into  their  own  mouths  and  swallowing  it  down ;  and  they  are 
really  made  happy  if  the  person  on  whose  plate  it  lies  unused 
suddenly  breaks  off  a  piece  of  toast  (which  he  does  not  want  at 
all)  and  eats  up  his  butter.     They  think  that  this  is  not  waste. 

Now  Miss  Matty  Jenkyns  was  chary  of  candles.  We  had 
many  devices  to  use  as  few  as  possible.  In  the  winter  after- 
noons she  would  sit  knitting  for  two  or  three  hours — she  could 
do  this  in  the  dark,  or  by  firelight  —  and  when  I  asked  if  I  might 
not  ring  for  candles  to  finish  stitching  my  wristbands,  she  told 
me  to  "keep  blindman's  holiday."  They  were  usually 
brought  in  with  tea;  but  we  only  burnt  one  at  a  time.  As 
we  lived  in  constant  preparation  for  a  friend  wlio  miglit  come 
in  any  evening  (Ijut  wlio  never  <lid),  it  required  some  con- 
trivance to  keep  our  two  candles  of  the  same  length,  ready  to 
be  lighted,  and  to  look  as  if  we  burnt  two  always.  The 
candles  took  it  in  turns ;  and,  wliatover  we  might  be  talking 
about  or  doing,  Miss  Matty's  eyes  were  habitually  fixed  upon 
the  candle,  ready  to  jump  up  and  extinguish  it  and  to  light 
the  otlicr  before  they  had  become  too  uneven  in  length  to  be 
restored  to  equality  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

One  night,  I  remember  this  candle  eiionomy  particularly 
annoyed  me.      1  liad  been  very  much  tired  oi  my  compulsory 
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"blindraan's  holiday,"  especially  as  Miss  Matty  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  I  did  not  like  to  stir  the  fire  and  run  the  risk  of 
awakening  her  ;  so  I  could  not  even  sit  on  the  rug,  and  scorch 
myself  with  sewing  by  firelight,  according  to  my  usual  custom. 
I  fancied  Miss  Matty  must  be  dreaming  of  her  early  life  ;  for 
she  spoke  one  or  two  words  in  her  uneasy  sleep  bearing  refer- 
ence to  persons  who  were  dead  long  before.  When  Martha 
brought  in  the  lighted  candle  and  tea,  Miss  Matty  started  into 
wakefulness,  with  a  strange  bewildered  look  around,  as  if  we 
were  not  the  people  she  expected  to  see  about  her.  There 
was  a  little  sad  expression  that  shadowed  her  face  as  she 
recognized  me  ;  but  immediately  afterwards  she  tried  to  give 
me  her  usual  smile.  All  through  tea  time  her  talk  ran  upon 
the  days  of  her  childhood  and  youth.  Perhaps  this  reminded 
her  of  the  desirableness  of  looking  over  all  the  old  family  letters, 
and  destroying  such  as  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
tlie  hands  of  strangers  ;  for  she  had  often  spoken  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  task,  but  had  always  shrunk  from  it,  with  a  timid 
dread  of  something  painful.  To-night,  however,  she  rose  up 
after  tea  and  went  for  them  —  in  the  dark  ;  for  she  piqued 
herself  on  the  precise  neatness  of  all  her  chamber  arrange- 
ments, and  used  to  look  uneasily  at  me  when  I  lighted  a  bed 
candle  to  go  to  another  room  for  anything.  When  she 
returned  there  was  a  faint  pleasant  smell  of  Tonquin  beans 
in  the  room.  I  had  always  noticed  this  scent  about  any  of 
the  things  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother  ;  and  many  of 
the  letters  were  addressed  to  her  —  yellow  bundles  of  love 
letters,  sixty  or  seventy  years  old. 

Miss  Matty  undid  the  packet  with  a  sigh ;  but  she  stifled  it 
directly,  as  if  it  were  hardly  right  to  regret  the  flight  of  time, 
or  of  life  either.  We  agreed  to  look  them  over  separately,  each 
taking  a  different  letter  out  of  the  same  bundle  and  describing 
its  contents  to  the  other  before  destroying  it.  I  never  knew 
what  sad  work  the  reading  of  old  letters  was  before  that  even- 
ing, though  I  could  hardly  tell  why.  The  letters  were  as 
happy  as  letters  could  be  —  at  least  those  early  letters  were. 
There  was  in  them  a  vivid  and  intense  sense  of  the  present 
time,  which  seemed  so  strong  and  full,  as  if  it  could  never  pass 
away,  and  as  if  the  warm  living  hearts  that  so  expressed  them- 
selves could  never  die  and  be  as  nothing  to  the  sunny  earth. 
I  should  have  felt  less  melancholy,  I  believe,  if  the  letters  had 
been  more  so.     I  saw  the  tears  stealing  down  the  well-worn 
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furrows  of  Miss  ^Matty's  cheeks,  and  her  spectacles  often 
wanted  wiping-.  I  trusted  at  last  that  she  would  light  the 
other  candle,  for  my  own  eyes  were  rather  dim,  and  I  wanted 
more  light  to  see  the  pale-faded  ink:  but  no,  even  through 
her  tears,  she  saw  and  remembered  her  little  economical  ways. 

The  earliest  set  of  letters  were  two  bundles  tied  together, 
and  ticketed  (in  ^liss  Jenkyns'  handwriting),  "  Letters  inter- 
changed between  my  ever-honored  father  and  my  dearly 
beloved  mother,  prior  to  their  marriage,  in  July,  1774."  I 
should  guess  that  the  rector  of  Cranford  was  about  tv^^enty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  those  letters  ;  and  Miss 
Matty  told  me  that  her  mother  was  just  eighteen  at  the  time 
of  her  wedding.  With  my  idea  of  the  rector,  derived  from  a 
picture  in  the  dining  parlor,  stiff  and  stately,  in  a  huge  full- 
bottomed  wig,  with  gown,  cassock,  and  bands,  and  his  hand 
upon  a  copy  of  the  only  sermon  he  ever  published  —  it  was 
strange  to  read  these  letters.  They  were  full  of  eager  pas- 
sionate ardor  ;  short  homely  sentences,  right  fresh  from  the 
heart  (very  different  from  the  grand  Latinized,  Johnsonian 
style  of  the  printed  sermon,  preached  before  some  judge  at 
assize  time).  His  letters  were  a  curious  contrast  to  those  of 
his  girl  bride.  She  was  evidently  ratlier  annoyed  at  his 
demands  upon  her  for  expressions  of  love,  and  could  not  quite 
understand,  what  he  meant  by  repeating  the  same  thing  over 
in  so  many  different  ways  ;  but  what  she  was  quite  clear  about 
was  a  longing  for  a  white  "Paduasoy"  —  whatever  that  might 
be  ;  and  six  or  seven  letters  were  principally  occupied  in  asking 
her  lover  to  use  his  influence  with  her  parents  (who  evidently 
kept  her  in  good  order)  to  obtain  this  or  that  article  of  dress, 
more  especially  the  wliite  ''  Paduasoy."  Ho  cared  nothing 
how  she  was  dressed  ;  she  was  always  lovely  enough  for  him, 
as  he  took  pains  to  assure  }ier,  when  she  begged  liim  to  express 
in  Ills  answers  a  predilection  for  particular  pieces  of  linery,  in 
order  that  she  might  show  what  he  said  to  her  jiarents.  Hut 
at  length  he  seemed  to  find  out  that  she  would  not  be  married 
till  she  had  a  "troussca\i  "  to  lier  mind  :  and  then  he  sent  her  a 
letter,  which  luid  evidently  acfonipanicid  ii  whole  boxful  of  linery, 
and  in  which  he  refjuestod  that  she  might  be  dressed  in  every- 
thing her  heart  desired.  This  was  tlie  first  letter,  ticketed  in 
a  flail,  delicate  hand,  "  From  my  dearest  John."  Shortly  after- 
wards they  were  married,  1  suppose,  from  the  intermission  in 
their  correspondence. 
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"  We  must  burn  them,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Matty,  looking 
doubtfully  at  me.  "No  one  will  care  for  them  when  I  am 
gone."  And  one  by  one  she  dropped  them  into  the  middle  of 
the  lire,  watching  each  blaze  up,  die  out,  and  rise  away,  in  faint, 
white,  ghostly  semblance,  up  the  chimney,  before  she  gave 
another  to  the  same  fate.  The  room  was  light  enough  now  ; 
but  I,  like  her,  was  fascinated  into  watching  the  destruction  of 
those  letters,  into  which  the  honest  warmth  of  a  manly  heart 
had  been  poured  forth. 

The  next  letter,  likewise  docketed  by  Miss  Jenkyns,  was 
endorsed,  "  Letter  of  pious  congratulation  and  exhortation  from 
my  venerable  grandfather  to  my  beloved  mother,  on  occasion  of 
my  own  birth.  Also  some  practical  remarks  on  the  desirability 
of  keeping  warm  the  extremities  of  infants,  from  my  excellent 
grandmother." 

The  first  part  was,  indeed,  a  severe  and  forcible  picture  of 
the  responsibilities  of  mothers,  and  a  warning  against  the  evils 
that  were  in  the  world  and  lying  in  ghastly  wait  for  the  little 
baby  of  two  days  old.  His  wife  did  not  write,  said  the  old 
gentleman,  because  he  had  forbidden  it,  she  being  indisposed 
with  a  sprained  ankle,  which  (he  said)  quite  incapacitated  her 
from  holding  a  pen.  However,  at  the  foot  of  the  page  was  a 
small  "T.O.,"  and  on  turning  it  over,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
letter  to  "  my  dear,  dearest  Molly,"  begging  her,  when  she  left 
her  room,  whatever  she  did,  to  go  up  stairs  before  going  down  : 
and  telling  her  to  wrap  her  baby's  feet  up  in  flannel,  and  keep 
it  warm  by  the  fire,  although  it  was  summer,  for  babies  were  so 
tender. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  from  the  letters,  wliich  were  evidently 
exchanged  Avith  some  frequency  between  the  young  mother  and 
the  grandmother,  how  the  girlish  vanity  was  being  weeded  out 
of  her  heart  by  love  for  her  baby.  The  white  "  Paduasoy  " 
figured  again  in  the  letters,  with  almost  as  much  vigor  as  before. 
In  one,  it  was  being  made  into  a  christening  cloak  for  the  baby. 
It  decked  it  when  it  went  with  its  parents  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  at  Arley  Hall.  It  added  to  its  charms  when  it  was  "  the 
prettiest  little  baby  that  ever  was  seen.  Dear  mother,  I  wish 
you  could  see  her !  Without  any  parshality,  I  do  think  she  will 
grow  up  a  regular  bewty  !  "  I  thought  of  Miss  Jenkyns,  gray, 
withered,  and  wrinkled,  and  I  wondered  if  her  mother  had 
known  her  in  the  courts  of  heaven  ;  and  then  I  knew  that  she 
had,  and  that  they  stood  there  in  angelic  guise. 

XIII.  — 26 
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There  was  a  great  gap  before  any  of  the  rector's  letters  ap- 
peared. And  then  his  wife  had  changed  her  mode  of  indorse- 
ment. It  was  no  longer  from  "My  dearest  John";  it  was 
from  "My  honored  Husband."  The  letters  were  Avritten  on 
occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  same  Sermon  which  was  rep- 
resented in  the  picture.  The  preaching  before  "  My  Lord 
Judge,"  and  the  "publishing  by  request,"  was  evidently  the 
culminating  point  —  the  event  of  his  life.  It  had  been  neces- 
sary^ for  him  to  go  up  to  London  to  superintend  it  through  the 
press.  Many  friends  had  to  be  called  upon,  and  consulted, 
before  he  could  decide  on  any  printer  lit  for  so  onerous  a  task  ; 
and  at  length  it  was  arranged  that  J.  and  J.  Rivingtons  were 
to  have  the  honorable  responsibility.  The  worthy  rector  seemed 
to  be  strung  up  by  the  occasion  to  a  high  literary  pitch,  for  he 
could  hardly  write  a  letter  to  his  wife  without  cropping  out 
into  Latin.  I  remember  the  end  of  one  of  his  letters  ran  thus  : 
"  I  shall  ever  hold  the  virtuous  qualities  of  my  Molly  in  remem- 
brance, dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  regit  artus,"  which, 
considering  that  the  English  of  liis  correspondent  was  some- 
times at  fault  in  grammar,  and  often  in  spelling,  might  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  liow  much  he  "  idealized  his  Molly  "  ;  and,  as  Miss 
Jenkyns  used  to  say,  "  People  talk  a  great  deal  about  idealizing 
nowadays,  whatever  that  may  mean."  But  this  Avas  nothing  to 
a  fit  of  writing  classical  poetry  which  soon  seized  him,  in  which 
his  Molly  figured  away  as  "Maria."  The  letter  containing  the 
carmen  was  indorsed  by  her,  "  Hebrew  verses  sent  me  by  my 
honored  husband.  I  thowt  to  have  had  a  letter  about  killing 
tlie  pig,  but  must  wait.  Mem.,  to  send  the  poetry  to  Sir  Peter 
Arley,  as  my  husband  desires."  And  in  a  post-scriptum  note 
in  liis  liandwriting  it  was  stated  tliat  the  Ode  had  appeared  in 
the  Gentleman  8  31af/azine,  December,  1782. 

Htn-  letters  back  to  her  husband  (treasured  as  fondly  by  him 
as  if  they  liad  Ix-en  31.  T.  Ciceronis  Upisfolce')  were  more  satis- 
factory to  rui  ;i1)sent  liusband  and  father  than  his  could  ever 
liave  been  to  licr.  She  told  him  how  Di'l)oraii  sewed  lier  seam 
very  neatly  every  day,  and  read  to  lier  in  tlie  books  he  had  set 
her  ;  how  she  was  a  very  "  forrard,"  good  child,  but  woidd  ask 
questions  her  motlier  could  not  answer  ;  but  how  she  did  not 
let  herself  down  by  saying  she  did  not  know,  but  took  to  stir- 
ring tli(i  fire,  or  sending  tlio  "forrard"  cliihl  on  an  errand. 
Matty  was  now  the  mother's  darling,  and  promised  (like  her 
sister  at  her  .age)  to  be  a  great  beauty.     I  was  reading  this 
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aloud  to  Miss  Matty,  who  smiled  and  sighed  a  little  at  the  hope, 
so  fondly  expressed,  that  "  little  Matty  might  not  be  vain,  even 
if  she  were  a  bewty." 

"I  had  very  pretty  hair,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Matilda; 
"and  not  a  bad  mouth."  And  I  saw  her  soon  afterwards  ad- 
just her  cap  and  draw  herself  up. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Jenkyns'  letters.  She  told  her  hus- 
band about  the  poor  in  the  parish ;  what  homely  domestic 
medicines  she  had  administered ;  what  kitchen  physic  she  had 
sent.  She  had  evidently  held  his  displeasure  as  a  rod  in  pickle 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  ne'er-do-wells.  She  asked  for  his 
directions  about  the  cows  and  pigs ;  and  did  not  always  obtain 
them,  as  I  have  shown  before. 

The  kind  old  grandmother  was  dead  when  a  little  boy  was 
born,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Sermon ;  but  there  was 
another  letter  of  exhortation  from  the  grandfather,  more  strin- 
gent and  admonitory  than  ever,  now  that  there  was  a  boy  to 
be  guarded  from  the  snares  of  the  world.  He  described  all 
the  various  sins  into  which  men  might  fall,  until  I  wondered 
how  any  man  ever '  came  to  a  natural  death.  The  gallows 
seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  the  termination  of  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  grandfather's  friends  and  acquaintance ;  and  I  wsls 
not  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  this  life  being 
"a  vale  of  tears." 

It  seemed  curious  that  I  should  never  have  heard  of  this 
brother  before ;  but  I  concluded  that  he  had  died  young,  or 
else  surely  his  name  would  have  been  alluded  to  by  his  sisters. 

By  and  by  we  came  to  packets  of  Miss  Jenkyns'  letters. 
These  Miss  Matty  did  regret  to  burn.  She  said  all  the  others 
had  been  only  interesting  to  those  who  loved  the  writers,  and 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  hurt  her  to  allow  them  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  had  not  known  her  dear 
mother,  and  how  good  she  was,  although  she  did  not  always 
spell  quite  in  the  modern  fashion ;  but  Deborah's  letters  were 
so  very  superior  !  Any  one  might  profit  by  reading  them.  It 
was  a  long  time  since  she  had  read  Mrs.  Chapone,  but  she 
knew  she  used  to  think  that  Deborah  could  have  said  the  same 
things  quite  as  well ;  and  as  for  ^Irs.  Carter !  people  thought  a 
deal  of  her  letters,  just  because  she  had  written  "  Epictetus," 
but  she  was  quite  sure  Deborah  would  never  have  made  use  of 
such  a  common  expression  as  "  I  canna  be  fashed  !  " 

Miss  Matty  did  grudge  burning  these  letters,  it  was  evident. 
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She  would  not  let  them  be  carelessly  passed  over  with  any 
quiet  reading,  and  skipping,  to  myself.  She  took  them  from 
me,  and  even  lighted  the  second  candle  in  order  to  read  them 
aloud  with  a  proper  emphasis,  and  without  stumbling  over  the 
big  words.  Oh  dear!  how  I  wanted  facts  instead  of  reflec- 
tions, before  those  letters  were  concluded  !  They  lasted  us 
two  nights  ;  and  I  won't  deny  that  I  made  use  of  the  time  to 
think  of  many  other  things,  and  yet  I  was  always  at  my  post 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 

The  rector's  letters,  and  those  of  his  wife  and  mother-in- 
law,  had  all  been  tolerably  short  and  pithy,  written  in  a  straight 
hand,  with  the  lines  very  close  together.  Sometimes  the  whole 
letter  was  contained  on  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  The  paper  was 
very  yellow,  and  the  ink  very  brown  ;  some  of  the  sheets  were 
(as  Miss  Matty  made  me  observe)  the  old  original  post,  with 
the  stamp  in  the  corner  representing  a  postboy  riding  for  life 
and  twanging  his  horn.  The  letters  of  ]Mrs.  Jenkyns  and-her 
mother  were  fastened  with  a  great  round  red  wafer  ;  for  it  was 
before  Miss  Edgeworth's  "Patronage"  had  banished  wafers  from 
polite  society.  It  was  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  what  was 
said,  that  franks  were  in  great  request,  and  were  even  used  as 
a  means  of  paying  debts  by  needy  members  of  Parliament. 
The  rector  sealed  his  epistles  with  an  immense  coat  of  arms, 
and  showed  by  the  care  with  which  he  had  performed  this  cere- 
mony that  he  expected  they  should  be  cut  open,  not  broken 
by  any  thoughtless  or  impatient  hand.  Now,  Miss  Jenkyns' 
letters  were  of  a  later  date  in  form  and  writing.  She  wrote  on 
the  square  sheet  which  we  have  learned  to  call  old-fashioned. 
Her  hand  was  admirably  calculated,  together  with  her  use  of 
many-syllabled  words,  to  lill  up  a  sheet,  and  then  came  the 
pride  and  delight  of  crossing.  Poor  Miss  Matty  got  sadly 
])U7.zled  with  tliis,  for  the  words  gathered  size  like  snowballs, 
and  towards  tlie  end  of  her  letter  Miss  Jenkyns  used  to  Income 
quite  sesquipedalian.  In  one  to  her  father,  slightly  theological 
and  controversial  in  its  tone,  she  liad  s])oken  of  Herod,  Tetrarch 
of  Idumea.  Miss  Matty  read  it  "  Ilcrod,  Petrarcli  of  Etruria," 
and  was  just  as  well  pleased  as  if  she  had  been  right. 

I  can't  (|int(!  remember  the  date,  l)ut  I  think  it  was  in  1805 
that  Miss  Jenkyns  wrote  tlie  longest  series  of  letters  —  on 
occasion  of  her  absence  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  near  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. These  friends  were  intimate  with  the  com- 
mandant of  tiio  garrison  there,  and  heard  from  him  of  all  the 
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preparations  that  were  being  made  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Buonaparte,  which  some  people  imagined  might  take  place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  Miss  Jenkyns  was  evidently  very 
much  alarmed  ;  and  the  first  part  of  her  letters  was  often 
written  in  pretty  intelligible  English,  conveying  particulars  of 
the  preparations  which  were  made  in  the  family  with  whom 
she  was  residing  against  the  dreaded  event ;  tlie  bundles  of 
clothes  that  were  packed  up  ready  for  a  flight  to  Alston  Moor 
(a  wild  hilly  piece  of  ground  between  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland)  ;  the  signal  that  was  to  be  given  for  this  flight, 
and  for  the  simultaneous  turning  out  of  the  volunteers  under 
arms  —  which  said  signal  was  to  consist  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
in  ringing  the  church  bells  in  a  particular  and  ominous  manner. 
One  day,  when  Miss  Jenkyns  and  her  hosts  were  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Newcastle,  this  warning  summons  was  actually  given 
(not  a  very  wise  proceeding,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  moral 
attached  to  the  fable  of  the  Boy  and  the  Wolf ;  but  so  it  was), 
and  Miss  Jenkyns,  hardly  recovered  from  her  fright,  wrote  the 
next  day  to  describe  the  sound,  the  breathless  shock,  the  hurry 
and  alarm ;  and  then,  taking  breath,  she  added,  "  How  trivial, 
my  dear  father,  do  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  last  evening 
appear,  at  the  present  moment,  to  calm  and  inquiring  minds  I  " 
And  here  Miss  Matty  broke  in  with  — 

"  But,  indeed,  my  dear,  they  were  not  at  all  trivial  or 
trifling  at  the  time.  I  know  I  used  to  wake  up  in  the  night 
many  a  time  and  think  I  heard  the  tramp  of  the  French  enter- 
ing Cranford.  Many  people  talked  of  hiding  themselves  in 
the  salt  mines  —  and  meat  would  have  kept  capitally  down 
there,  only  perhaps  we  should  have  been  thirsty.  And  my 
father  preached  a  whole  set  of  sermons  on  the  occasion  ;  one 
set  in  the  mornings,  all  about  David  and  Goliath,  to  spirit  up 
the  people  to  fighting  with  spades  or  bricks,  if  need  were ; 
and  the  other  set  in  the  afternoons,  proving  that  Napoleon 
(that  was  another  name  for  Bon}^  as  we  used  to  call  him) 
was  all  the  same  as  an  Apollyon  and  Abaddon.  I  remember 
my  father  rather  thought  he  should  be  asked  to  print  this 
last  set ;  but  the  parish  had  perhaps  had  enough  of  them  with 
hearing." 

Peter  Marmaduke  Arley  Jenkyns  ("  poor  Peter !  "  as  Miss 
Matty  began  to  call  him)  was  at  school  at  Shrewsbury  by 
this  time.  The  rector  took  up  his  pen,  and  rubbed  up  his 
Latin   once   more,  to   correspond  with  his  boy.     It  was  very 
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clear  that  the  lad's  were  what  are  called  show  letters.  They 
were  of  a  highly  mental  description,  giving  an  account  of  his 
studies,  and  his  intellectual  hopes  of  various  kinds,  with  an 
occasional  quotation  from  the  classics ;  but,  now  and  then, 
the  animal  nature  broke  out  in  such  a  little  sentence  as  this, 
evidently  written  in  a  trembling  hurry,  after  the  letter  had 
been  inspected  :  ''  ]\Iother  dear,  do  send  me  a  cake,  and  put 
plenty  of  citron  in."  The  "mother  dear"  probably  answered 
her  boy  in  the  form  of  cakes  and  "  goody,"  for  there  were  none 
of  her  letters  among  this  set ;  but  a  whole  collection  of  the 
rector's,  to  whom  the  Latin  in  his  boy's  letters  was  like  a 
trumpet  to  thp  old  war  horse.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
Latin,  certainly,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  an  ornamental  language, 
but  not  very  useful,  I  think  —  at  least  to  judge  from  the  bits 
I  remember  out  of  the  rector's  letters.  One  was,  "  You  have 
not  got  that  town  in  your  map  of  Ireland;  but  Bonus  Ber- 
nards non  viclet  omnia,  as  the  Proverbia  say."  Presently  it 
became  very  evident  that  "  poor  Peter  "  got  himself  into  many 
scrapes.  There  were  letters  of  stilted  penitence  to  his  father, 
for  some  wrongdoing;  and  among  them  all  was  a  badly 
written,  badly  sealed,  badly  directed,  blotted  note  —  "  My  dear, 
dear,  dear,  dearest  mother,  I  will  be  a  better  boy ;  I  will, 
indeed ;  but  don't,  please,  be  ill  for  me ;  I  am  not  worth  it ; 
])ut  I  will  be  good,  darling  mother." 

i\Iiss  ]\Latty  could  not  speak  for  crying,  after  she  had  read 
this  note.  She  gave  it  to  me  in  silence,  and  then  got  up  and 
took  it  to  her  sacred  recesses  in  her  own  room,  for  fear,  by 
any  chance,  it  might  get  burnt.  "  Poor  Peter !  "  she  said  ; 
"  he  was  always  in  scrapes ;  he  was  too  easy.  They  led  him 
wrong,  and  then  left  him  in  the  lurch.  But  he  was  too  fond 
of  mischief.     He  could  never  resist  a  joke.     Poor  Peter  !  " 

VrsiTiNG, 

One  morning,  as  Miss  Matty  and  I  sat  at  our  work  —  it 
was  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  Miss  Matty  had  not  changed 
the  cap  with  yellow  ribbons  that  had  been  Miss  Jenkyns' 
l)est,  and  wliich  Miss  Matty  was  now  wearing  out  in  private, 
])utting  on  the  one  made  in  imitation  of  Mrs.  Jamieson's  at 
all  times  when  bhe  expected  to  l)e  seen  —  ALartlia  came  up, 
and  asked  if  Miss  Betty  Barker  might  speak  to  her  mistress. 
Miss  Matty  assented,  and  quickly  disappeared  to  change  the 
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yellow  ribbons,  while  Miss  Barker  came  upstairs ;  but,  as  she 
had  forgotten  her  spectacles,  and  was  rather  flurried  by  the 
unusual  time  of  the  visit,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  her  return 
with  one  cap  on  the  top  of  the  other.  She  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it  herself,  and  looked  at  us  with  bland  satisfaction. 
Nor  do  I  think  Miss  Barker  perceived  it;  for,  putting  aside 
the  little  circumstance  that  she  was  not  so  young  as  she  had 
been,  she  was  very  much  absorbed  in  her  errand,  which  she 
delivered  herself  of  with  an  oppressive  modesty  that  found 
vent  in  endless  apologies. 

INIiss  Betty  Barker  was  the  daughter  of  the  old  clerk  at 
Cranford  who  had  officiated  in  Mr.  Jenkyns'  time.  She  and 
her  sister  had  had  pretty  good  situations  as  ladies'  maids,  and 
had  saved  money  enough  to  set  up  a  milliner's  shop,  which  had 
been  patronized  by  the  ladies  in  the  neighborhood.  Lady 
Arley,  for  instance,  would  occasionally  give  Miss  Barkers  the 
pattern  of  an  old  cap  of  hers,  which  they  immediately  copied 
and  circulated  among  the  elite  of  Cranford.  I  say  the  Slite^  for 
]\liss  Barkers  had  caught  the  trick  of  the  place,  and  piqued 
themselves  upon  their  "aristocratic  connection."  They  would 
not  sell  their  caps  and  ribbons  to  any  one  without  a  pedigree. 
i\Iany  a  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  turned  away  huffed  from 
j\liss  Barkers'  select  millinery.  And  went  rather  to  the  uni- 
versal shop,  where  the  profits  of  brown  soap  and  moist  sugar 
enabled  the  proprietor  to  go  straight  to  (Paris,  he  said,  until 
he  found  his  customers  too  patriotic  and  John  Bullish  to  wear 
what  the  Mounseers  wore)  London,  where,  as  he  often  told  his 
customers.  Queen  Adelaide  had  appeared,  only  the  very  week 
before,  in  a  cap  exactly  like  the  one  he  showed  them,  trimmed 
with  yellow  and  blue  ribbons,  and  had  been  complimented  by 
King  William  on  the  becoming  nature  of  her  headdress. 

Miss  Barkers,  who  confined  themselves  to  truth,  and  did 
not  approve  of  miscellaneous  customers,  throve  notwithstand- 
ing. The)''  were  self-denying,  good  people.  Many  a  time  have 
I  seen  the  eldest  of  them  (she  that  had  been  maid  to  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son)  carrying  out  some  delicate  mess  to  a  poor  person.  They 
only  aped  their  betters  in  having  "  nothing  to  do "  with  the 
class  immediately  below  theirs.  And  when  Miss  Barker  died, 
their  profits  and  income  were  found  to  be  such  that  Miss  Betty 
was  justified  in  shutting  up  shop  and  retiring  from  business. 
She  also  (as  1  think  I  have  before  said)  set  up  her  cow  ;  a  mark 
of  respectability  in  Cranford  almost  as  decided  as  setting  up  a 
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gig  is  among  some  people.  She  dressed  finer  than  any  lady  in 
Cranford  ;  and  we  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  it  was  understood 
that  she  was  wearing  out  all  the  bonnets  and  caps  and  outra- 
geous ribbons  which  had  once  formed  her  stock  in  trade.  It  was 
five  or  six  years  since  she  had  given  up  shop,  so  in  any  other 
place  than  Cranford  her  dress  might  liave  been  considered 
passee. 

And  now  Miss  Betty  Barker  had  called  to  invite  INIiss  Matty 
to  tea  at  her  house  on  the  following  Tuesday.  She  gave  me  also 
an  impromptu  invitation,  as  I  happened  to  be  a  visitor  —  though 
1  could  see  she  had  a  little  fear  lest,  since  my  father  had  gone  to 
live  in  Drumble,  he  might  have  engaged  in  that  "  horrid  cotton 
trade,"  and  so  dragged  his  family  down  out  of  "aristocratic 
society."  She  prefaced  this  invitation  with  so  many  apologies 
that  she  quite  excited  my  curiosity.  "  Her  presumption  "  was 
to  be  excused.  What  had  she  been  doing?  She  seemed  so 
overpowered  by  it,  I  could,  only  think  that  she  had  been  writ- 
ing to  Queen  Adelaide  to  ask  for  a  receipt  for  washing  lace ; 
but  the  act  which  she  so  characterized  was  only  an  invitation 
she  had  carried  to  her  sister's  former  mistress,  ^Irs.  Jamieson. 
"  Her  former  occupation  considered,  could  Miss  INIatty  excuse 
tlie  liberty?"  Ah  !  thought  I,  she  has  found  out  that  double 
cap,  and  is  going  to  rectify  Miss  Matty's  headdress.  No  !  it 
was  simply  to  extend  her  invitation  to  INIiss  Matty  and  to  me. 
Miss  Matty  bowed  acceptance  ;  and  I  wondered  that,  in  the 
graceful  action,  she  did  not  feel  the  unusual  weight  and  ex- 
traordinary height  of  her  headdress.  But  I  do  not  think  she 
did,  for  she  recovered  her  l)alance,  and  went  on  talking  to  Miss 
lietty  in  a  kind,  condescending  manner,  very  different  from  tlie 
fidgety  way  she  would  have  had  if  she  had  suspected  how  sin- 
gular lier  appearance  was. 

"Mrs.  Jamieson  is  coming,  I  think  you  said?"  asked  Miss 
Matty. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Jamieson  most  kindly  and  condescendingly 
said  she  would  be  liappy  to  come.  One  little  stipulation  she 
made,  that  she  should  bring  Carlo.  I  told  her  that  if  I  had  a 
weakness,  it  was  for  dogs." 

"And  Miss  Pole?"  questioned  Miss  Matty,  Aviio  was  think- 
ing of  her  pool  at  Preference,  in  which  Carlo  would  not  be 
Hvailable  as  a  jiartn^r. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Pole.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
think  of  asking  her  until  1  had  asked  you,  madam  —  the  rector'.s 
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daughter,  marlam.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  forget  the  situation 
my  father  held  under  yours." 

"  And  Mrs.  Forrester,  of  course  ?  " 

"And  Mrs.  Forrester.  I  thought,  in  fact,  of  going  to  her 
before  I  went  to  Miss  Pole.  Although  her  circumstances  are 
changed,  madam,  she  was  born  a  Tyrrell,  and  we  can  never 
forget  her  alliance  to  the  Bigges,  of  Bigelow  Hall." 

Miss  Matty  cared  much  more  for  the  little  circumstance  of 
her  being  a  very  good  card  player. 

"  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  —  I  suppose " 

"  No,  madam.  I  must  draw  a  line  somewhere.  Mrs.  Ja- 
mieson  would  not,  1  think,  like  to  meet  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  —  but  I  cannot 
think  her  fit  society  for  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Jamieson  and  Miss 
Matilda  Jenkyns." 

Miss  Betty  Barker  bowed  low  to  Miss  Matty,  and  pursed 
up  her  mouth.  She  looked  at  me  with  sidelong  dignity,  as 
much  as  to  say,  although  a  retired  milliner,  she  was  no  demo- 
crat, and  understood  the  difference  of  ranks. 

"  May  I  beg  you  to  come  as  near  half-past  six,  to  my  little 
dwelling,  as  possible,  Miss  Matilda  ?  Mrs.  Jamieson  dines  at 
five,  but  has  kindly  promised  not  to  delay  her  visit  beyond  that 
time  —  half-past  six."  And  with  a  swimming  courtesy  Miss 
Betty  Barker  took  her  leave. 

My  prophetic  soul  foretold  a  visit  that  afternoon  from  Miss 
Pole,  who  usually  came  to  call  on  Miss  Matilda  after  any  event 
—  or  indeed  m  sight  of  any  event  —  to  talk  it  over  with  her. 

"  Miss  Betty  told  me  it  was  to  be  a  choice  and  select  few," 
said  Miss  Pole,  as  she  and  Miss  INIatty  compared  notes. 

"  Yes,  so  she  said.     Not  even  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam." 

Now  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  was  the  widowed  sister  of  the  Cran- 
ford  surgeon,  whom  I  have  named  before.  Their  parents  were 
respectable  farmers,  content  with  their  station.  The  name  of 
these  good  people  was  Hoggins.  Mr.  Hoggins  was  the  Cran- 
ford  doctor  now;  we  disliked  the  name  and  considered  it  coarse; 
but,  as  Miss  Jenkyns  said,  if  he  changed  it  to  Piggins  it  would 
not  be  much  better.  We  had  hoped  to  discover  a  relationship 
between  him  and  that  Marchioness  of  Exeter  whose  name  was 
Molly  Hoggins  ;  but  the  man,  careless  of  his  own  interests, 
utterly  ignored  and  denied  any  such  relationship,  although,  as 
dear  Miss  Jenkyns  had  said,  he  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  and 
the  same  Christian  names  were  very  apt  to  run  in  families. 
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Soon  after  Miss  Mary  Hoggins  married  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  she 
disappeared  from  the  neigliborhood  for  many  years.  She  did 
not  move  in  a  sphere  in  Cranford  society  sufficiently  high  to 
make  any  of  us  care  to  know  what  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  was.  He 
died  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  without  our  ever  having 
thought  about  him  at  all.  And  then  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  reap- 
peared in  Cranford  ("  as  bold  as  a  lion,"  Miss  Pole  said),  a 
well-to-do  widow,  dressed  in  rustling  black  silk,  so  soon  after 
her  husband's  death  that  poor  jNIiss  Jenkyns  was  justified  in  the 
remark  she  made,  that  "  bombazine  would  have  shown  a  deeper 
sense  of  her  loss." 

I  remember  the  convocation  of  ladies  who  assembled  to 
decide  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  should  be  called  upon 
by  the  old  blue-blooded  inhabitants  of  Cranford.  She  had 
taken  a  large  rambling  house  which  had  been  usually  consid- 
ered to  confer  a  patent  of  gentility  upon  its  tenant,  because, 
once  upon  a  time,  seventy  or  eighty  years  before,  the  spinster 
daughter  of  an  earl  had  resided  in  it.  I  am  not  sure  if  the 
inliabiting  this  house  was  not  also  believed  to  convey  some  un- 
usual power  of  intellect;  for  the  earl's  daughter,  Lady  Jane,  had 
a  sister.  Lady  Anne,  who  had  married  a  general  ollicer  in  the 
time  of  the  American  war,  and  this  general  officer  had  written 
one  or  two  comedies  wliich  were  still  acted  on  the  London 
boards,  and  wliich,  when  we  saw  them  advertised,  made  us  all 
draw  up,  and  feel  that  Drury  Lane  was  paying  a  very  pretty 
compliment  to  Cranford.  Still,  it  Avas  not  at  all  a  settled  thing 
that  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  was  to  be  visited,  when  dear  Miss  Jen- 
kyns died  ;  and,  with  her,  something  of  the  clear  knowledge 
of  the  strict  code  of  gentility  went  out  too.  As  Miss  Pole 
observed,  "  As  most  of  the  ladies  of  good  family  in  Cranford 
were  elderly  spinsters,  or  widows  without  children,  if  we  did 
not  relax  a  little,  and  become  less  exclusive,  by  and  by  we  should 
have  no  society  at  all." 

Mrs.  Forrester  continued  on  the  same  side. 

"She  bad  always  unrlorstood  that  Fitz  meant  something 
aristocratic;  there  was  Fitz-Iioy  —  she  thought  that  some  of 
the  King's  children  liad  been  called  Fitz-Roy;  and  there  Avas 
Kitz-Clarence  now  —  they  were  the  children  of  dear  good  King 
William  the  Fourth.  Fitz-Adam!  — it  was  a  pretty  name,  and 
slie  thought  it  very  probably  meant  '  (^hild  of  Adam.'  No  one, 
who  had  not  some  good  l)lood  in  ihv'iv  veins,  would  dare  to  be 
called  Fitz  ;  there  was  a  deal  in  a  name  —  she  had  had  a  cousin 
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wlio  spelt  his  name  with  two  little  iT's  —  ffoiilkes  —  and  he 
always  looked  down  upon  capital  letters,  and  said  they  belonged 
to  lately  invented  families.  She  had  been  afraid  he  would  die 
a  bachelor,  he  was  so  very  choice.  When  he  met  with  a  Mrs. 
ffarringdon,  at  a  watering  place,  he  took  to  her  immediately  ; 
and  a  very  pretty  genteel  woman  she  was  —  a  widow  with  a 
very  good  fortune  ;  and  *  my  cousin,'  Mr.  ffoulkes,  married  her  ; 
and  it  was  all  owing  to  her  two  little  ff's." 

Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  did  not  stand  a  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
Mr.  Fitz-anything  in  Cranford,  so  that  could  not  have  been  her 
motive  for  settling  there.  Miss  Matty  thought  it  might  have 
been  the  hope  of  being  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  place, 
which  would  certainly  be  a  very  agreeable  rise  for  ci-devant  Miss 
Hoggins ;  and  if  this  had  been  her  hope  it  would  be  cruel  to  dis- 
appoint her. 

So  everybody  called  upon  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  —  everybody  but 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  who  used  to  show  how  honorable  she  was  by 
never  seeing  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  Avhen  they  met  at  the  Cranford 
parties.  There  would  be  only  eight  or  ten  ladies  in  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  was  the  largest  of  all,  and  she  invariably 
used  to  stand  up  when  Mrs.  Jamieson  came  in,  and  courtesy  very 
low  to  her  whenever  she  turned  in  her  direction  —  so  low,  in 
fact,  that  I  think  Mrs.  Jamieson  must  have  looked  at  the  wall 
above  her,  for  she  never  moved  a  muscle  of  her  face,  no  more 
than  if  she  had  not  seen  her.     Still  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  persevered. 

The  spring  evenings  were  getting  bright  and  long  when 
three  or  four  ladies  in  calashes  met  at  Miss  Barker's  door.  Do 
you  know  what  a  calash  is  ?  It  is  a  covering  worn  over  caps, 
not  unlike  the  heads  fastened  on  old-fashioned  gigs  ;  but  some- 
times it  is  not  quite  so  large.  This  kind  of  headgear  always 
made  an  awful  impression  on  the  children  in  Cranford  ;  and 
now  two  or  three  left  off  their  play  in  the  quiet,  sunny,  little 
street,  and  gathered  in  wondering  silence  round  Miss  Pole, 
Miss  Matty,  and  myself.  We  were  silent  too,  so  that  we  could 
hear  loud  suppressed  whispers  inside  jVIiss  Barker's  house : 
"  Wait,  Peggy  !  Wait  till  I've  run  upstairs  and  washed  my 
hands.     When  I  cough,  open  the  door  ;  I'll  not  be  a  minute." 

And,  true  enough,  it  was  not  a  minute  before  we  heard  a 
noise,  between  a  sneeze  and  a  crow  ;  on  which  the  door  flew 
open.  Behind  it  stood  a  round-eyed  maiden,  all  aghast  at  the 
honorable  company  of  calashes,  who  marched  in  without  a  word. 
She  recovered  presence  of  mind  enough  to  usher  us  into  a  small 
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room,  wliicli  had  been  the  shop,  but  was  now  converted  into  a 
temporary  dressing  room.  There  we  unpinned  and  shook  our- 
selves, and  arranged  our  features  before  the  glass  into  a  sweet 
and  gracious  company  face  ;  and  then,  bowing  backwards,  Math 
"After  you,  ma'am,"  we  allowed  Mrs.  Forrester  to  take  preced- 
ence up  the  narrow  staircase  that  led  to  jMiss  Barker's  drawing 
room.  There  she  sat,  as  stately  and  composed  as  though  we 
had  never  heard  that  odd-sounding  cough,  from  which  her 
throat  must  have  been  even  then  sore  and  rough.  Kind,  gentle, 
shabbily  dressed  Mrs.  Forrester  was  immediately  conducted  to 
the  second  place  of  honor  —  a  seat  arranged  something  like 
Prince  Albert's  near  the  Queen's — good,  but  not  so  good.  The 
place  of  preeminence  was,  of  course,  reserved  for  the  Honor- 
able Mrs.  Jamieson,  who  presently  came  panting  up  the  stairs 
—  Carlo  rusliing  round  her  on  her  progress,  as  if  he  meant  to 
trip  her  up. 

And  now  Miss  Betty  Barker  was  a  proud  and  happy  Avoman  ! 
She  stirred  the  fire,  and  shut  the  door,  and  sat  as  near  to  it  as 
she  could,  quite  on  the  edge  of  her  chair.  When  Peggy  came 
in,  tottering  under  the  weight  of  the  tea  tray,  I  noticed  that 
Miss  Barker  was  sadly  afraid  lest  Peggy  should  not  keep  her 
distance  sufficiently.  She  and  lier  mistress  were  on  ver}' 
familiar  terms  in  their  everyday  intercourse,  and  Peggy  wanted 
now  to  make  several  little  confidences  to  her,  which  INIiss 
Barker  was  on  tlior]is  to  hear,  but  which  she  thought  it  her 
duty,  as  a  lady,  to  repress.  So  she  turned  away  from  all 
Peggy's  asides  and  signs  ;  but  she  made  one  or  two  very  mal- 
apropos answers  to  wliat  was  said  ;  and  at  last,  seized  with  a 
bright  idea,  she  exclaimed,  "  Poor,  sweet  Carlo  !  I'm  forget- 
ting him.  Come  downstairs  with  me,  poor  ittie  doggie,  and  it 
shall  have  its  tea,  it  shall  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  bland  and  benignant  as  be- 
fore ;  Imt  I  thought  slie  had  fm*gottcn  to  give  tlie  "poor  ittie 
doggie"  anytliing  to  eat,  jndging  by  the  avidity  Avith  which  he 
Kwalli)wed  down  chance  pieces  of  cake.  'I'lie  t^^a  tray  was  abun- 
dantly loaded  —  I  Avas  pleased  to  see  it,  I  Avas  so  hungry;  but 
I  Avas  afraid  tlio  ladies  present  might  tliink  it  vulgarly  heaped 
up.  I  kiioAv  tliey  AVf)ul(l  have  done  so  at  their  own  liouses  ; 
V)ut  KomohoAV  the  licaps  disappeared  here.  I  saAV  Mrs.  Jamieson 
eating  seedcake,  slowly  and  considerately,  as  she  did  every- 
thing ,  and  T  Avas  rather  surprised,  for  I  knoAV  she  had  told  us, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  last  part}-,  that  she  never  had  it  in  licr 
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house,  it  reminded  her  so  much  of  scented  soap.  She  always 
gave  us  Savoy  biscuits.  However,  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  kindly 
indulgent  to  Miss  Barker's  want  of  knowledge  of  the  customs 
of  high  life  ;  and  to  spare  her  feelings,  ate  three  large  pieces  of 
seedcake,  with  a  placid,  ruminating  expression  of  countenance, 
not  unlike  a  cow's. 

After  tea  there  was  some  little  demur  and  difficulty.  We 
were  six  in  number  ;  four  could  play  at  Preference,  and  for  the 
other  two  there  was  Cribbage.  But  all,  except  myself  (I  was 
rather  afraid  of  the  Cranford  ladies  at  cards,  for  it  was  the  most 
earnest  and  serious  business  they  ever  engaged  in),  were  anxious 
to  be  of  the  "pool."  Even  Miss  Barker,  while  declaring  she 
did  not  know  Spadille  from  Mauille,  was  evidently  hankering 
to  take  a  hand.  The  dilemma  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  a 
singular  kind  of  noise.  If  a  Baron's  daughter-in-law  could  ever 
be  supposed  to  snore,  1  should  have  said  Mrs.  Jamieson  did  so 
then  ;  for,  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  inclined  to 
doze  by  nature,  the  temptation  of  that  very  comfortable  arm- 
chair had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  nod- 
ding. Once  or  twice  she  opened  her  eyes  with  an  effort,  and 
calmly  but  unconsciously  smiled  upon  us  ;  but,  by  and  by,  even 
her  benevolence  was  not  equal  to  this  exertion,  and  she  was 
sound  asleep. 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,"  whispered  Miss  Barker  at  the 
card  table  to  her  three  opponents,  wliom,  notwithstanding  her 
ignorance  of  the  game,  she  was  "  basting  "  most  unmercifully  — 
"  very  gratifying  indeed,  to  see  how  completely  Mrs.  Jamieson 
feels  at  home  in  my  poor  little  dwelling  ;  she  could  not  have 
paid  me  a  greater  compliment." 

Miss  Barker  provided  me  with  some  literature  in  the  shape 
of  three  or  four  handsomely  bound  fashion  books,  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  observing,  as  she  put  a  little  table  and  a  candle  for 
my  especial  benefit,  that  slie  knew  young  people  liked  to  look  at 
pictures.  Carlo  lay  and  snorted,  and  started  at  his  mistress' 
feet.     He,  too,  was  quite  at  home. 

The  card  table  was  an  animated  scene  to  watch  :  four  ladies' 
heads,  with  niddle-noddling  caps,  all  nearly  meeting  over  the 
middle  of  the  table  in  their  eagerness  to  whisper  quick  enough 
and  loud  enough  :  and  every  now  and  then  came  Miss  Barker's 
"  Hush,  ladies  I   if  you  please,  hush !  Mrs.  Jamieson  is  asleep." 

It  was  very  difficult  to  steer  clear  between  Mrs.  Forrester's 
deafness   and  Mrs.  Jamicson's   sleepiness.     But   Miss  Barker 
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managed  her  arduous  task  well.  She  repeated  the  whisper  to 
Mrs.  Forrester,  distorting  her  face  considerably,  in  order  to 
show,  by  the  motions  of  her  lips,  what  was  said  ;  and  then  she 
smiled  kindly  all  round  at  us,  and  murmured  to  herself,  ''•  Very 
gratifying  indeed  ;  I  wish  my  poor  sister  had  been  alive  to  see 
this  day." 

Presently  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open  ;  Carlo  started  to 
his  feet,  with  a  loud  snapping  bark,  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  awoke  ; 
or,  perhaps,  she  had  not  been  asleep,  —  as  she  said  almost 
directly,  the  room  had  been  so  light  she  had  been  glad  to  keep 
her  eyes  shut,  —  but  had  been  listening  with  great  interest  to  all 
our  amusing  and  agreeable  conversation.  Peggy  came  in  once 
more,  red  with  importance.  Another  tray  !  "  Oh,  gentility !  " 
thought  I,  '•  can  you  endure  this  last  shock  ?  ''  For  Miss  Barker 
had  ordered  (nay,  1  doubt  not,  prepared,  although  she  did  say, 
"  Why  !  Peggy,  what  have  you  brought  us  ?  "  and  looked  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  the  unexpected  pletisure)  all  sorts  of  good 
things  for  supper  —  scalloped  oysters,  potted  lobsters,  jelly,  a 
dish  called  "little  Cupids"  (which  AViis  in  great  favor  with  the 
Cranford  ladies,  although  too  expensive  to  be  given,  except  on 
solemn  and  state  occasions  —  macaroons  sopped  in  brandy,  I 
should  have  called  it,  if  I  had  not  known  its  more  retined  and 
classical  name).  In  short,  we  were  evidently  to  be  feasted  with 
all  that  was  sweetest  and  best ;  and  we  thought  it  better  to  sub- 
mit graciously,  even  at  the  cost  of  our  gentility  —  which  never 
ate  suppers  in  general,  but  which,  like  most  non-supper  eaters, 
was  particularly  hungry  on  all  special  occasions. 

.  Miss  Barker,  in  her  former  sphere,  had,  I  dare  say,  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  beverage  they  call  cherry  brandy.  We 
none  of  us  liad  ever  seen  such  a  thing,  and  rather  shrank  back 
when  she  proffered  it  us  —  "  just  a  little,  leetle  glass,  ladies  ; 
after  the  oysters  and  lobsters,  you  know.  Shellfish  are  some- 
times thought  not  very  wholesome."  We  all  shook  our  heads 
like  female  mandarins;  but,  at  last,  Mrs.  .Jamieson  suffered  her- 
self to  be  persuaded,  and  we  followed  her  lead.  It  was  not 
exactly  unpalatable,  though  so  hot  and  so  .strong  that  we  thought 
ourselves  Ixmiid  to  give  evidence  that  we  were  not  accustomed 
to  such  things  by  coughing  terribly  —  almost  as  strangely  us 
Miss  Barker  had  done,  before  we  were  admitted  by  Peggy. 

"It's  very  strong,"  said   Miss  Pole,   as  she  put   down   her 
empty  glass;   ''  I  do  believe  there's  spirit  in  it." 

"  Only  a  little  (Iroj)  —  just  necessary  to  make  it  keep,"  said 
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Miss  Barker,  "  You  know  we  put  brandy  paper  over  preserves 
to  make  them  keep.  I  often  feel  tipsy  myself  from  eating 
damson  tart." 

I  question  whether  damson  tart  would  have  opened  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  heart  as  the  cherry  brandy  did ;  but  she  told  us  of  a 
coming  event,  respecting  which  she  had  been  quite  silent  till 
that  moment. 

"  JNIy  sister-in-law,  Lady  Glenmire,  is  coming  to  stay  with 
me." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  "  Indeed  !  "  and  then  a  pause.  Each 
one  rapidly  reviewed  her  wardrobe,  as  to  its  fitness  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  a  Baron's  widow ;  for,  of  course,  a  series  of 
small  festivals  were  always  held  in  Cranford  on  the  arrival 
of  a  visitor  at  any  of  our  friends'  houses.  We  felt  ver}'-  pleas- 
antly excited  on  the  present  occasion. 

Not  long  after  this  the  maids  and  the  lanterns  were  an- 
nounced. Mrs.  Jamieson  had  the  sedan  chair,  which  had 
squeezed  itself  into  Miss  Barker's  narrow  lobby  with  some 
difficulty,  and  most  literally  "stopped  the  way."  It  required 
some  skillful  maneuvering  on  the  part  of  the  old  chairmen 
(shoemakers  by  day,  but  when  summoned  to  carry  the  sedan 
dressed  up  in  a  strange  old  livery  —  long  greatcoats,  with 
small  capes,  coeval  with  the  sedan,  and  similar  to  the  dress  of 
the  class  in  Hogarth's  pictures)  to  edge,  and  back,  and  try  at 
it  again,  and  finally  to  succeed  in  carrying  their  burden  out 
of  Miss  Barker's  front  door.  Then  we  heard  their  quick  pit- 
apat along  the  quiet  little  street  as  we  put  on  our  calashes 
and  pinned  up  our  gowns  ;  Miss  Barker  hovering  about  us  with 
offers  of  help,  which,  if  she  had  not  remembered  her  former 
occupation,  and  wished  us  to  forget  it,  would  have  been  much 
more  pressing. 

FAIR   INES. 

By  THOMAS  HOOD. 
(For  biographical  sketch,  see  page  6094.) 

0  SAW  ye  not  fair  Ines  ? 
She's  gone  into  the  west, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun  is  down, 
And  rob  the  world  of  rest : 
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She  took  our  daylight  with  her, 
The  smiles  that  we  love  best, 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  cheek, 
And  pearls  upon  her  breast. 

0  turn  again,  fair  Ines, 
Before  the  fall  of  night, 

For  fear  the  moon  should  shine  alone, 

And  stars  unrivaled  bright ; 

And  blessed  will  the  lover  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  light, 

And  breathes  the  love  against  thy  cheek 

1  dare  not  even  write ! 

Would  I  had  been,  fair  Ines, 

That  gallant  cavalier, 

"Who  rode  so  gayly  by  thy  side. 

And  whispered  thee  so  near !  — 

Were  there  no  bonny  dames  at  home, 

Or  no  true  lovers  here, 

That  he  should  cross  the  seas  to  win 

The  dearest  of  the  dear  ? 

I  saw  thee,  lovely  Ines, 

Descend  along  the  shore. 

With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen. 

And  banners  waved  before : 

And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay, 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore ;  — 

it  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream, 

—  If  it  had  been  no  more  I 

Alas,  alas  !  fair  Ines, 

She  went  away  with  song. 

With  music  waiting  on  her  steps. 

And  shoutings  of  the  throng ; 

lint  some  were  sad,  and  felt  no  mirth. 

But  only  music's  wrong, 

In  sounds  that  sang  farewell,  farewell, 

To  her  you've  loved  so  long. 

Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines! 
That  vessel  never  born 
So  fair  a  lady  on  its  dfck, 
Nor  danced  so  light  before, — 


(  ii.\i;l<»  iri;  i:i;(».\  IK 
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Alas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea, 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore ! 

The  smile  that  blessed  one  lover's  heart 

Has  broken  many  more ! 
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By  charlotte  BRONTE. 

[Charlotte  Bronte,  the  celebrated  English  novelist,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  (really  Prunty),  rector  of  Haworth,  Yorkshire, 
where  she  was  horn,  April  21,  1816.  She  was  sent  to  school  at  Roe  Head,  and 
after  some  experience  as  a  governess  went  to  Brussels,  there  to  teach  English 
and  be  taught  French.  With  her  sisters,  Emily  and  Anne,  she  then  became 
engaged  in  writing  poems  and  novels,  Charlotte  assuming  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Currer  Bell."  In  1847  she  brought  out  "Jane  Eyre,"  which  had  an  instanta- 
neous success,  and  was  succeeded  by  "Shirley"  (1849),  "Villette"  (1853), 
"The  Professor"  (1855).  In  1854  she  married  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  had  been  for 
a  time  her  father's  curate,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  (March  31,  1855),  of  con- 
sumption, which  had  previously  carried  off  her  sisters.] 

The  Wedding  Day. 

"  Jane,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

I  rose.  There  were  no  groomsmen,  no  bridesmaids,  no  rela- 
tives to  wait  for  or  marshal,  —  none  but  ]\Ir.  Rochester  and  I. 
Mrs.  Fairfax  stood  in  the  hall  as  we  passed.  I  would  fain  have 
spoken  to  her,  but  my  hand  was  held  b}*  a  grasp  of  iron  :  I  was 
hurried  along  by  a  stride  I  could  hardly  follow  ;  and  to  look 
at  'Sir.  Rochester's  face  was  to  feel  that  not  a  second  of  delay 
would  be  tolerated  for  any  purpose.  I  wondered  what  other 
bridegroom  ever  looked  as  he  did  —  so  bent  up  to  a  purpose, 
so  grimly  resolute  :  or  who,  under  such  steadfast  brows,  ever 
revealed  such  flaming  and  flashing  eyes. 

I  know  not  whether  the  day  was  fair  or  foul ;  in  descend- 
ing the  drive,  I  gazed  neither  on  sky  nor  earth  :  my  heart  was 
with  my  eyes  ;  and  both  seemed  migrated  into  Mr.  Rochester's 
frame.  I  wanted  to  see  the  invisible  thing  on  which,  as  we 
went  along,  he  appeared  to  fasten  a  glance  fierce  and  fell.  I 
wanted  to  feel  the  thoughts  whose  force  he  seemed  breasting 
and  resisting. 

At  the  churchyard  wicket  he  stopped  :  he  discovered  I  was 
quite  out  of  breath. 

xiii. —  27 
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"Am  I  cruel  in  my  love?'"  he  said.  "  Delay  an  instant : 
lean  on  me,  Jane." 

And  now  1  can  recall  the  picture  of  the  gray  old  house 
of  God  rising  calm  before  me,  of  a  rook  wheeling  round  the 
steeple,  of  a  ruddy  morning  sky  beyond.  I  remember  some- 
thing, too,  of  the  green  grave  mounds  ;  and  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten, either,  two  figures  of  strangers,  straying  among  the  low 
hillocks,  and  reading  the  mementoes  graven  on  the  few  mossy 
headstones.  I  noticed  them,  because,  as  they  saw  us,  they 
passed  round  to  the  back  of  the  church  ;  and  I  doubted  not 
they  were  going  to  enter  by  the  side-aisle  door,  and  witness  the 
ceremony.  By  Mr.  Rochester  they  were  not  observed  :  he  was 
earnestly  looking  at  my  face,  from  which  the  blood  had,  I  dare 
say,  momentarily  fled :  for  I  felt  my  forehead  dewy,  and  my 
cheeks  and  lips  cold.  When  I  rallied,  which  I  soon  did,  he 
walked  gently  with  me  up  the  path  to  the  porch. 

We  entered  the  quiet  and  humble  temple  :  the  priest  waited 
in  his  white  surplice  at  the  lowly  altar,  the  clerk  beside  him. 
All  was  still :  two  shadows  only  moved  in  a  remote  corner. 
My  conjecture  had  been  correct :  the  strangers  had  slipped  in 
before  us,  and  they  now  stood  by  the  vault  of  the  Rochesters, 
tlieir  backs  toward  us,  viewing  through  the  rails  the  old  time- 
stained  marble  tomb,  where  a  kneeling  angel  guarded  the 
remains  of  Uamer  de  Rochester,  slain  at  IMarston  INIoor  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

Our  place  was  taken  at  the  communion  rails.  Hearing  a 
cautious  step  behind  me,  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  ;  one  of 
the  strangers  —  a  gentleman,  evidently  —  was  advancing  up  the 
chancel.  The  service  began.  The  explanation  of  the  intent 
of  matrimony  was  gone  through ;  and  then  the  clergyman 
came  a  step  farther  forward,  and,  bending  slightly  toward  Mr. 
Rochester,  went  on. 

"  1  require  and  charge  you  both  (as  you  will  answer  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  disclosed),  that  if  either  of  you  know  any  impediment  why 
ye  may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together  in  matrimony,  ye  do 
now  confess  it ;  for  be  ye  well  assured  that  so  many  as  are 
coupled  together  otherwise  than  God's  word  doth  allow,  are 
not  joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful." 

He  paused,  as  the  custom  is.  When  is  the  pause  after  that 
Kcntence  ever  l)roken  by  reply?  Not,  perhaps,  once  in  a  hun- 
dred ^'cars.     And  the  clergyman,  who  had  not  lifted  his  eyes 
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from  his  book,  and  had  hehl  his  breath  but  for  a  moment,  was 
proceeding  ;  his  hand  was  already  stretched  toward  Mr.  Roch- 
ester, as  his  lips  unclosed  to  ask,  "  Wilt  thou  liave  this  woman 
for  thy  wedded  v/ife  ?  "  —  when  a  distinct  and  near  voice  said, 
"  The  marriage  cannot  go  on  :  I  declare  the  existence  of  an 
impediment." 

The  clergyman  looked  up  at  the  speaker,  and  stood  mute  ; 
the  clerk  did  the  same  ;  Mr.  Rochester  moved  slightly,  as  if  an 
earthquake  had  rolled  under  his  feet  :  taking  a  firmer  footing, 
and  not  turning  his  head  or  eyes,  he  said,  "  Proceed." 

Profound  silence  fell  when  he  had  uttered  that  word,  with 
deep  but  low  intonation.  Presently  Mr.  Wood  said,  "I  cannot 
proceed  without  some  investigation  into  what  has  been  asserted, 
and  evidence  of  its  truth  or  falsehood." 

"  The  ceremony  is  quite  broken  off,"  subjoined  the  voice 
behind  us.  "  I  am  in  a  condition  to  prove  my  allegation  :  an 
insuperable  impediment  to  this  marriage  exists." 

Mr.  Rochester  heard,  but  heeded  not  :  he  stood  stubborn  and 
rigid,  making  no  movement  but  to  possess  himself  of  my  hand. 
What  a  hot  and  strong  grasp  he  had  !  —  and  how  like  quarried 
marble  was  his  pale,  firm,  massive  front  at  this  moment !  How 
his  eye  shone  still,  watchful  and  yet  wild  beneath ! 

Mr.  Wood  seemed  at  a  loss.  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
impediment  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  got  over  —  ex- 
plained away  ?  " 

''  Hardly,"  was  the  answer  :  "  I  have  called  it  insuperable, 
and  1  speak  advisedly." 

The  speaker  came  forward  and  leaned  on  the  rails.  He 
continued,  uttering  each  word  distinctly,  calmly,  steadily,  but 
not  loudly. 

"  It  simply  consists  in  the  existence  of  a  previous  marriage. 
Mr.  Rochester  has  a  wife  now  living." 

jNIy  nerves  vibrated  to  those  low-spoken  words  as  they  had 
never  vibrated  to  thunder  ;  my  blood  felt  their  subtle  violence 
as  it  had  never  felt  frost  or  fire  :  but  I  was  collected  and  in 
no  danger  of  swooning.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Rochester  :  I  made 
him  look  at  me.  His  whole  face  was  colorless  rock  :  his  eye 
was  both  spark  and  flint.  He  disavowed  nothing  :  he  seemed 
as  if  he  would  defy  all  things.  Without  speaking,  without 
smiling,  without  seeming  to  recognize  in  me  a  human  being, 
he  only  twined  my  waist  with  his  arm  and  riveted  me  to  his 
side. 
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"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  intruder. 

"My  name  is  Briggs,  a  solicitor  of Street,  London." 

"  And  you  would  thrust  on  me  a  wife  ?  " 

"I  would  remind  you  of  your  lady's  existence,  sir,  which 
the  law  recognizes,  if  you  do  not." 

"  Favor  me  with  an  account  of  her  —  with  her  name,  her 
parentage,  her  place  of  abode." 

"  Certainly."  Mr.  Briggs  calmly  took  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  read  out  in  a  sort  of  official,  nasal  voice  :  — 

" '  I  affirm  and  can  prove  that  on  the  20th  of  October, 
A.D. (a  date  of  fifteen  years  back),  Edward  Fairfax  Roch- 
ester, of  Thornfield  Hall,  in  the  county  of ,  and  of  Fern- 
dean  Manor,  in shire,  England,  was  married  to  my  sister, 

Bertha  Antoinetta  Mason,  daughter  of  Jonas  Mason,  merchant, 

and  of  Antoinetta,  his  wife,  a  Creole  —  at Church,  Spanish 

Town,  Jamaica.  The  record  of  the  marriage  will  be  found  in 
the  register  of  that  church  —  a  copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion.    Signed,  Richard  Mason.'" 

"  That  —  if  a  genuine  document  —  may  prove  I  have  been 
married,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  woman  mentioned 
therein  as  my  wife  is  still  living." 

"  She  was  living  three  months  ago,"  returned  the  lawyer. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  witness  to  the  fact,  whose  testimony  even  you,  sir, 
will  scarcely  controvert." 

"  Produce  him  —  or  go  to  hell." 

"1  will  produce  him  first  —  he  is  on  the  spot  :  Mr.  Mason, 
have  the  goodness  to  step  forward." 

Mr.  Rochester,  on  hearing  the  name,  set  his  teeth  ;  he  experi- 
enced, too,  a  sort  of  strong,  convulsive  quiver  ;  near  to  him  as  1 
was  I  felt  the  spasmodic  movement  of  fury  or  despair  run  through 
his  frame.  Tlie  second  stranger,  who  had  liitherto  lingered  in 
the  background,  now  drew  near  ;  a  pale  face  looked  over  the 
solicitor's  shoulder  —  yes,  it  was  Mason  himself.  Mr.  Roches- 
ter turned  and  glared  at  liim.  His  eye,  as  I  have  often  said, 
was  a  black  eye  ;  it  liad  now  a  tawny,  nay,  a  bloody  light  in  its 
gloom  ;  and  his  face  flushed  —  olive  cheek,  and  hueless  forehead 
received  a  glow,  as  from  spreading,  ascending  heart  fire  :  and 
ho  stirred,  lifted  his  strong  arm  —  ho  could  have  struck  Mason 
—  daslied  him  on  the  church  floor — sliocked  by  ruthless  blow 
the  breath  from  liis  body  —  but  Mason  shrank  away  and  cried 
faintly,  "  Good  God  I  "     Contempt  fell  cool  on  Mr.   Rochester 
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—  his  passion  died  as  if  a  blight  had  shriveled  it  up  :  he  only 
asked,  "  What  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

An  inaudible  reply  escaped  Mason's  white  lips. 

"■  The  devil  is  in  it  if  you  cannot  answer  distinctly.  I  again 
demand,  what  have  you  to  say?  " 

"  Sir  —  sir  "  —  interrupted  the  clergyman,  "  do  not  forget 
you  are  in  a  sacred  place."  Then  addressing  Mason,  he  in- 
quired gently,  "  Are  you  aware,  sir,  whether  or  not  this  gentle- 
man's wife  is  still  living?" 

"  Courage,"  urged  the  lawyer,  "  speak  out." 

"  She  is  now  living  at  Thornfield  Hall,"  said  Mason,  in 
more  articulate  tones  ;  "  I  saw  her  there  last  April.  I  am  her 
brother." 

"  At  Thornfield  Hall  I  "  ejaculated  the  clergyman.  "  Im- 
possible !  I  am  an  old  resident  in  this  neighborhood,  sir,  and 
I  never  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Rochester  at  Thornfield  Hall." 

I  saw  a  grim  smile  contort  Mr.  Rochester's  lip  and  he 
muttered,  "  No,  by  God  !  I  took  care  that  none  should  hear 
of  it,  or  of  her  under  that  name."  He  mused  ;  for  ten  minutes 
he  held  counsel  with  himself  :  he  formed  his  resolve,  and  an- 
nounced it :  "  Enough,  all  shall  bolt  out  at  once,  like  a  bullet 
from  the  barrel.  Wood,  close  your  book  and  take  off  your  sur- 
plice ;  John  Green  (to  the  clerk),  leave  the  church  :  there  will 
be  no  wedding  to-day."     The  men  obeyed. 

Mr.  Rochester  continued,  hardily  and  recklessly  :  "  Bigamy 
is  an  ugly  word  !  I  meant,  however,  to  be  a  bigamist :  but  fate 
has  outnianeuvered  me  ;  or  Providence  has  checked  me  —  per- 
haps the  last.  I  am  little  better  than  a  devil  at  this  moment ; 
and,  as  my  pastor  there  would  tell  me,  deserve  no  doubt  the 
sternest  judgments  of  God,  even  to  the  quenchless  fire  and 
deathless  worm.  Gentlemen,  my  plan  is  broken  up  !  what  this 
lawyer  and  his  client  say  is  true  :  I  have  been  married,  and 
the  woman  to  whom  I  was  married  lives  !  You  say  you  never 
heard  of  a  Mrs.  Rochester  at  the  house  up  yonder.  Wood  :  but 
I  dare  say  you  have  many  a  time  inclined  your  ear  to  gossip 
about  the  mysterious  lunatic  kept  there  under  watch  and  ward. 
Some  have  whispered  to  you  that  she  is  my  bastard  half-sister  : 
some,  my  cast-off  mistress  :  I  now  inform  you  that  she  is  my 
wife,  whom  I  married  fifteen  years  ago  —  Bertha  Mason  by 
name  ;  sister  of  this  resolute  personage,  who  is  now,  with  his 
quivering  limbs  and  white  cheeks,  showing  you  what  a  stout 
heart  men  may  bear.     Cheer  up,  Dick,  never  fear  me!     I'd 
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almost  as  soon  strike  a  woman  as  you.  Bertha  Mason  is  mad  ; 
and  she  came  of  a  mad  family  ;  idiots  and  maniacs  through 
three  generations !  Her  mother,  the  Creole,  was  both  a  mad 
woman  and  a  drunkard  I  —  as  I  found  out  after  I  had  married 
the  daughter  :  for  they  were  silent  on  family  secrets  before. 
Bertha,  like  a  dutiful  child,  copied  her  parent  in  both  points. 
I  had  a  charming  partner  —  pure,  wise,  modest  ;  you  can  fancy 
I  was  a  happy  man.  I  went  through  rich  scenes  !  Oh,  my 
experience  has  been  heavenly  ;  if  you  only  knew  it !  But  I 
owe  you  no  further  explanation.  Briggs,  Wood,  Mason,  I  in- 
vite you  all  to  come  to  the  house  and  visit  Mrs.  Poole's  patient, 
and  my  u'ife  !  You  Avill  see  what  sort  of  being  I  was  cheated 
into  espousing,  and  judge  whether  or  not  I  had  a  right  to  break 
the  compact,  and  seek  sympathy  witli  something  at  least  human. 
This  girl,"  he  continued,  looking  at  me,  "  knew  no  more  than 
you.  Wood,  of  the  disgusting  secret ;  she  thought  all  was  fair 
and  legal,  and  never  dreamed  she  was  going  to  be  entrapped 
into  a  feigned  union  with  a  defrauded  wretch,  already  bound 
to  a  bad,  mad,  and  imbruted  partner  !  Come,  all  of  you, 
follow." 

Still  holding  me  fast,  he  left  the  church :  the  three  gentle- 
men came  after.  At  the  front  door  of  the  hall  we  found  the 
carriage. 

"  Take  it  back  to  the  coacli  house,  John,"  said  Mr.  Rochester, 
coolly ;  "  it  will  not  be  wanted  to-day." 

At  our  entrance,  ^Nlrs.  Fairfax,  Adele,  Sopliie,  Leah,  advanced 
to  meet  and  greet  us. 

"  To  the  right  about  —  every  soul !  "  cried  the  master ; 
"  away  with  your  congratulations  I  Wlio  wants  them  ?  Not  1 ; 
they  are  lifteen  years  too  late  I  " 

He  passed  on  and  ascended  the  stairs,  still  holding  my 
hand,  and  still  beckoning  tlie  gentlemen  to  follow  him,  which 
they  did.  We  mounted  tlie  first  staircase,  passed  up  the  gal- 
lery, proceeded  to  tlie  third  story  :  the  low,  black  door,  opened 
by  Mr.  Rochester's  master  key,  admitted  us  to  the  tapestried 
room,  with  its  great  bed,  and  its  pictorial  cabinet. 

"You  know  this  place.  Mason,"  said  our  guide;  "she  bit 
and  stabbed  you  here." 

lie  lifted  the  hangings  from  the  wall,  uncovering  the 
second  door :  this,  too,  he  oj)cned.  In  a  room  without  a 
window  there  burned  a  fire,  guarded  by  a  high  and  strong 
fender,  and   a  lamp   susj)(.'n(lcd    from    llic   ceiling   by    a  chain. 
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Grace  Poole  bent  over  the  fire,  apparently  cooking  something 
in  a  saucepan.  In  the  deep  shade,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  a  figure  ran  backward  and  forward.  What  it  was, 
whether  beast  or  human  being,  one  could  not,  at  first  sight, 
tell :  it  groveled,  seemingly,  on  all  fours  :  it  snatched  and 
growled  like  some  strange  wild  animal :  but  it  was  covered 
Avith  clothing ;  and  a  quantity  of  dark,  grizzled  hair,  wild  as  a 
mane,  hid  its  head  and  face. 

"  Good  morrow,  ^Irs.  Poole  !  "  said  ]\Ir.  Rochester.  "  How 
are  you  ?  and  how  is  your  charge  to-day  ?  " 

"  We're  tolerable,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Grace,  lifting 
the  boiling  mess  carefully  on  to  the  hob :  "  rather  snappish, 
but  not  'rageous." 

A  fierce  cry  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  her  favorable  report : 
the  clothed  hyena  rose  up  and  stood  tall  on  its  hind  feet. 

"  Ah,  sir,  she  sees  you  !  "  exclaimed  Grace  ;  "  you'd  better 
not  stay." 

"  Only  a  few  moments,  Grace  ;  you  must  allow  me  a  few 
moments." 

"  Take  care  then,  sir,  for  God's  sake,  take  care  I  " 
The  maniac  bellowed  :  she  parted  her  shaggy  locks  from 
her  visage,  and  gazed  wildly  at  her  visitors.     I  recognized  well 
that  purple   face  —  those   bloated   features.     Mrs.    Poole   ad- 
vanced. 

"  Keep  out  of  the  way,"  said  j\Ir.  Rochester,  thrusting  her 
aside  ;  "  she  has  no  knife  now,  I  suppose  ?  and  I'm  on  my 
guard." 

"  One  never  knows  what  she  has,  sir :  she  is  so  cunning : 
it  is  not  in  mortal  discretion  to  fathom  her  craft." 
"  We  had  better  leave  her,"  Avhispered  Mason. 
"  Go  to  the  devil !  "  was  his  ]jrother-in-law's  recommenda- 
tion. 

"'Ware!"  cried  Grace.  The  three  gentlemen  retreated 
simultaneously.  INIr.  Rochester  flung  me  behind  him;  the 
lunatic  sprang  and  grappled  his  throat  viciously,  and  laid  her 
teeth  to  his  cheek  ;  they  struggled.  She  was  a  big  Avoman,  in 
stature  almost  eciualing  her  husband,  and  corpulent  besides: 
she  showed  virile  force  in  the  contest  —  more  than  once 
she  almost  throttled  him,  athletic  as  he  was.  He  could  have 
settled  her  with  a  well-planted  blow ;  but  he  would  not  strike : 
he  would  only  wrestle.  At  last  lie  mastered  her  arms  ;  Grace 
Poole  gave  him  a  cord,  and  he  pinioned  them  behind  her :  with 
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more  rope,  which  was  at  hand,  he  bound  her  to  a  chair.  The 
operation  was  performed  amidst  the  fiercest  yells  and  the 
most  convulsive  plunges.  Mr.  Rochester  then  turned  to  the 
spectators :  he  looked  at  them  with  a  smile  both  acrid  and 
desolate. 

"  That  is  my  wife^^'  said  he.  "  Such  is  the  sole  conjugal 
embrace  I  am  ever  to  know  —  such  are  the  endearments  which 
are  to  solace  my  leisui-e  hours  I  And  this  is  what  I  wished  to 
have  "  (laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder)  :  "  this  young  girl 
who  stands  so  grave  and  quiet  at  the  mouth  of  hell,  looking 
collectedly  at  the  gambols  of  a  demon.  I  wanted  her  just  as  a 
change  after  that  fierce  ragout.  Wood  and  Briggs,  look  at  the 
difference  !  Compare  these  clear  eyes  with  the  red  balls  yon- 
der—  this  face  with  that  mask — this  form  with  that  bulk; 
then  judge  me,  priest  of  the  Gospel  and  man  of  the  law,  and 
remember,  with  what  judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged  I 
Off  with  you  now.     I  must  shut  up  my  prize." 

Rochester's  Explanation. 

"  I  am  a  fool  I  "'  cried  ^Ir.  Rochester,  suddenly.  "  I  keep 
telling  her  I  am  not  married,  and  do  not  explain  to  her  why. 
I  forget  she  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  that  woman,  or 
of  the  circumstances  attending  my  infernal  union  with  her. 
Oh,  1  am  certain  Jane  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  when  she 
knows  all  that  I  know  !  Just  ptit  your  hand  in  mine,  Janet  — 
that  I  may  have  the  evidence  of  touch  as  well  as  sight,  to  prove 
you  are  near  me  —  and  I  will  in  a  few  words  show  you  the 
real  state  of  the  case.     Can  you  listen  to  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir  ;  for  hours  if  you  will." 

"I  ask  only  minutes.  Jane,  did  you  ever  hear  or  know 
til  at  I  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  my  house  ;  that  I  had  once  a 
brother  older  than  I  ?  " 

"I  remember  Mrs.  Fairfax  told  me  so  once." 

"And  did  you  ever  liear  that  my  father  was  an  avaricious, 
grasping  man  ?  " 

"  I  have  understood  something  to  that  effect." 

"  Well,  Jane,  being  so,  it  was  his  resolution  to  keep  the 
property  together  ;  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  dividing  his 
estate  and  heaving  nic  a  fair  jiortion  :  all,  lie  resolved,  should 
go  to  my  l)rother,  Rowland.  Yet  as  little  could  ho  enduie 
that  a  sou  of  his  should  l)c  a  poor  man.     J  must  \)v.  jtrovided 
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for  by  a  wealthy  marriage.  He  sought  me  a  partner  betimes. 
Mr.  Mason,  a  West  India  planter  and  merchant,  was  his  old 
acquaintance.  He  was  certain  his  possessions  were  real  and 
vast :  he  made  inquiries.  Mr.  Mason,  he  found,  had  a  son 
and  daughter  ;  and  he  learned  from  him  that  he  could  and 
would  give  the  latter  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds : 
that  sufficed.  When  I  left  college,  I  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica, 
to  espouse  a  bride  already  courted  for  me.  My  father  said 
nothing  about  her  money  ;  but  he  told  me  Miss  ^Mason  was  the 
boast  of  Spanish  Town  for  her  beauty  :  a]id  this  was  no  lie. 
I  found  her  a  fine  woman,  in  the  style  of  Blanche  Ingram  ;  tall, 
dark,  and  majestic.  Her  family  wished  to  secure  me,  because 
I  was  of  a  good  race  ;  and  so  did  she.  They  showed  her  to 
me  in  parties,  splendidly  dressed.  I  seldom  saw  her  alone,  and 
had  very  little  private  conversation  with  her.  She  flattered 
me,  and  lavishly  displayed  for  my  pleasui'e  her  charms  and 
accomplishments.  All  the  men  in  her  cii'cle  seemed  to  admire 
her,  and  envy  me.  I  was  dazzled,  stimulated  :  my  senses  were 
excited  ;  and  being  ignorant,  raw,  and  inexperienced,  I  thought 
I  loved  her.  There  is  no  folly  so  besotted  that  the  idiotic 
rivalries  of  society,  the  prurience,  the  rashness,  the  blindness 
of  youth,  will  not  hurry  a  man  to  its  commission.  Her  rela- 
tives encouraged  me  ;  competitors  piqued  me  ;  she  allured  me : 
a  marriage  was  achieved  almost  before  I  knew  where  I  was. 
Oh,  I  have  no  respect  for  myself  when  I  think  of  that  act  I  — 
an  agony  of  inward  contempt  masters  me.  I  never  loved,  1 
never  esteemed,  I  did  not  even  know  her.  I  was  not  sure  of 
the  existence  of  one  virtue  in  her  nature  :  I  had  marked 
neither  modesty,  nor  benevolence,  nor  candor,  nor  refinement 
in  her  mind  or  manners  —  and,  I  married  her  :  gross,  grovel- 
ing, mole-eyed  blockhead  that  I  was !  With  less  sin  I  might 
have  —  but  let  me  remember  to  whom  I  am  speaking. 

"My  bride's  mother  I  had  never  seen  :  I  understood  she 
was  dead.  The  honeymoon  over,  I  learned  my  mistake ;  she 
was  onlj^  mad,  and  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  There  was  a 
younger  brother,  too,  a  complete  dumb  idiot.  The  elder  one, 
whom  you  have  seen  (and  whom  I  cannot  hate,  while  I  abhor 
all  his  kindred,  because  he  lias  some  grains  of  affection  in  his 
feeble  mind,  shown  in  the  continued  interest  he  takes  in  his 
wretched  sister,  and  also  in  a  doglike  attachment  he  once 
bore  me),  Avill  probably  be  in  the  same  state  one  day.  My 
father,   and  my  brother   Rowland,   knew  ail   this;    but  they 
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thought  only  of  the  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  joined  in  the 
plot  against  me.   .   .   . 

"Jane,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  abominable  details: 
some  strong  words  shall  express  what  I  have  to  say.  I  lived 
with  that  woman  upstairs  four  years,  and  before  that  time  she 
had  tried  me  indeed :  her  character  ripened  and  developed 
with  frightful  rapidity ;  her  vices  sprang  up  fast  and  rank ; 
they  were  so  strong,  only  cruelty  could  check  them ;  and  I 
would  not  use  cruelty.  What  a  pygmy  intellect  she  had  —  and 
what  giant  propensities  I  How  fearful  were  the  curses  those 
propensities  entailed  on  me  !  Bertha  Mason  —  the  true  daugh- 
ter of  an  infamous  mother  —  dragged  me  through  all  the  hid- 
eous and  degrading  ag^onies  which  must  attend  a  man  bound  to 
a  wife  at  once  intemperate  and  unchaste. 

"  My  brother  in  the  interval  was  dead ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  four  3'ears  my  father  died  too.  1  was  rich  enough  now  — 
yet  poor  to  hideous  indigence  :  a  nature  the  most  gross,  impure, 
depraved  I  ever  saw,  was  associated  with  mine,  and  called  by 
the  law  and  by  society  a  part  of  me.  And  I  could  not  rid 
myself  of  it  by  any  legal  proceedings  :  for  the  doctors  now  dis- 
covered that  my  wife  was  mad  —  her  excesses  had  prematurely 
developed  the  germs  of  insanity :  Jane,  you  don't  like  my 
narrative ;  you  look  almost  sick  —  shall  I  defer  the  rest  to 
another  day  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  finish  it  now  :  I  pity  you  —  I  do  earnestly  pity 
you."  .  .  . 

"One  night  I  had  been  awakened  by  her  yells  —  (since 
the  medical  men  had  pronounced  her  mad  siic  had,  of  course, 
been  shut  up)  —  it  was  a  fiery  West  Indian  night ;  one  of  the 
description  that  frequently  precede  tlie  liurricanes  of  those  cli- 
mates ;  being  unable  to  sleep  in  bed  1  got  up  and  opened  the 
window.  The  air  was  like  sulphur  streams  —  I  could  fiml 
no  refreslnnent  anywlicrc.  Mosquitoes  came  buzzing  in  and 
hummed  sullenly  round  tlie  room  ;  tlic  sea,  which  I  could  hear 
from  thence,  rumblc<l  dull  like  an  earthquake  —  black  clouds 
were  casting  up  over  it;  the  moon  was  setting  in  tlie  waves, 
broad  and  red,  like  a  hot  cannon  iiall — she  threw  her  last 
bloody  glance  over  a  world  (juivoring  with  a  ferment  of  tem- 
pest. 1  w;us  physically  iiifbuMiccd  by  the  atmosphere  and  scene, 
and  my  ears  were  fdled  witli  the  curses  the  maniac  still  shrieked 
out,  wherein  she  momentarily  mingled  my  name  with  such  a 
tone  of  demon  hate,  with  such  language  I  —  no  professed  harlot 
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ever  had  a  fouler  vocabulary  than  she :  though  two  rooms 
off,  I  heard  every  word  —  the  thin  partitions  of  the  West 
Indian  house  opposing  but  slight  obstruction  to  her  wolfish 
cries. 

"  '  This  life,'  said  I,  at  last,  'is  hell  !  this  is  the  air  —  those 
are  the  sounds  of  the  bottomless  pit !  I  have  a  right  to  deliver 
myself  from  it  if  I  can.  The  sufferings  of  this  mortal  state 
Avill  leave  me  with  the  heavy  flesh  that  now  cumbers  my  soul. 
Of  the  fanatic's  burning  eternity  I  have  no  fear :  there  is  not  a 
future  state  worse  than  this  present  one  —  let  me  break  away 
and  go  home  to  God  ! ' 

"  I  said  this  while  I  knelt  down  at  and  unlocked  a  trunk 
which  contained  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  :  I  meant  to  shoot 
myself.  I  only  entertained  the  intention  for  a  moment ;  for 
not  being  insane,  the  crisis  of  exquisite  and  unalloyed  despair 
which  had  originated  the  wish  and  design  of  self-destruction 
was  past  in  a  second. 

"  A  wind  fresh  from  Europe  blew  over  the  ocean  and  rushed 
through  the  open  casement :  the  storm  broke,  streamed,  thun- 
dered, blazed,  and  the  air  grew  pure.  I  then  framed  and  fixed 
a  resolution.  While  I  walked  under  the  dripping  orange  trees 
of  my  wet  garden,  and  among  its  drenched  pomegranates  and 
pineapples,  and  while  the  refulgent  dawn  of  the  tropics  kindled 
round  me  —  I  reasoned  thus,  Jane  :  —  and  now  listen  ;  for  it 
was  true  Wisdom  that  consoled  me  in  that  hour,  and  showed 
me  the  right  path  to  follow.   .   .  . 

" '  Go,'  said  Hope,  '  and  live  again  in  Europe :  there  it  is 
not  known  what  a  sullied  name  you  bear,  nor  what  a  filthy 
burden  is  bound  to  you.  You  may  take  the  maniac  with  you 
to  England ;  confine  her  with  due  attendance  and  precautions 
at  Thornfield :  then  travel  yourself  to  what  clime  you  will,  and 
form  what  new  tie  you  like.  That  woman,  who  has  so  abused 
your  long-suffering  —  so  sullied  your  name  ;  so  outraged  your 
honor ;  so  blighted  your  youth  —  is  not  your  wife ;  nor  are 
you  her  husband.  See  that  she  is  cared  for  as  her  condition 
demands,  and  you  have  done  all  that  God  and  Humanity  re- 
quire of  you.  Let  her  identity,  her  connection  with  yourself, 
be  buried  in  oblivion  :  you  are  bound  to  impart  them  to  no 
living  being.  Place  her  in  safety  and  comfort :  shelter  her 
degradation  with  secrecy,  and  leave  her.'  .   .   . 

"  To  England,  then,  I  conveyed  her ;  a  fearful  voyage  I 
had  with  such  a  monster  in  the  vessel.     Glad  was  I  when  I  at 
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last  got  her  to  Thornfiekl,  aud  saw  her  safely  lodged  in  that 
third-story  room,  of  whose  secret  inner  cabinet  she  has  now 
for  ten  years  made  a  wild  beast's  den  —  a  goblin's  cell.  I  had 
some  trouble  in  finding  an  attendant  for  her  :  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  select  one  on  whose  fidelity  dependence  could  be  placed ; 
for  her  ravings  would  inevitably  betray  my  secret :  besides, 
she  had  lucid  intervals  of  days  —  sometimes  weeks  —  which  she 
filled  up  with  abuse  of  me.  At  last  I  hired  Grace  Poole,  from 
the  Grimsby  Retreat.  She  and  the  surgeon,  Carter,  are  the 
only  two  I  have  ever  admitted  to  my  confidence."  .   .   . 

'^  And  what,  sir,"  I  asked,  while  he  paused,  "  did  jon  do 
when  you  had  settled  her  here  ?     Where  did  you  go  ?  " 

'•  What  did  I  do,  Jane  ?  1  transformed  myself  into  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp.  Where  did  I  go  ?  I  pursued  wanderings  as  wild 
as  those  of  the  March  spirit.  I  sought  the  Continent,  and  went 
devious  ways  through  all  its  lands.  My  fixed  desire  was  to 
seek  and  find  a  good  and  intelligent  woman,  whom  I  could 
love  :  a  contrast  to  the  fury  I  left  at  Thornfield " 

"  But  you  could  not  marry,  sir." 

"  I  had  determined,  and  was  convinced  that  I  could  and 
ought.  It  was  not  my  original  intention  to  deceive,  as  I  have 
deceived  you.  I  meant  to  tell  my  tale  plainly,  and  make  my 
proposals  openly  :  and  it  appeared  to  me  so  absolutely  rational 
that  I  should  be  considered  free  to  love  and  be  loved,  I  never 
doubted  some  woman  might  be  found  willing  and  able  to  under- 
stand my  case  and  accept  me,  in  spite  of  the  curse  with  which 
I  was  burdened."  .   .   . 

"  Don't  talk  any  more  of  those  days,  sir,"  I  interrupted,  fur- 
tively dashing  some  tears  from  my  eyes  ;  liis  language  was  tor- 
ture to  me  ;  for  I  knew  what  I  muse  do — and  do  soon  —  and 
all  these  reminiscences  and  these  revelations  of  his  feelings  only 
made  my  work  more  difficult. 

"  No,  Jane,"  he  returned  ;  "•  what  necessity  is  there  to  dwell 
on  the  Past,  when  the  Present  is  so  much  surer  —  the  Future  so 
much  brighter?" 

1  shuddered  to  hear  the  infatuated  assertion. 

"  You  see  now  how  the  case  stands  —  do  you  not  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued. "After  a  youth  and  manliood  passed  lialf  in  unuttera- 
l)le  misery  and  lialf  in  dreary  solitude,  I  have  for  the  first  time 
found  what  I  can  truly  love  —  I  have  found  i/ou.  You  are  my 
8ynij)at}iy — my  better  self  —  my  good  angel  ;  I  am  l)ound  to 
you  with  a  strong  attachment.     1  think  you  good,  gifted,  lovely  ; 
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a  fervent,  a  solemn  passion  is  conceived  in  my  heart ;  it  leans 
to  you,  draws  you  to  my  center  and  spring  of  life,  wraps  my 
existence  about  you  —  and,  kindling  in  pure,  powerful  flame, 
fuses  you  and  me  in  one.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  because  I  felt  and  knew  this,  that  I  resolved  to 
marry  you.  To  tell  me  that  I  had  already  a  wife  is  empty 
mockery  :  you  know  now  that  I  had  but  a  hideous  demon.  I 
was  wrong  to  attempt  to  deceive  you  ;  but  I  feared  a  stubborn- 
ness that  exists  in  your  character.  I  feared  early  instilled  prej- 
udice :  I  wanted  to  have  you  safe  before  hazarding  confidences. 
This  was  cowardly  :  I  should  have  appealed  to  your  nobleness 
and  magnanimity  at  first,  as  I  do  now  —  opened  to  you  plainly 
my  life  of  agony  —  described  to  you  my  hunger  and  thirst  after 
a  higher  and  worthier  existence  —  shown  to  you,  not  my  resolu- 
tion (that  word  is  weak)  but  my  resistless  bent  to  love  faithfully 
and  well,  where  I  am  faithfully  and  well  loved  in  return.  Then 
I  should  have  asked  you  to  accept  my  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  to 
give  me  yours  :  Jane  —  give  it  me  now." 

A  pause. 

"  Why  are  you  silent,  Jane  ?  "  .   .   . 

I  was  experiencing  an  ordeal  :  a  hand  of  fiery  iron  grasped 
my  vitals.  Terrible  moment :  full  of  struggle,  blackness,  burn- 
ing !  Not  a  human  being  that  ever  lived  could  wish  to  be  loved 
better  than  I  was  loved  ;  and  him  who  thus  loved  me  I  abso- 
lutely worshiped  :  and  I  must  renounce  love  and  idol.  One 
dearer  word  comprised  my  intolerable  duty  —  "  Depart !  " 

"  Jane,  you  understand  what  I  want  of  you  ?  Just  this 
promise — 'I  will  be  yours,  Mr.  Rochester.'" 

"Mr.  Rochester,  I  will  not  be  yours." 

Another  long  silence. 

"  Jane,"  recommenced  he,  with  a  gentleness  that  broke  me 
down  with  grief,  and  turned  me  stone-cold  with  ominous  ter- 
ror —  for  this  still  voice  was  the  pant  of  a  lion  rising  —  "  Jane, 
do  you  mean  to  go  one  way  in  the  world,  and  let  me  go  an- 
other ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Jane  "  (bending  toward  and  embracing  me),  "  do  you  mean 
it,  now  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  And  now  ?  "  softly  kissing  my  forehead  and  cheek. 

"  I  do  "  —  extricating  myself  from  restraint  rapidly  and 
completely. 
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«  Oh,  Jane,  this  is  bitter  I    This  —this  is  wicked.    It  woukl 
not  be  wicked  to  love  me." 
"It  would  to  obey  you." 

The  Meeting. 

"  When  you  go  in,"  said  I,  "  tell  your  master  that  a  person 
wishes  to  speak  to  him,  but  do  not  give  my  name." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  see  you,"  she  answered  :  "  he  refuses 
everybody." 

When  she  returned,  I  inquired  what  he  had  said. 

"  You  are  to  send  in  your  name  and  your  business,"  she  re- 
plied. She  then  proceeded  to  fill  a  glass  with  water,  and  place 
it  on  a  tray,  together  with  candles. 

"  Is  that  what  he  rang  for?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes  :  he  always  has  candles  brought  in  at  dark,  thougli  he 
is  blind." 

"Give  the  tray  to  me  ;  I  will  carry  it  in." 

I  took  it  from  her  hand  :  she  pointed  me  out  the  parlor 
door.  The  tray  shook  as  I  held  it ;  the  water  spilled  from  the 
glass  ;  my  heart  struck  my  riljs  k.ud  and  fast.  Mary  opened 
tlie  door  for  me,  and  shut  it  behind  me. 

This  parlor  looked  gloomy  :  a  neglected  handful  of  fire 
iMinied  low  in  tlie  grate  ;  and,  leaning  over  it  Avith  his  head 
supported  against  the  high,  old-fashioned  mantelpiece,  appeared 
the  blind  tenant  of  the  room.  His  old  dog,  Pilot,  lay  on  one 
side,  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  eoiled  up  as  if  afraid  of  being 
inadvertently  trodden  upon.  Pilot  pricked  up  his  ears  when  I 
came  in  :  then  he  jumped  up  with  a  yelp  and  a  whine,  and 
])Ounded  toward  me  :  lie  almost  knocked  the  tray  from  my 
liands.  I  set  it  on  the  table  ;  then  patted  him,  and  said 
softly  :  — 

"  Lie  down  ! "'  .Mr.  Rochester  turned  mechanically  to  see 
what  the  commotion  was  :  but  as  he  saiv  nothing,  he  re-turned 
and  sighed. 

"  Give  me  the  water,  Mary,"  he  said. 

I  approached  him  with  the  now  only  half-filled  glass  :  Pilot 
followed  me,  still  excited. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Down,  Pilot !  "  I  again  said.  Ho  checked  the  water  on 
its  way  to  his  lips,  and  seemed  to  listen  :  he  drank,  and  put  the 
glass  down.     "  This  is  you,  Mary,  is  it  not  ?  " 
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"Mary  is  in  the  kitchen,"  I  answered. 

He  put  out  his  hand  with  a  quick  gesture,  but  not  seeing 
where  I  stood,  he  did  not  touch  me.  "Who  is  this?  Who  is 
this  ?  "  he  demanded,  trying,  as  it  seemed,  to  see  with  those 
sightless  eyes  —  unavailing  and  distressing  attempt !  "Answer 
me  —  speak  again  !  "  he  ordered,  imperiously  and  aloud. 

"  Will  you  have  a  little  more  water,  sir  ?  I  spilled  half  of 
what  Avas  in  the  glass,"  I  said. 

"  Who  is  it  ?     Wiat  is  it  ?     Who  speaks  ?  " 

"  Pilot  knows  me,  and  John  and  Mary  know  I  am  here.  I 
came  only  this  evening,"  I  answered. 

"  Great  God  !  —  what  delusion  has  come  over  me  ?  What 
sweet  madness  has  seized  me  ?  " 

"No  delusion  —  no  madness  :  your  mind,  sir,  is  too  strong 
for  delusion,  your  health  too  sound  for  frenzy." 

"And  where  is  the  speaker?  Is  it  only  a  voice?  Oh  !  I 
cannot  see,  but  I  must  feel,  or  my  heart  wdll  stop  and  my  brain 
burst.  Whatever  —  Avhoever  you  are — be  perceptible  to  the 
touch,  or  I  cannot  live !  " 

He  groped  ;  I  arrested  his  wandering  hand,  and  prisoned  it 
in  both  mine. 

"Her  very  fingers  !  "  he  cried  ;  "her  small,  slight  fingers  ! 
If  so,  there  must  be  more  of  her." 

The  muscular  hand  broke  from  my  custody  ;  my  arm  was 
seized,  my  shoulder  —  neck  —  waist  —  I  was  entwined  and 
gathered  to  him. 

"  Is  it  Jane  ?  Wliat  is  it  ?  This  is  her  shape  —  this  is  her 
size " 

"And  this  her  voice,"  I  added.  "She  is  all  here  :  her  heart 
too.     God  bless  you,  sir  !     I  am  glad  to  be  so  near  you  again." 

"  Jane  Eyre  !  —  Jane  Eyre,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  My  dear  master,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  Jane  Eyre  :  I  have 
found  you  out  —  I  am  come  back  to  you." 

"  In  the  truth  ?  —  in  the  flesh  ?     INty  living  Jane  ?  " 

"  You  touch  me,  sir  —  you  hold  me,  and  fast  enough  :  I  am 
not  cold  like  a  corpse,  nor  vacant  like  air,  am  I  ?  " 

"  My  living  darling  !  These  are  certainly  her  limbs,  and 
these  her  features  ;  but  I  cannot  be  so  blessed,  after  all  my 
misery.  It  is  a  dream  ;  such  dreams  as  I  have  had  at  night 
when  I  have  clasped  her  once  more  to  my  heart,  as  I  do  now  ; 
and  kissed  her,  as  thus  —  and  felt  that  she  loved  me,  and 
trusted  that  she  would  not  leave  me." 
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"AVliicli  I  never  will,  sir,  from  this  day-" 

''Never  will,  says  the  vdsion  ?  But  I  always  Avoke  and 
foimd  it  an  empty  mockery  ;  and  I  was  desolate  and  aban- 
doned—  my  life  dark,  lonely,  hopeless  —  my  soul  athirst,  and 
forbidden  to  drink  —  my  heart  famished,  and  never  to  be  fed. 
Gentle,  soft  dream,  nestling  in  my  arms  now,  you  will  fly,  too, 
as  your  sisters  have  all  fled  before  you  :  but  kiss  me  before  you 
go  —  embrace  me,  Jane." 

"  There,  sir  —  and  there  !  " 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  his  once  brilliant  and  now  rayless  eyes 
—  I  swept  his  hair  from  his  brow,  and  kissed  that  too.  He 
suddenly  seemed  to  arouse  himself :  the  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  all  this  seized  him. 

"  It  is  vou  —  is  it,  Jane  ?     You  are  come  back  to  me,  then  ?  " 

"lam.'" 

"  And  you  do  not  lie  dead  in  some  ditch  under  some  stream  ? 
And  you  are  not  a  pining  outcast  among  strangers  ?  " 

"No,  sir  ;  I  am  an  independent  woman  now." 

"  Independent  1     What  do  you  mean,  Jane  ?  " 

"  ]My  uncle  in  ]\Iadeira  is  dead,  and  he  left  me  five  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Ah,  this  is  practical  —  this  is  real !  "  he  cried  :  "  I  should 
never  dream  that.  Besides,  there  is  that  peculiar  voice  of  hers, 
so  animating  and  piquant,  as  well  as  soft :  it  cheers  my  with- 
ered heart;  it  puts  life  into  it. — What,  Janet!  Are  you  an 
independent  woman  ?     A  rich  woman  ?  " 

"  Quite  rich,  sir.  If  you  won't  let  me  live  with  you,  I  can 
build  a  house  of  my  own  close  up  to  your  door,  and  you  may 
come  and  sit  in  my  parlor  when  you  want  company  of  an 
evening." 

"  But  as  you  are  rich,  Jane,  you  have  now,  no  doubt,  friends 
who  will  look  after  you,  and  not  suffer  you  to  devote  yourself 
to  a  blind  lamenter  like  me  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  I  am  independent,  sir,  as  well  as  rich  :  I  am 
my  own  mistress." 

"  And  you  will  stay  with  me  'i  " 

"Certainly  —  unless  you  object.  I  will  be  your  neighbor, 
your  nurse,  your  housekeeper.  I  find  you  lonely  :  I  will  be 
your  (;oni[)ani(>n  —  to  read  to  you,  to  walk  with  you,  to  sit  witli 
you,  to  wait  on  you,  to  be  eyes  and  hands  to  you.  Cease  to 
look  so  melancholy,  my  dear  master  :  you  shall  not  be  left  deso- 
late so  long  as  I  live." 
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He  replied  not :  he  seemed  serious  —  abstracted  ;  he  sighed  ; 
he  half  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak  ;  he  closed  them  again.  I 
felt  a  little  embarrassed.  Perhaps  I  had  too  rashly  overleaped 
conventionalities  ;  and  he,  like  St.  John,  saw  impropriety  in 
my  inconsiderateness.  I  had  indeed  made  my  proposal  from 
the  idea  that  he  wished  and  would  ask  me  to  be  his  wife :  an 
expectation,  not  the  less  certain  because  unexpressed,  had 
buoyed  me  up,  that  he  would  claim  me  at  once  as  his  own. 
But  no  hint  to  that  effect  escaped  him,  and  his  countenance 
becoming  more  overcast,  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  might 
have  been  all  wrong,  and  was  perhaps  playing  the  fool  unwit- 
tingly ;  and  I  began  gently  to  withdraw  myself  from  his  arms 

—  but  he  eagerly  snatched  me  closer. 

"No,  no,  Jane;  you  must  not  go.  No  —  I  have  touched 
you,  heard  you,  felt  the  comfort  of  your  presence  —  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  consolation  :  I  cannot  give  up  these  joys,  I  have 
little  left  in  myself —  I  must  have  you.     The  world  may  laugh 

—  may  call  me  absurd,  selfish  —  but  it  does  not  signify.  My 
very  soul  demands  you :  it  will  be  satisfied,  or  it  will  take 
deadly  vengeance  on  its  frame." 

"Well,  sir,  I  will  stay  with  you  :  I  have  said  so." 

"  Yes  —  but  you  understand  one  thing  by  staying  with  me  ; 
and  I  understand  another.  You,  perhaps,  could  make  up  your 
mind  to  be  about  my  hand  and  chair  —  to  wait  on  me  as  a 
kind  little  nurse  (for  you  have  an  affectionate  heart  and  a  gen- 
erous spirit,  which  prompt  you  to  make  sacrifices  for  those  you 
pity),  and  that  ought  to  suffice  for  me,  no  doubt.  I  suppose  I 
should  entertain  none  but  fatherly  feelings  for  you:  do  you 
think  so  ?     Come  —  tell  me." 

"  I  will  think  what  you  like,  sir :  I  am  content  to  be  only 
your  nurse,  if  you  think  it  better." 

"  But  you  cannot  always  be  my  nurse,  Janet ;  you  are 
young  —  you  must  marry  one  day. " 

"  I  don't  care  about  being  married." 

"  You  should  care,  Janet :  if  I  were  what  I  once  was,  I 
would  try  to  make  you  care,  but  —  a  sightless  block  !  " 

He  relapsed  again  into  gloom.  I,  on  the  contrary,  became 
more  cheerful,  and  took  fresh  courage ;  these  last  words  gave 
me  an  insight  as  to  where  the  difficulty  lay ;  and  as  it  was  no 
difficulty  with  me,  I  felt  quite  relieved  from  my  previous  em- 
barrassment.    I  resumed  a  livelier  vein  of  conversation. 

"  It  is  time  sume  one  undertook  to  re-humanize  you,"  said  I, 
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parting  bis  thick  and  long  uncut  locks ;  "  for  I  see  you  are 
being  metamorphosed  into  a  lion  or  something  of  that  sort. 
You  have  a  '  faux  air '  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fields  about 
you,  that  is  certain  :  your  hair  reminds  me  of  eagles'  feathers  ; 
whether  your  nails  are  grown  like  birds'  claws  or  not,  I  have 
not  yet  noticed." 

"  On  this  arm,  I  have  neither  hand  nor  nails,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing the  mutilated  arm  from  his  breast,  and  showing  it  to  me. 
"It  is  a  mere  stump  —  a  ghastly  sight!  Don't  you  think  so, 
Jane?" 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  see  it ;  and  a  pity  to  see  your  eyes  —  and  the 
scar  of  fire  on  your  forehead  :  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  one  is  in 
danger  of  loving  vou  too  well  for  all  this,  and  making  too  much 
of  you." 

"I  thought  you  would  be  revolted,  Jane,  when  you  saw  my 
arm,  and  my  cicatrized  visage." 

"Did  you?  Don't  tell  me  so,  lest  I  should  say  something 
disparaging  to  your  judgment.  Now,  let  me  leave  j'ou  an 
instant,  to  make  a  better  tire  and  have  the  hearth  swept  up. 
Can  you  tell  when  there  is  a  good  fire?  " 

"  Yes  :  with  the  right  eye  I  see  a  glow  —  a  ruddy  haze." 

"  And  you  see  the  candles  ?  " 

"Very  dimly  —  each  is  a  luminous  cloud." 

"  Can  3^ou  see  me?" 

"No,  my  fairy  :  but  I  am  only  too  thankful  to  hear  and  feel 
you." 

"When  do  you  take  supper?" 

"  I  never  take  supper." 

"liut  you  shall  have  some  to-night.  I  am  hungry  :  so  are 
you,  I  dare  say,  only  you  forget." 

Summoning  I\Iary,  I  soon  had  the  room  in  more  cheerful 
order  :  I  prejjared  him,  likewise,  a  comfortable  repast.  INIy 
spirits  were  excited,  and  with  pleasure  and  ease  I  talked  to 
liim  during  sui)per,  and  for  a  long  time  after.  There  was  no 
harassing  restraint,  no  repressing  of  glee  and  vivacity,  witli 
liim  ;  for  with  him  I  was  at  perfect  ease,  because  I  knew  I 
suited  liim  :  all  I  said  or  did  seemed  cither  to  console  or  revive 
liim.  DcHghtfid  consciousness!  It  brought  to  life  and  light 
my  wliole  nature  :  in  liis  presence  I  thoroughly  lived  ;  and  lie 
lived  in  mine.  Blind  as  he  was,  smiles  played  over  his  face, 
joy  (biwncd  on  his  forclicad  ;  liis  lineaments  softened  and 
warmed. 
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After  supi>er,  he  began  to  ask  me  many  questions,  of  where 
I  had  been,  what  I  liad  been  doing,  how  I  had  found  him  out ; 
but  I  gave  him  only  very  partial  replies ;  it  was  too  late  to 
enter  into  particulars  that  niglit.  Besides,  I  wished  to  touch 
no  deep-thrilling  cord — to  open  no  fresh  well  of  emotion  in 
his  heart :  my  sole  present  aim  was  to  cheer  him.  Cheered,  as 
I  have  said,  he  was  :  and  yet  but  by  fits.  If  a  moment's 
■silence  broke  the  conversation,  he  would  turn  restless,  touch, 
me,  then  say,  "Jane." 

"  You  are  altogether  a  human  being,  Jane  ?  You  are 
certain  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  conscientiously  believe  so,  Mr.  Rochester." 

"  Yet  how,  on  this  dark  and  doleful  evening,  could  you  so 
suddenly  rise  on  my  lone  hearth  ?  I  stretched  my  hand  to  take 
a  glass  of  water  from  a  hireling,  and  it  was  given  me  by  you  : 
1  asked  a  question,  expecting  John's  wife  to  answer  me,  and 
your  voice  spoke  at  my  ear." 

"  Because  I  had  come  in,  in  Mary's  stead,  with  the  tray." 

"  And  there  is  enchantment  in  the  ver}^  hour  I  am  now 
spending  with  you.  Who  can  tell  what  a  dark,  dreary,  hope- 
less life  I  have  dragged  on  for  months  past !  Doing  nothing, 
expecting  nothing  ;  merging  night  into  day ;  feeling  but  the 
sensation  of  cold  wlien  I  let  the  fire  go  out,  of  hunger  when  I 
forgot  to  eat ;  and  then  a  ceaseless  sorrow  and,  at  times,  a  very 
delirium  of  desire  to  behold  my  Jane  again.  Yes  :  for  her 
restoration  I  longed,  far  more  than  for  that  of  my  lost  sight. 
Hov/  can  it  be  that  Jane  is  with  me,  and  saj's  she  loves  me? 
Will  she  not  depart  as  suddenly  as  she  came  ?  To-morrow,  I 
fear,  I  shall  find  her  no  more." 

A  commonplace,  practical  reply,  out  of  the  train  of  his  own 
disturbed  ideas,  was,  I  was  sure,  the  best  and  most  reassuring 
for  him  in  this  frame  of  mind.  I  passed  my  finger  over  his 
e3^ebrows,  and  remarked  that  they  were  scorched,  and  that  I 
would  apply  something  which  should  make  them  grow  as  broad 
and  as  black  as  ever. 

"  Where  is  the  use  of  doing  me  good  in  any  way,  beneficent 
spirit,  when  at  some  fatal  moment  you  will  again  desert  me  — 
passing  like  a  shadow,  whither  and  how,  to  me  unknown  ;  and 
for  me,  remaining  afterward  undiscoverable  ?  " 

"  Have  you  a  pocket  comb  about  you,  sir  ?  " 

'^  What  for,  Jane  ?  " 

"Just  to  comb  out  this  shaggy  black  mane.     I  find  you 
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rather  alarming,  when  I  examine  you  close  at  hand!  you  talk 
of  my  being  a  fairy ;  but  I'm  sure  you  are  more  like  a  brownie." 

"  Am  I  hideous,  Jane  ?  " 

"  Very,  sir  ;  you  always  were,  you  know." 

"  Humpli  !  The  wickedness  has  not  been  taken  out  of  you, 
wherever  you  have  sojourned." 

"  Yet  I  have  been  with  good  people  ;  far  better  than  you  :  a 
hundred  times  better  people  :  possessed  of  ideas  and  views  you 
never  entertained  in  your  life  :  quite  more  refined  and  exalted." 

"  Who  the  deuce  have  you  been  with  ?  " 

"If  you  twist  in  that  way  you  will  make  me  pull  the  hair 
out  of  your  head  ;  and  then  I  think  you  will  cease  to  entertain 
doubts  of  my  substantiality." 

"  Who  have  you  been  with,  Jane  ?  " 

"  You  shall  not  get  it  out  of  me  to-night,  sir  ;  you  must 
wait  till  to-morrow  ;  to  leave  my  tale  half  told,  will,  you  know, 
be  a  sort  of  security  tliat  I  shall  apjjcar  at  your  breakfast  table 
to  finish  it.  By  the  bye,  I  znust  mind  not  to  rise  on  your  hearth 
with  only  a  glass  of  water,  then  :  I  must  bring  an  egg  at  the 
least,  to  say  nothing  of  fried  liam." 

"  You  mocking  changeling  —  fairy  born  and  human  bred  ! 
You  make  me  feel  as  I  have  not  felt  these  twelve  months.  If 
Saul  could  have  had  you  for  his  David,  the  evil  spirit  would 
have  been  exorcised  witliout  the  aid  of  the  harp." 

"There,  sit,  you  are  red  up  and  made  decent.  Noav  I'll 
leave  you  :  1  have  been  traveling  these  last  three  days,  and  I 
believe  I  am  tired.     Good  night."  .   .   . 

Again,  as  he  kissed  me,  painful  thoughts  darkened  his 
aspect. 

"  My  seared  vision  !  My  crippled  strength  !  "  he  murmured, 
regretfully. 

I  caressed,  in  order  to  sootlu;  him.  J  knew  of  what  he  was 
tliinking,  and  wanted  to  speak  for  him  ;  but  dared  not.  As  he 
turned  aside  liis  face  a  minute,  I  saw  a  tear  slide  from  under 
the  scaled  eyelid,  and  triekh'  down  the  manly  cheek.  My 
lieart  swelled. 

"  I  am  no  better  tlian  tlie  old  liglitning-struck  chestnut  tree 
in  'J'liornlield  orchard,"  he  remarked  erelong.  "  And  what 
right  would  that  ruin  have  to  bid  a  l)uddiTig  woodbine  cover  its 
decay  with  freshness?" 

"You  are  no  ruin,  sir  —  no  lightning-struck  tree  :  you  are 
green  and  vigoroua.    Tlanta  will  grow  about  your  roots,  whether 
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you  ask  them  or  not,  because  they  take  delight  in  your  bountiful 
shadow ;  and  as  they  grow  they  will  lean  toward  you,  and  wind 
round  you,  because  your  strength  offers  them  so  safe  a  prop." 

Again  he  smiled  ;  I  gave  him  comfort. 

"  You  speak  of  friends,  Jane  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes  :  of  friends,"  I  answered  rather  hesitatingly  ;  for  I 
knew  I  meant  more  than  friends,  but  could  not  tell  what  other 
word  to  employ.     He  helped  me  ! 

"Ah !  Jane.     But  I  want  a  wife." 

"  Do  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  is  it  news  to  you?  " 

"  Of  course  :  you  said  nothing  about  it  before." 

'■'  Is  it  unwelcome  news?  " 

"That  depends  on  circumstances,  sir  —  on  your  choice." 

"  Which  you  shall  make  for  me,  Jane.  I  will  abide  by  your 
decision." 

"Choose  then,  sir  —  her  who  loves  you  best.'" 

"  I  will  at  least  choose  —  her  I  love  best.  Jane,  will  you 
marry  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  A  poor  blind  man,  whom  you  will  have  to  lead  about  by 
the  hand?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  A  crippled  man,  twenty  years  older  than  you,  whom  you 
will  have  to  wait  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Truly,  Jane?" 

"Most  truly,  sir." 

"  Oh  !  my  darling  !     God  bless  you  and  reward  you  I  " 

"  Mr.  Rochester,  if  ever  I  did  a  good  deed  in  my  life  —  if 
ever  I  thought  a  good  thought  —  if  ever  I  prayed  a  sincere  and 
blameless  prayer  —  if  ever  I  wished  a  righteous  wish  —  I  am 
rewarded  now.  To  be  your  wife,  is,  for  me,  to  be  as  happy  as 
I  can  be  on  earth." 

"Because  you  delight  in  sacrifice." 

"  Sacrifice  i  What  do  I  sacrifice  ?  Famine  for  food,  expec- 
tation for  content.  To  be  privileged  to  put  my  arms  round 
what  I  value  —  to  press  my  lips  to  what  I  love  —  to  repose  on 
what  I  trust :  is  that  to  make  a  sacrifice  ?  If  so,  then  certainly 
I  delight  in  sacrifice." 

"  And  to  bear  with  my  infirmities,  Jane  :  to  overlook  my 
deficiencies." 
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"  Wliich  are  none,  sir,  to  me.  I  love  j'ou  better  now,  when 
T  can  really  be  useful  to  3-ou,  than  I  did  in  your  state  of  proud 
independence,  when  you  disdained  every  part  but  that  of  the 
giver  and  protector.'' 

"Hitherto  I  have  hated  to  be  helped — to  be  led  henceforth, 
I  feel  I  shall  hate  it  no  more.  I  did  not  like  to  put  my  hand 
into  a  liireling's,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  it  circled  by  Jane's 
little  fuigers.  I  preferred  utter  loneliness  to  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  servants  ;  but  Jane's  soft  ministry  will  be  a  per- 
petual joy.     Jane  suits  me  :  do  I  suit  her  ?  " 

"To  the  finest  fiber  of  my  nature,  sir." 

"  The  case  being  so,  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  wait 
for  :  we  must  be  married  instantly." 

He  looked  and  spoke  with  eagerness :  his  old  impetuosity 
was  rising. 

"  We  must  become  one  flesh  without  any  delay,  Jane  :  there 
is  but  the  license  to  get  —  then  we  marry." 

"]\Ir.  Rochester,  I  have  just  discovered  the  sun  is  far  de- 
clined from  its  meridian,  and  Pilot  is  actually  gone  home  to 
his  dinner.     Let  me  look  at  your  watch." 

"Fasten  it  into  your  girdle,  Janet,  and  keep  it  hencefor- 
ward :   I  have  no  use  for  it." 

"  It  is  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  sir.  Don't  you 
feel  hungry  ?  " 

"  The  third  day  from  this  must  be  our  wedding  day,  Jane. 
Never  mind  fine  clothes  and  jewels,  now :  all  tliat  is  not  wortli 
a  fillip." 

"  Tlie  sun  has  dried  up  all  the  raindrops,  sir.  The  breeze 
is  still  :  it  is  quite  liot." 

"  Do  you  know,  Jane,  1  have  your  little  pearl  necklace  at 
this  moment  fastened  round  my  bronze  scrag  under  my  cravat? 
I  liave  worn  it  since  the  day  1  lost  my  only  treasure,  as  a 
UKjmento  of  her." 

*^  We  will  go  liome  tlirougli  tlie  wood  :  that  will  be  tlie 
shadiest  way." 


J^ 
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ANY  WIFE  TO  ANY  HUSBAND. 

By   ROBERT  BROWNING. 

[Robert  Browning,  English  poet,  was  born  in  London,  May  7, 1812  ;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Barrett  in  184G,  and  lived  in  Italy  the  greater  part  of  his  life  after- 
ward. His  first  considerable  poem  was  "  Pauline  "  (1883,  anonymous).  There 
followed,  among  others,  "Paracelsus,"  "Strafford,"  "Sordello,"  "Bells  and 
Pomegranates"  (a  collection  including  "  Pippa  Passes,"  "King  Victor  and 
King  Charles,"  "  Colombe's  Birthday,"  "The  Return  of  the  Druses,"  "A  Blot 
in  the  'Scutcheon,"  "  Luria,"  and  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy  "  ),  "  Men  and  Women," 
"Dramatis  Persons,"  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  "  Balaustion's  Adventure," 
"Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  "Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country."  He  died  in  Venice, 
December  12,  1889.] 

I. 

My  love,  this  is  the  bitterest,  that  thou  — ■ 
Who  art  all  truth,  and  who  dost  love  me  now 

As  thine  eyes  say,  as  thy  voice  breaks  to  say  — 
Shouldst  love  so  truly,  and  couldst  love  me  still 
A  whole  long  life  through,  had  but  love  its  will, 

Would  death,  that  leads  me  from  thee,  brook  delay. 


I  have  but  to  be  by  thee,  and  thy  hand 
Will  never  let  mine  go,  nor  heart  withstand 

The  beating  of  my  heart  to  reach  its  place. 
When  shall  I  look  for  thee  and  feel  thee  gone  ? 
When  cry  for  the  old  comfort  and  find  none? 

Never,  I  know !     Thy  soul  is  in  thy  face. 

IIT. 

Oh,  I  should  fade  —  'tis  willed  so !     Might  I  save, 
Gladly  I  would,  whatever  beauty  gave 

Joy  to  thy  sense,  for  that  was  precious  too. 
It  is  not  to  be  granted.     But  the  soul 
Whence  the  love  comes,  all  ravage  leaves  that  whole; 

Vainly  the  flesh  fades ;  soul  makes  all  things  new. 

IV. 

It  would  not  be  because  my  eye  grew  dim 

Thou  couldst  not  find  the  love  there,  thanks  to  Him 

Who  never  is  dishonored  in  the  spark 
He  gave  us  from  his  fire  of  fires,  and  bade 
Remember  whence  it  sprang,  nor  be  afraid 

While  that  burns  on,  though  all  the  rest  grow  dark. 
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So,  how  thou  -wouldst  be  perfect,  white  and  clean 
Outside  as  inside,  soul  and  soul's  demesne 

Alike,  this  body  given  to  show  it  by ! 
Oh,  three  parts  through  the  worst  of  life's  abyss, 
TVliat  plaudits  from  the  next  world  after  this, 

Couldst  thou  repeat  a  stroke  and  gain  the  sky ! 


And  is  it  not  the  bitterer  to  think 

That,  disengage  our  hands  and  thou  wilt  sink 

Although  thy  love  was  love  in  very  deed  ? 
I  know  that  nature!     Pass  a  festive  day, 
Thou  dost  not  throw  its  relic  flower  away 

Nor  bid  its  music's  loitering  echo  speed. 

VII. 

Thou  let'st  the  stranger's  glove  lie  where  it  fell ; 
If  old  things  remain  old  things  all  is  well, 

For  thou  art  grateful  as  becomes  man  best: 
And  hadst  thou  only  heard  me  play  one  tune. 
Or  viewed  me  from  a  window,  not  so  soon 

With  thee  would  such  things  fade  as  with  the  rest. 

VIII. 

I  seem  to  see!     We  meet  and  part;  'tis  brief; 
The  book  I  opened  keeps  a  folded  leaf. 

The  very  chair  I  sat  on,  breaks  the  rank ; 
That  is  a  portrait  of  me  on  the  wall  — 
Three  lines,  my  face  comes  at  so  slight  a  call: 

And  for  all  this,  one  little  hour  to  thank ! 

IX. 

But  now,  because  the  hour  tn rough  years  was  fixed, 
liecause  our  inmost  beings  met  and  mixed, 

Because  thou  once  hast  loved  me  —  wilt  thou  dru'e 
Say  to  thy  soul  and  Who  may  list  beside, 
"Therefore  she  is  immortally  my  bride; 

Chance  cannot  change  my  love,  nor  time  impair. 

X. 

«  So,  what  if  in  tlie  dusk  of  life  tliat's  left, 
I,  a  tired  traveler  of  my  sun  bereft, 

Look  from  my  path  wlion,  mimicking  the  same, 
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The  firefly  glimpses  past  me,  come  and  gone  ? 

—  Where  was  it  till  the  sunset  ?  where  anon 

It  will  be  at  the  sunrise  !     What's  to  blame  ?  " 

XI. 

Is  it  so  helpful  to  thee  ?    Canst  thou  take 
The  mimic  up,  nor,  for  the  true  thing's  sake. 

Put  gently  by  such  efforts  at  a  beam  ? 
Is  the  remainder  of  the  way  so  long, 
Thou  need'st  the  little  solace,  thou  the  strong  ? 

Watch  out  thy  watch,  let  weak  ones  doze  and  dream ! 

XII. 

—  Ah,  but  the  fresher  faces !     "  Is  it  true," 
Thou'lt  ask,  "  some  eyes  are  beautifiJ  and  new  ? 

Some  hair,  —  how  can  one  choose  but  grasp  such  wealth  ? 
And  if  a  man  would  press  his  lips  to  lips 
Fresh  as  the  wilding  hedge  rose  cup  there  slips 

The  dewdrop  out  of,  must  it  be  by  stealth  ? 


"  It  cannot  change  the  love  still  kept  for  Her, 
More  than  if  such  a  picture  I  prefer 

Passing  a  day  with,  to  a  room's  bare  side : 
The  painted  form  takes  nothing  she  possessed, 
Yet,  while  the  Titian's  Venus  lies  at  rest, 

A  man  looks.     Once  more,  what  is  there  to  chide  ?  " 

XIV. 

So  must  I  see,  from  where  I  sit  and  watch, 
My  own  self  sell  myself,  my  hand  attach 

Its  warrant  to  the  very  thefts  from  me  — 
Thy  singleness  of  soul  that  made  me  proud, 
Thy  purity  of  heart  I  loved  aloud, 

Thy  man's  truth  I  was  bold  to  bid  God  see ! 


Love  so,  then,  if  thou  wilt !     Give  all  thou  canst 
Away  to  the  new  faces  —  disentranced, 

(Say  it  and  think  it)  obdurate  no  more : 
Reissue  looks  and  words  from  the  old  mint, 
Pass  them  afresh,  no  matter  whose  the  print, 

Image  and  superscription  once  they  bore ! 
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xvr. 

Recoin  thyself  and  give  it  them  to  spend,  — 
It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  the  end, 

Since  mine  thou  wast,  mine  art,  and  mine  shalt  be, 
Faithful  or  faithless :  sealing  up  the  sum 
Or  lavish  of  my  treasure,  thou  must  come 

Back  to  the  heart's  place  here  I  keep  for  thee ! 

XVII. 

Only,  why  should  it  be  with  stain  at  all  ? 
Why  must  I,  'twixt  the  leaves  of  coronal, 

Put  any  kiss  of  pardon  on  thy  brow  ? 
Why  need  the  other  women  know  so  much. 
And  talk  together,  ''  Such  the  look  and  such 

The  smile  he  used  to  love  with,  then  as  now ! " 

XVIII. 

Might  I  die  last  and  show  thee !     Should  I  find 
Such  hardships  in  the  few  years  left  behind. 

If  free  to  take  and  light  my  lamp,  and  go 
Into  thy  tomb,  and  shut  the  door  and  sit. 
Seeing  thy  face  on  tliose  four  sides  of  it 

The  better  that  they  are  so  blank,  I  know  ! 

XIX. 

Why,  time  was  what  I  wanted,  to  turn  o'er 
Within  my  mind  each  look,  get  more  and  more 

By  heart  each  word,  too  much  to  learn  at  first ; 
And  join  thee  all  the  fitter  for  the  pause 
'Neath  the  low  doorway's  lintel.     That  were  cause 

For  lingering,  though  thou  called'st,  if  I  durst! 


And  yet  thou  art  the  nobler  of  us  two : 
What  dare  I  dream  of,  that  thou  canst  not  do, 

Outstripping  my  ten  small  steps  with  one  stride? 
I'll  say  then,  here's  a  trial  and  a  task  ; 
Is  it  to  bear  ?  —  if  easy,  I'll  not  ask  : 

Though  love  fail,  I  can  trust  on  in  thy  pride. 

XXI. 

Pride?  —  when  those  eyes  forestall  the  lift'  behind 
The  deatli  I  have  to  go  through!  —  wlion  I  find, 
Now  that  I  want  thy  help  moat,  all  of  tiiee! 


JOHN   RUSKIN 
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What  did  I  fear  ?     Thy  love  shall  hold  me  fast 
Until  the  little  minute's  sleep  is  past 

And  I  wake  saved. — And  yet  it  will  not  be  1 

CELEBEATED   ENGLISH  LETTER  WRITERS. 

[Familiar  letters  form  no  insignificant  part  of  the  literary  treasures  of  a 
nation.  In  so  far  as  they  aro  really  familiar,  they  may  be  compared  to  the 
camp-followers  of  an  army,  unsought  auxiliaries,  untrained,  and  not  regularly 
enlisted,  but  a  contingent  equally  meritablo  and  indispensable.  They  afford  the 
surest  revelation  of  the  real  man,  and  fling  undesigned  light  upon  manners, 
feelings,  and  the  dark  passages  of  biography.  When  regularly  drilled  and 
disciplined  in  view  of  eventual  pii-blication,  or  perhaps  even  actually  shaped  and 
fashioned  out  of  original  drafts  penned  in  careless  freedom,  they  lose  much  of 
this  natural  charm,  but  acquire  another  as  examples  of  consummate  art.  This 
character  attaches  to  the  letters  of  Pope  and  Gray,  and  equally  to  Cowpcr's  if 
the  writer  designed  his  letters  for  publication,  but  if  this  was  not  contemplated, 
Cowper  deserves  to  bo  placed  at  the  head  of  all  letter  writers  as  having  best 
reconciled  art  and  nature.  Whether  Horace  Wal pole's  letters  were  intended  for 
publication  or  otherwise,  they  were  certain  to  be  artificial.  The  antithesis  to  the 
calculated  elegance  of  Pope  and  Gray  is  the  frank  impetuosity  of  Byron,  whose 
letters  enlisted  the  sincerity  too  often  lacking  in  his  poetry.  We  have  given 
Shelley  a  place  as  the  greatest  epistolary  master  of  magnificent  description, 
while  Charles  Lamb  is  supreme  in  quaint  humour.  The  bustle  of  our  own  age 
mars  the  ease  and  polish  of  letter  writing,  yet  it  has  classical  examples,  among 
which  Dickens's  correspondence  may  be  particularly  named.] 

Alexander  Pope  to  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montagu. 

171G. 
Madam,^I  have  been  (what  I  never  was  till  now)  in  debt 
to  you  for  a  letter  some  weeks.  I  was  informed  you  were  at 
sea,  and  that  'twas  to  no  purpose  to  write  till  some  news  had 
been  heard  of  your  arriving  somewhere  or  other.  Besides,  I 
have  had  a  second  dangerous  illness,  from  which  I  was  more 
diligent  to  be  recovered  than  from  the  first,  having  now  some 
hopes  of  seeing  you  again.  If  you  make  any  tour  in  Italy,  I 
shall  not  easily  forgive  you  for  not  acquainting  me  soon 
enough  to  have  met  you  there.  I  am  very  certain  I  can  never 
be  polite  unless  I  travel  with  you  :  and  it  is  never  to  be 
repaired,  the  loss  that  Homer  has  sustained,  for  want  of  my 
translating  him  in  Asia.  You  will  come  hither  full  of 
criticisms  against  a  man  who  wanted  nothing  to  be  in  the 
right  but  to  have  kept  you  company ;  you  have  no  way  of 
making  me  amends,  but  by  continuing  an  Asiatic  when  you 
return  to  me,  whatever  English  airs  you  may  put  on  to  other 
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people.  I  prodif!^ously  long  for  your  Sonnets,  your  Kemarks, 
your  Oriental  Learning  ; — but  I  long  for  nothing  so  much  as 
your  Oriental  self.  You  must  of  necessity  be  advanced  so  far 
hack  into  true  nature  and  simplicity  of  manners,  by  these 
three  years'  residence  in  the  East,  that  I  shall  look  upon  you 
as  so  many  years  younger  than  you  was,  so  much  nearer 
innocence,  (that  is,  truth,)  and  infancy  (that  is,  openness).  I 
expect  to  see  your  soul  so  much  thinner  dressed  as  your  body ; 
and  that  you  have  left  oil,  as  unwieldy  and  cumbersome,  a 
great  many  damned  European  habits.  AVithout  offence  to 
yom-  modesty  be  it  spoken,  I  have  a  burning  desire  to  see  your 
soul  stark  naked,  for  I  am  confident  'tis  the  prettiest  kind  of 
white  soul  in  the  universe.  But  I  forget  whom  I  am  talking 
to  ;  you  may  possibly  by  this  time  believe,  according  to  the 
Prophet,  that  you  have  none  ;  if  so,  shew  me  that  which  comes 
next  to  a  soul ;  you  may  easily  put  it  upon  a  poor  ignorant. 
Christian  for  a  soul,  and  please  him  as  well  with  it ; — I  mean 
your  heart  ; — Mahomet,  I  think,  allows  you  hearts  ;  which 
(together  with  fine  eyes  and  other  agreeable  equivalents)  are 
worth  all  the  souls  on  this  side  the  world.  But  if  I  must  be 
content  with  seeing  your  body  only,  God  send  it  to  come 
quickly  :  I  honour  it  more  than  the  diamond  casket  that  held 
Homer's  Ihads  ;  for  in  the  very  twinkle  of  one  eye  of  it  there 
is  more  wit,  and  in  the  very  dimple  of  one  cheek  of  it  there  is 
more  meaning,  than  all  the  souls  that  ever  were  casually  put 
into  women  since  men  had  the  making  of  them. 

I  have  a  mind  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  paper  with  an  accident 
that  happened  just  under  my  eyes,  and  has  made  a  great 
impression  upon  me.  I  have  just  passed  part  of  this  summer 
at  an  old  romantic  seat  of  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  which  he  lent 
me.  It  overlooks  a  common-field,  where,  under  the  shade  of 
a  haycock,  sat  two  lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found  in 
Koniance,  beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name  of  the  one 
(let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Ilewet ;  of  the  other,  Sarah 
Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man  about  five  and  twenty,  Sarah 
a  brown  woman  of  eighteen.  John  had  for  several  months 
born(;  thn  la))onr  of  the  day  in  tlie  same  fi(^ld  with  Sarah,  when 
she  miikcul,  it  was  liis  morning  and  (ivoniiig  charge  to  bring  the 
cows  to  her  pail.  Their  love  was  the  talk,  but  not  the  scandal, 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood  ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the 
l)]aniel(!ss  poHRCiKsion  of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  but 
tliis  very  morning  that  he.  had  obtained  licr  })arent8'  consent, 
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and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be 
happy.  Perhaps  this  very  day,  in  the  intervals  of  their  work, 
they  were  talking  of  their  wedding  clothes  ;  and  John  was  now 
matching  several  kinds  of  poppies  and  field-flowers  to  her  com- 
plexion, to  make  her  a  present  of  knots  for  the  day.  While 
they  were  thus  employed  (it  was  on  the  last  of  July)  a  terrible 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  that  drove  the  labourers 
to  what  shelter  the  trees  or  hedges  afforded.  Sarah,  frighted 
and  out  of  breath,  sunk  on  a  haycock,  and  John  (who  never 
separated  from  her)  sate  by  her  side,  having  raked  two  or  three 
heaps  together  to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  was  heard 
so  loud  a  crack  as  if  Heaven  had  burst  asunder.  The 
labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safety,  called  to  one 
another :  those  that  were  nearest  our  lovers,  hearing  no 
answer,  stept  to  the  place  where  they  lay :  they  first  saw  a 
little  smoke,  and  after,  this  faithful  pair, — John,  with  one  arm 
about  his  Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  face,  as  if 
to  secure  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck  dead,  and 
already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender  posture.  There 
was  no  mark  or  discolouring  on  their  bodies,  only  that  Sarah's 
eye-brow  was  a  little  singed,  and  a  small  spot  between  her 
breasts.  They  were  buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  in  the 
parish  of  Stanton-Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire  !  where  my  Lord 
Harcourt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument  over  them. 
Of  the  following  epitaphs  which  I  made,  the  critics  have 
chosen  the  godly  one  :  I  like  neither,  but  wish  you  had  been 
in  England  to  have  done  this  office  better :  I  think  'twas  what 
you  could  not  have  refused  me  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  fun'ral  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  their  faithful  Fair  expire  ; 
Here  pitying  Heav'n  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere,  th'  Almighty  saw  well  pleas'd, 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

Think  not,  by  rig'rous  judgment  seiz'd, 

A  pair  so  faithful  could  expire ; 
Victims  so  pure  Heav'n  saw  well  pleas'd 

And  snatch'd  them  in  celestial  fire. 

Live  well,  and  fear  no  sudden  fate  : 

When  God  calls  Virtue  to  the  grave. 
Alike  'tis  justice,  soon  or  late, 

Mercy  alike  to  kill  or  save. 
Virtue  unmov'd  can  hear  the  call, 
And  face  the  flash  that  melts  the  ball. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  cau't  think  these  people  unhappy.  The 
greatest  happiness,  next  to  living  as  they  would  have  done, 
was  to  die  as  they  did.  The  greatest  honour  people  of  this 
low  degree  could  have,  was  to  be  remembered  on  a  little  monu- 
ment, unless  you  will  give  them  another, — that  of  being 
honoured  with  a  tear  from  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world.  I 
know  you  have  tenderness  ;  you  must  have  it ;  it  is  the  very 
emanation  of  good  sense  and  virtue  ;  the  finest  minds,  like  the 
finest  metals,  dissolve  the  easiest. 

But  when  you  are  reflecting  upon  objects  of  pity,  pray  do 
not  forget  one,  who  had  no  sooner  found  out  an  object  of  the 
highest  esteem,  than  he  was  separated  from  it ;  and  who  is  so 
veiy  unhappy  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  consolation,  from 
others,  by  being  so  miserably  in  the  right  as  to  think  other 
women  what  they  really  are.  Such  an  one  can't  but  be 
desperately  fond  of  any  creature  that  is  quite  different  from 
these.  If  the  Circassian  be  utterly  void  of  such  honour  as 
these  have,  and  such  virtue  as  these  boast  of,  I  am  content. 
I  have  detested  the  sound  of  honest  woman  and  loving  spouse, 
ever  since  I  heard  the  pretty  name  of  Odaliche.  Dear  Madam, 
I  am  for  ever 

Your,  ikc. 

My  most  humble  services  to  Mr.  Wortley.  Pray  let  me 
hear  from  5'ou  soon,  though  I  shall  very  soon  write  again.  I 
am  confident  half  our  letters  are  lost. 


Thomas  Gray  to  the  liev.  Norton  Nicholls. 

Pembroke  Hall :  August  26,  1766. 
Dear  Sir, — It  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in 
haste  into  York.shire  on  account  of  your  mother's  illness  ;  and 
the  same  letter  informed  me  that  she  was  recovered  ;  other- 
wise I  had  then  wrote  to  you,  only  to  l)og  you  would  take  care 
of  her,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very 
little  known,  which  is,  that  in  one's  whole  life  one  never  can 
have  any  more  than  a  singles  mother.  You  may  think  this  is 
obvious,  and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  observation.  You  are  a 
green  gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  (very  near)  as  wise  as 
you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  full  evidence  and 
conviction,  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.     It  is  thirteen  years 
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ago,  and  seems  but  yesterday  ;  and  every  day  I  live  it  sinks 
deeper  into  my  heart. 

Many  a  corollary  could  I  draw  from  this  axiom  for  your 
use,  (not  for  my  own)  but  I  will  leave  you  the  merit  of  doing 
it  yourself.  Pray  tell  me  how  your  own  health  is.  I  conclude 
it  perfect,  as  I  hear  you  offered  yourself  for  a  guide  to  Mr. 
Palgrave,  into  the  Sierra-Morena  of  Yorkshire.  For  me,  I 
passed  the  end  of  May  and  all  June  in  Kent  not  disagreeably  ; 
the  country  is  all  a  garden,  gay,  rich,  and  fruitful,  and  (from 
the  rainy  season)  had  preserved,  till  I  left  it,  all  that  emerald 
verdure,  which  commonly  only  one  sees  for  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  spring.  In  the  west  part  of  it  from  every  eminence  the 
eye  catches  some  long  winding  reach  of  the  Thames  or 
Med  way,  with  all  their  navigation  ;  in  the  east,  the  sea  breaks 
in  upon  you,  and  mixes  its  white  transient  sails  and  glittering 
blue  expanse  with  the  deeper  and  brighter  greens  of  the  woods 
and  corn.  This  last  sentence  is  so  fine,  1  am  quite  ashamed  ; 
but,  no  matter ;  you  must  translate  it  into  prose.  Palgrave, 
if  he  heard  it,  would  cover  his  face  with  his  pudding  sleeve. 

I  went  to  Margate  for  a  day  ;  one  would  think  it  was  Bar- 
tholomew fair  that  had  flown  down  from  Smithfield  to  Kent  in 
the  London  machine,  like  m}^  Lady  Stuffdamask  :  (to  be  sure 
you  have  read  the  New  Bath  Guide,  the  most  fashionable  of 
books)  so  then  I  did  not  go  to  Kinsgate,  because  it  belonged  to 
my  Lord  Holland ;  but  to  Bamsgate  I  did,  and  so  to  Sandwich, 
and  Deal,  and  Dover,  and  Folkestone,  and  Hythe,  all  along 
the  coast,  very  delightful.  I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  great  and 
small  beasts,  and  creeping  things  innumerable  that  I  met  with, 
because  you  do  not  suspect  that  this  world  is  inhabited  by  any 
thing  but  men  and  women  and  clergy,  and  such  two-legged 
cattle. 

Now  I  am  here  again  very  disconsolate  and  all  alone,  even 
Mr.  Brown  is  gone ;  and  the  cares  of  this  world  are  coming 
thick  -upon  me  ;  I  do  not  mean  children.  You,  I  hope,  are 
better  off,  riding  and  walking  with  Mr.  Aislaby,  singing  duets 
with  my  cousin  Fanny,  improving  with  Mr.  Weddell,  conver- 
sing with  Mr.  Harry  Duncomb.  I  must  not  wish  for  you  here ; 
besides,  I  am  going  to  town  at  Michaelmas,  by  no  means  for 
amusement.  Do  you  remember  how  we  are  to  go  into  Wales 
next  year  ?    Well !     Adieu,  I  am  sincerely  yours.        T.  G. 

P.S.     Pray  how  does  poor  Temple  find  himself  in  his  new 
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situation  ?  Is  Lord  Lisburne  as  good  as  his  letters  were  ? 
^Miat  is  come  of  the  father  and  brother'?  Have  you  seen 
Mason '? 


The  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

ArHugton  Street :  June  25,  1749. 

Don't  flatter  yourself  with  your  approaching  year  of 
Jubilee  :  its  pomps  and  vanities  wLU  be  nothing  to  the  shows 
and  triumphs  we  have  had  and  are  having.  I  talk  like  an 
Encrlishman  :  here  you  know  we  imagine  that  a  jubilee  is  a 
season  of  pageants,  not  of  devotion  ;  but  our  Sabbath  has 
really  been  all  tilt  and  tournament.  There  have  been,  I  think, 
no  less  than  eight  masquerades,  the  fire-works,  and  a  pubHc 
act  at  Oxford :  to-morrow  is  an  installation  of  six  Knights  of 
the  Bath,  and  in  August  of  as  many  Garters :  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, and  Monday  next,  are  the  banquets  at  Cambridge,  for  the 
instalment  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  chancellor.  The  whole 
world  goes  to  it :  he  has  invited,  summoned,  pressed  the  entire 
body  of  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  parts  of  England.  His 
cooks  have  been  there  these  ten  days,  distilling  essences  of 
every  Uving  creature,  and  massacring  and  confounding  all  the 
species  that  Noah  and  Moses  took  such  pains  to  preserve  and 
distinguish.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  pedants  and  professors 
searching  for  etymologies  of  strange  dishes,  and  tracing  more 
wonderful  transformations  than  any  in  the  Metamorphoses. 
How  miserably  Horace's  tmde  et  quo  Catius  will  be  hacked 
about  in  clumsy  quotations  !  I  have  seen  some  that  will  be 
very  unwilling  performers  at  the  creation  of  this  ridiculous 
Mamamouchi.'  I  have  set  my  h  .art  on  their  giving  a  doctor's 
degree  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  favourite— this  favourite 
is  at  present  neither  a  lover  nor  an  apothecary,  but  a  common 
pig,  that  she  brought  from  Hanover :  I  am  serious  ;  and  Harry 
Vane,  the  new  lord  of  the  treasury,  is  entirely  employed,  when 
he  is  not  at  the  Board,  in  opening  and  shutting  the  door  for  it. 
Tell  me,  don't  you  very  often  throw  away  my  letters  in  a 
passion,  and  believe  that  I  invent  the  absurdities  I  relate!— 
Were  not  wo  as  mad  when  you  was  in  England  ? 

The  King,  who  has  never  dined  out  of  his  own  palaces,  has 

'  See  MoliAre'H  Rourgcoin  OentUlwmme. 
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just  determined  to  dine  at  Claremont  to-morrow — all  the  cooks 
are  at  Cambridge — imagine  the  distress  ! 

Last  Thursday,  the  Monarch  of  my  last  paragraph  gave 
away  the  six  vacant  ribands :  one  to  a  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
a  near  relation  of  the  late  Queen  ;  othors  to  the  Dukes  of 
Leeds  and  Bedford,  Lords  Albemarle  and  Granville  :  the  last, 
you  may  imagine,  gives  some  uneasiness.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford has  always  been  unwilling  to  take  one,  having  tied  himself 
up  in  the  days  of  his  patriotism  to  forfeit  great  sums  if  ever  he 
did.  The  King  told  him  one  day  this  winter,  that  he  would 
give  none  away  but  to  him  and  to  Anspach.  This  distinction 
struck  him :  he  could  not  refuse  the  honour ;  but  he  has 
endeavoured  to  waive  it,  as  one  imagines,  by  a  scruple  he 
raised  against  the  oath,  which  obliges  the  Knights,  whenever 
they  are  within  two  miles  of  Windsor,  to  go  and  offer.  The 
King  would  not  abolish  the  oath,  but  has  given  a  general  dis- 
pensation for  all  breaches  of  it,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Lord  Lincoln  and  Lord  Harrington  are  very  unhappy  at  not 
being  in  the  list.  The  sixth  riband  is  at  last  given  to  Prince 
George :  the  Ministry  could  not  prevail  for  it  till  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  ceremony  :  then  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  w^as 
sent  to  notify  the  gracious  intention.  The  Prince  was  at  Kew, 
so  the  message  was  delivered  to  Prince  George  himself.  The 
child,  with  great  good  sense,  desired  the  Bishop  to  give  his 
duty  and  thanks,  and  to  assure  the  King  that  he  should  always 
obey  him  ;  but  that,  as  his  father  was  out  of  town,  he  could 
send  no  other  answer.  Was  not  it  clever  ?  The  design  of  not 
giving  one  riband  to  the  Prince's  children  had  made  great 
noise :  theie  was  a  Kemembrancer  ^  on  the  subject  ready  for 
the  press.  This  is  the  Craftsman  of  the  present  age,  and  is 
generally  levelled  at  the  Duke,  and  filled  with  very  circimi- 
stantial  cases  of  his  arbitrary  behaviour.  It  has  absolutely 
written  down  Hawley,  his  favourite  general  and  executioner, 
who  was  to  have  been  upon  the  staff. 

Garrick  is  married  to  the  famous  Violette,^  first  at  a  Pro- 
testant, and  then  at  a  Koman  Catholic  chapel.  The  chapter 
of  this  history  is  a  little  obscure  and  uncertain  as  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  protecting  Countess,  and  whether  she  gives  her  a 
fortune  or  not. 

'  A  weekly  newspaper. 

'  A  German  dancer  at  the  Opera  House,  and  a  protege  of  Dorothy,  Countess 
of  Burlington. 
XIII.  — 29 
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Adieu  !  I  believe  I  tell  you  stnange  rhapsodies  ;  but  yon 
must  consider  that  our  follies  are  not  only  very  extraordinary, 
but  are  our  business  and  employment  :  they  enter  into  our 
politics,  nay,  I  think  they  are  our  pohtics— and  I  don't  know 
which  are  the  simplest.  They  are  Tully's  description  of 
poetry,  "  haec  studia  juventutem  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant ; 
pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur,"  so  if  you 
will  that  I  write  to  you,  you  must  be  content  with  a  detail  of 
absm-dities.  I  could  tell  you  of  Lord  Mountford's  making 
cricket-matches,  and  fetching  up  parsons  by  express  from 
different  parts  of  England  to  play  matches  on  Eichmond- 
green ;  of  his  keeping  aide-de-camps  to  ride  to  all  parts  to  lay 
bets  for  him  at  horse-races,  and  of  twenty  other  peculiarities  ; 
but  I  fancy  you  are  tired  :  in  short,  you,  who  know  me,  will 
comprehend 'all  best  when  I  tell  you  that  I  live  in  such  a  scene 
of  folly  as  makes  me  even  think  myself  a  creature  of  common 
sense. 

William  Coicper  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 

March  29,  1784. 
My  dear  Friend,— It  being  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  I 
should  yet  have  another  opportunity  to  write  before  he  dis- 
solves the  parliament,  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  all  possible 
alacrity.  I  thank  you  for  your  last,  which  was  not  the  less 
welcome  for  coming,  Hke  an  extraordinary  gazette,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  expected.  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly 
agitated,  the  water  finds  its  way  into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks, 
which  in  its  calmer  state  it  never  reaches,  in  like  manner  the 
effect  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt  even  at  Orchard  side, 
where  in  general  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  political 
element,  as  shrimps  or  cockles  that  have  been  accidentally 
deposited  in  some  hollow  beyond  the  water  mark,  by  the  usual 
dashing  of  the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after  dinner, 
the  two  ladies  and  myself,  very  composedly,  and  without  the 
least  apprehension  of  any  such  intrusion  in  our  snug  parlour, 
one  lady  knitting,  the  other  netting,  and  the  gentleman  wind- 
ing worsted,  when  to  our  unspeakable  surprise  a  mob  appeared 
before  the  window ;  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the 
boys  halloo'd,  and  the  maid  announced  Mr.  Grcnville.  Puss 
was  unfortunately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate, 
with  all  hit;  good  friends  at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance 
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at  the  grand  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  approach. 

Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible  of  afifronts, 
and  would  rather,  I  suppose,  climb  in  at  a  window,  than  be 
absolutely  excluded.  In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and 
the  parlour,  were  filled.  Mr.  Grenville  advancing  toward  me 
shook  me  by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was 
extremely  seducing.  As  soon  as  he  and  as  many  more  as 
could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to  open  the  intent  of 
his  visit.  I  told  him  I  had  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave 
me  credit.  I  assured  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he  was 
not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less,  no  doubt,  because 
Mr.  Ashburner,  the  draper,  addressing  himself  to  me  at  this 
moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great  deal.  Supposing 
that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  without  know- 
ing it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion,  by  saying,  that 
if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  it  could 
be,  or  wherein  it  consisted.  Thus  ended  the  conference.  Mr. 
Grenville  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  ladies, 
and  withdrew.  He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen, 
and  seemed  upon  the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  He  is  very  young,  genteel,  and  handsome. 
He  has  a  pair  of  very  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being 
sufticient  as  it  should  seem  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult 
purposes  of  a  senator,  he  has  a  third  also,  which  he  wore  sus- 
pended by  a  riband  from  his  buttonhole.  The  boys  halloo'd, 
the  dogs  barked.  Puss  scampered  ;  the  hero,  with  his  long 
train  of  obsequious  followers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourselves 
very  merry  with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into 
our  former  tranquilHty,  never  probably  to  be  thus  interrupted 
more.  I  thought  myself,  however,  happy  in  being  able  to 
affirm  truly  that  I  had  not  that  influence  for  which  he  sued  ; 
and  which,  had  I  been  possessed  of  it,  with  my  present  views 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I  must 
have  refused  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  It  is 
comfortable  to  be  of  no  consequence  in  a  world  where  one  can- 
not exercise  any  without  disobliging  somebody.  The  town 
however  seems  to  be  much  at  his  service,  and  if  he  be  equally 
successful  throughout  the  country,  he  will  undoubtedly  gain 
his  election.  Mr.  Ashburner  perhaps  was  a  little  mortified 
because  it  was  evident  that  I  owed  the  honour  of  this  visit  to 
his  misrepresentation  of  my  importance.     But  had  he  thought 
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proper  to  assure  Mr.  Grenville  that  I  had  three  heads,  I  should 
not  I  suppose  have  been  bound  to  produce  them.  Many  thanks 
for  the  worsted,  which  is  excellent. 

We  are  as  well  as  a  spring  hardly  less  severe  than  the 
severest  winter  will  give  us  leave  to  be.  With  our  united  love, 
we  conclude  ourselves  yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's  affectionate 
and  faithful,  »-^'c. 


Lord  Bijron  to  Thomas  Moore. 

Ravenna  :  December  9,  1820. 
I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  fact,  which  will  show  the 
state  of  this  country  better  than  I  can.  The  commandant  of 
the  troops  is  now  lying  dead  in  ray  house.  He  was  shot  at  a 
little  past  eight  o'clock,  about  two  hundred  paces  from  my 
door.  I  was  putting  on  my  great-coat  to  visit  Madame  la 
Contessa  G.  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coming  into  the  hall, 
I  found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  exclaiming  that  a  man 
was  murdered.  I  immediately  ran  down,  calling  on  Tita  (the 
bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us 
from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  every  body  here,  it  seems,  to 
run  away  from  "  the  stricken  deer." 

However,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  back, 
almost,  if  not  quite  dead  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  heart, 
two  in  the  stomach,  one  in  the  finger,  and  the  other  in  the 
arm.  Some  soldiers  cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder 
me  from  passing.  However  we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego, 
the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a  child— a  surgeon  who  said 
nothing  of  his  profession— a  priest,  sobbing  a  frightened  prayer 
— and  the  commandant,  all  this  time,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard, 
cold  pavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  anything  around 
him  but  confusion  and  dismay. 

As  nobody  could,  or  would,  do  anything  but  howl  and  pray, 
and  as  no  one  would  stir  a  finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences, I  lost  my  patience — made  my  servant  and  a  couple 
of  the  mol)  take  up  the  body— sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard 
— despatched  Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news,  and  had 
the  commandant  carried  up  stairs  into  my  own  quarter.  But 
it  was  too  late,  he  was  gone — not  at  ail  disfigured — bled 
inwardly — not  above  an  ounce  or  two  came  out. 

I  had  him  partly  stripped — made  the  surgeon  examine  him, 
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and  examined  him  myself.  He  had  been  shot  by  cut  balls  or 
slugs.  I  felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone  through  him, 
all  but  the  skin.  Everybody  conjectures  why  he  was  killed, 
but  no  one  knows  how.  The  gun  was  found  close  by  him— an 
old  gun,  half  filed  down. 

He  only  said,  "  0  Dio  !  "  and  "  Gesu  !  "  two  or  three  times, 
and  appeared  to  have  suffered  little.  Poor  fellow !  he  wEbs  a 
brave  ofhcer,  but  had  made  himself  much  disliked  by  the 
people.  I  knew  him  personally,  and  had  met  him  often  at 
conversazioni  and  elsewhere.  My  house  is  full  of  soldiers, 
dragoons,  doctors,  priests,  and  all  kinds  of  persons, — though  I 
have  now  cleared  it,  and  clapt  sentinels  at  the  doors.  To- 
morrow the  body  is  to  be  moved.  The  town  is  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  as  you  may  suppose. 

You  are  to  know  that,  if  I  had  not  had  the  body  moved, 
they  would  have  left  him  there  till  morning  in  the  street,  for 
fear  of  consequences.  I  w^ould  not  choose  to  let  even  a  dog 
die  in  such  a  manner,  without  succour  : — and,  as  for  conse- 
quences, I  care  for  none  in  a  duty. 

Yours,  &c. 

P.S.  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the  body  is  smoking  his 
pipe  w4th  great  composure. A  queer  people  this. 


Shelley's  Impressions  of  Pompeii. 

(From  a  letter  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock.) 

Since  you  last  heard  from  me,  we  have  been  to  see 
Pompeii,  and  are  waiting  now  for  the  return  of  spring  weather, 
to  visit,  first,  Paestum,  and  then  the  islands ;  after  which  we 
shall  return  to  Eome.  I  was  astonished  a.t  the  remains  of  this 
city ;  I  had  no  conception  of  anything  so  perfect  yet  remaining. 
My  idea  of  the  mode  of  its  destruction  was  this  : — First,  an 
earthquake  shattered  it,  and  unroofed  almost  all  its  temples, 
and  split  its  columns;  then  a  rain  of  hght,  small  pumice-stones 
fell ;  then  torrents  of  boiling  water,  mixed  with  ashes,  filled  up 
all  its  crevices.  A  wide,  flat  hill,  from  which  the  city  was 
excavated,  is  now  covered  by  thick  woods,  and  you  see  the 
tombs  and  the  theatres,  the  temples  and  the  houses,  sun-ounded 
by  the  uninhabited  wilderness.    We  entered  the  town  from  the 
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side  towards  the  sea,  and  tirst  saw  two  theatres  ;  one  more 
magnificent  than  the  other,  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  the  white 
marble  which  formed  their  seats  and  cornices,  wrought  with 
deep,  bold  sculpture.  In  the  front,  between  the  stage  and  the 
seats,  is  the  circular  space  occasionally  occupied  by  the  chorus. 
The  stage  is  very  narrow,  but  long,  and  divided  from  this  space 
by  a  narrow  inclosure  parallel  to  it,  I  suppose  for  the  orchestra. 
On  each  side  are  the  consuls'  boxes,  and  below,  in  the  theatre 
at  Herculaneum,  were  found  two  equestrian  statues  of  admir- 
able workmanship,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the  great 
bronze  lamps  at  Drury  Lane.  The  smallest  of  the  theatres  is 
said  to  have  been  comic,  though  I  should  doubt.  From  both 
you  see,  as  you  sit  on  the  seats,  a  prospect  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful beauty. 

You  then  pass  through  the  ancient  streets ;  they  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  houses  rather  small,  but  all  constructed  on  an 
admirable  plan,  especially  for  this  climate.  The  rooms  are 
built  round  a  court,  or  sometimes  two,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  house.  In  the  midst  is  a  fountain,  sometimes  surrounded 
with  a  portico,  supported  on  fluted  columns  of  white  stucco ; 
the  floor  is  paved  with  mosaics,  sometimes  wrought  in  imita- 
tion of  vine  leaves,  sometimes  in  quaint  figures,  and  more  or 
less  beautiful,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  inhabitant.  There 
were  paintings  on  all,  but  most  of  them  had  been  removed  to 
decorate  the  royal  museum.  Little  winged  figures,  and  small 
ornaments  of  exquisite  elegance,  yet  remain.  There  is  an  ideal 
life  in  the  forms  of  these  paintings  of  an  incomparable  loveli- 
ness, though  most  are  evidently  the  work  of  very  inferior  artists. 
It  seems  as  if,  from  the  atmosphere  of  mental  beauty  which 
surrounded  them,  every  human  being  caught  a  splendour  not 
his  own.  In  one  house  you  see  how  the  bedrooms  were  managed 
— a  small  sofa  was  built  up,  where  the  cushions  were  placed ; 
two  pictures,  one  representing  Diana  and  Endymion,  the  other 
Venus  and  Mars,  decorate  the  chamber  ;  and  a  little  niche, 
which  contains  the  statue  of  a  domestic  god.  The  floor  is 
composed  of  a  rich  mosaic  of  the  rarest  marbles,  agate,  jasper, 
and  porphyry  ;  it  looks  to  the  marble  fountain  and  the  snow- 
white  columns,  whose  entablatures  strew  the  floor  of  the  portico 
they  supported.  The  houses  have  only  one  story,  and  the 
apartments,  though  not  large,  are  very  lofty.  A  great  advantage 
results  from  this,  wholly  unknown  in  our  cities.  The  public 
buildings,  wliosp  ruins  are  now  forests  as  it  were  of  white  fluted 
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columns,  and  which  then  supported  entablatures,  loaded  with 
sculptures,  were  seen  on  all  sides  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
This  was  the  excellence  of  the  ancients.  Their  private  expenses 
were  comparatively  moderate  ;  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  chief 
senators  of  Pompeii  is  elegant  indeed,  and  adorned  with  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  art,  but  small.  But  their  public  build- 
ings are  everywhere  marked  by  the  bold  and  grand  designs  of 
an  unsparing  magnificence.  In  the  little  town  of  Pompeii,  (it 
contained  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,)  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  the  number  and  the  grandeur  of  their  public  buildings. 
Another  advantage,  too,  is,  that,  in  the  present  case,  the 
glorious  scenery  around  is  not  shut  out,  and  that,  unlike  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cimmerian  ravines  of  modern  cities,  the 
ancient  Pompeians  could  contemplate  the  clouds  and  the  lamps 
of  heaven ;  and  could  see  the  moon  rise  high  behind  Vesuvius, 
and  the  sun  set  in  the  sea,  tremulous  with  an  atmosphere  of 
golden  vapour,  between  Inarime  and  Misenum. 

We  next  saw  the  temples.  Of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius 
little  remains  but  an  altar  of  black  stone,  adorned  with  a  cornice 
imitating  the  scales  of  a  serpent.  His  statue,  in  terra-cotta, 
was  found  in  the  cell.  The  temple  of  Isis  is  more  perfect.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  fluted  columns,  and  in  the  area 
around  it  are  two  altars,  and  many  ceppi  for  statues ;  and  a 
little  chapel  of  white  stucco,  as  hard  as  stone,  of  the  most 
exquisite  proportion  ;  its  panels  are  adorned  with  figures  in 
bas-relief,  slightly  indicated,  but  of  a  workmanship  the  most 
delicate  and  perfect  that  can  be  conceived.  They  are  Egyptian 
subjects,  executed  by  a  Greek  artist,  who  has  harmonized  all 
the  unnatural  extravagances  of  the  original  conception  with 
the  supernatural  loveliness  of  his  country's  genius.  They 
scarcely  touch  the  ground  with  their  feet,  and  their  wand- 
uplifted  robes  seem  in  the  place  of  wings.  The  temple  in  the 
midst,  raised  on  a  high  platform,  and  approached  by  steps,  was 
decorated  with  exquisite  paintings,  some  of  which  we  saw  in 
the  museum  at  Portici.  It  is  small,  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  chapel,  with  a  pavement  of  mosaic,  and  fluted  Ionic 
columns  of  white  stucco,  so  white  that  it  dazzles  you  to 
look  at  it. 

Thence  through  other  porticos  and  labyrinths  of  walls  and 
columns  (for  I  cannot  hope  to  detail  everything  to  you),  we 
came  to  the  Forum.  This  is  a  large  square  suiTounded  by  lofty 
porticos  of  fluted  columns,   some  broken,   some  entire,  their 
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entablatures  strewed  under  them.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  of 
Venus,  and  another  temple,  the  Tribunal,  and  the  Hall  of 
Public  Justice,  with  their  forests  of  lofty  columns,  surround  the 
Forum.  Two  pedestals  or  altars  of  an  enormous  size,  (for, 
whether  they  supported  equestrian  statues,  or  were  the  altars 
of  the  temple  of  Venus,  before  which  they  stand,  the  guide 
could  not  tell,)  occupy  the  lower  end  of  the  Forum.  At  the 
upper  end,  supported  on  an  elevated  platform,  stands  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Under  the  colonnade  of  its  portico  we  sate, 
and  ptilled  out  our  oranges,  and  figs,  and  bread,  and  medlars, 
(sorry  fare,  you  will  say,)  and  rested  to  eat.  Here  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  Above  and  between  the  multitudinous 
shafts  of  the  sun-shining  columns  was  seen  the  sea,  reflecting 
the  purple  heaven  of  noon  above  it,  and  supporting,  as  it  were, 
on  its  line  the  dark  lofty  mountains  of  Sorrento,  of  a  blue 
inexpressibly  deep,  and  tinged  towards  their  summits  with 
streaks  of  new-fallen  snow.  Between  was  one  small  green 
island.  To  the  right  was  CapresB,  Inarime,  Prochyta,^  and 
Misenum.  Behind  was  the  single  summit  of  Vesuvius,  rolling 
forth  volumes  of  thick  white  smoke,  whose  foam-like  column 
was  sometimes  darted  into  the  clear  dark  sky,  and  fell  in  little 
streaks  along  the  wind.  Between  Vesuvius  and  the  nearer 
mountains,  as  through  a  chasm,  was  seen  the  main  line  of  the 
loftiest  Apennines,  to  the  east.  The  day  was  radiant  and  warm. 
Every  now  and  then  we  heard  the  subterranean  thimder  of 
Vesuvius ;  its  distant  deep  peals  seemed  to  shake  the  very  air 
and  light  of  day,  which  interpenetrated  our  frames,  with  the 
sullen  and  tremendous  sound.  This  scene  was  what  the  Greeks 
beheld  (Pompeii,  you  know,  was  a  Greek  city).  They  lived  in 
harmony  with  nature  ;  and  the  interstices  of  their  incomparable 
columns  were  portals,  as  it  were,  to  admit  the  spirit  of  beauty 
which  animates  this  glorious  universe  to  visit  those  whom  it 
inspired.  If  such  is  Pompeii,  what  was  Athens?  What  scone 
was  exhibited  from  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
temples  of  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  and  the  Winds  ?  The  islands 
and  the  Mf^enn  Sea,  the  mountains  of  Argolis,  and  the  peaks  of 
Pindus  and  Olympus,  and  the  darkness  of  the  Boootian  forests 
int(-rsporscd? 

From  the  Forum  we  went  to  another  public  place ;  a  trian- 
gular portico,  half  inclosing  the  ruins  of  an  enormous  temple. 
It  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  hill  over-looking  the  sea.    /\    That 

•  Tbo  cluHsic;  name  of  Procida. 
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black  point  is  the  temple.  In  the  apex  of  the  triangle  stands 
an  altar  and  a  fountain,  and  before  the  altar  once  stood  the 
statue  of  the  builder  of  the  portico.  Keturning  hence,  and 
following  the  consular  road,  we  came  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city.  The  walls  are  of  enormous  strength,  and  inclose  a  space 
of  three  miles.  On  each  side  of  the  road  beyond  the  gate  are 
built  the  tombs.  How  unlike  ours  !  They  seem  not  so  much 
hiding-places  for  that  which  must  decay,  as  voluptuous 
chambers  for  immortal  spirits.  They  are  of  marble,  radiantly 
white ;  and  two,  especially  beautiful,  are  loaded  with  exquisite 
bas-reliefs.  On  the  stucco-wail  that  incloses  them  are  little 
emblematic  figures  of  a  relief  exceedingly  low,  of  dead  and 
dying  animals,  and  little  winged  genii,  and  female  forms  bending 
in  groups  in  some  funeral  office.  The  higher  reliefs  represent, 
one  a  nautical  subject,  and  the  other  a  Bacchanalian  one. 
Within  the  cell  stand  the  cinerary  urns,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times more.  It  is  said  that  paintings  were  found  within  ;  which 
are  now,  as  has  been  everything  movable  in  Pompeii,  removed, 
and  scattered  about  in  royal  museums.  These  tombs  were  the 
most  impressive  things  of  all.  The  wild  woods  surround  them 
on  either  side  ;  and  along  the  broad  stones  of  the  paved  road 
which  divides  them,  you  hear  the  late  leaves  of  autumn  shiver 
and  rustle  in  the  stream  of  the  inconstant  wind,  as  it  were,  like 
the  step  of  ghosts.  The  radiance  and  magnificence  of  these 
dwellings  of  the  dead,  the  white  freshness  of  the  scarcely 
finished  marble,  the  impassioned  or  imaginative  life  of  the 
figures  which  adorn  them,  contrast  strangely  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  houses  of  those  who  were  living  when  Vesuvius  over- 
whelmed them. 

I  have  forgotten  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  of  great  magni- 
tude, though  much  inferior  to  the  Coliseum.  I  now  understand 
why  the  Greeks  were  such  great  poets ;  and,  above  all,  I  can 
account,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  harmony,  the  unity,  the  per- 
fection, the  uniform  excellence,  of  all  their  works  of  art.  They 
lived  in  a  perpetual  commerce  with  external  nature,  and 
nourished  themselves  upon  the  spirit  of  its  forms.  Their 
theatres  were  all  open  to  the  mountains  and  the  sky.  Their 
columns,  the  ideal  types  of  a  sacred  forest,  with  its  roof  of 
interwoven  tracery,  admitted  the  light  and  wind ;  the  odour 
and  the  freshness  of  the  country  penetrated  the  cities.  Their 
temples  were  mostly  hypaethric ;  and  the  fl3'ing  clouds,  the  stars, 
or  the  deep  sky,  were  seen  above.     0,  but  for  that  series  of 
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wretched  wars  which  terminated  in  the  Koman  conquest  of  the 
world ;  but  for  the  Christian  rehgion,  which  put  the  finishing 
stroke  on  the  ancient  system ;  but  for  those  changes  that  con- 
ducted Athens  to  its  ruin — to  what  an  eminence  might  not 
humanity  have  arrived ! 

[To  a  friend  who  had  been  absent  nine  years  in  China,  Lamb  addressed  this 
quaint  and  funereal  letter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  not 
a  word  of  it  is  true,  and  that  some  of  the  worthies  here  slain  and  buried  survived 
for  more  than  thirty  years.] 

Charles  Lamb  to  Thomas  Manning. 

December  25,  1815. 

In  sober  sense,  what  makes  you  so  long  from  among  us, 
Manning?  You  must  not  expect  to  see  the  same  England 
again  which  you  left. 

Empires  have  been  overturned,  crowds  trodden  into  dust, 
the  face  of  the  western  world  quite  changed :  your  friends 
have  all  got  old — these  you  left  blooming — myself  (who  am 
one  of  the  few  that  remember  you),  those  golden  hairs  which 
you  recollect  my  taking  a  pride  in,  turned  to  silvery  and  grey. 
Mary  has  been  dead  and  buried  many  years — she  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  silk  gown  you  sent  her.  Kickman,  that  j'ou 
remember  active  and  strong,  now  walks  out  supported  by  a 
servant-maid  and  a  stick.  Martin  Burney  is  a  very  old  man. 
The  other  day  an  aged  woman  knocked  at  my  door,  and  pre- 
tended to  my  acquaintance ;  it  was  long  before  I  had  the  most 
distant  cognition  of  her  ;  but  at  last  together  we  made  her  out 
to  be  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  IMrs.  Topham,  formerly  Mrs. 
Morton,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Keynolds,  formerly  Mrs.  Kenney, 
whose  first  husband  was  Holcroft,  the  dramatic  writer  of  the 
last  century.  St.  Paul's  Church  is  a  heap  of  ruins ;  the 
Monument  isn't  half  as  high  as  you  knew  it,  divers  parts 
being  successively  taken  down  which  the  ravages  of  time  had 
rendered  dangerous;  the  horse  at  Charing  Cross  is  gone,  no 
one  knows  whither — and  all  this  has  taken  place  while  you 
have  been  settling  whether  Ho-hing-tong  should  l)e  spelt  with 
a —  or  a — .  For  aught  I  see  you  had  almost  as  well  remain 
where  you  are,  and  not  come  like  a  Struldbrug  into  a  world 
where  few  were  born  when  you  went  away.  Scarce  here  and 
there  one  will  be  able  to  make  out  your  face  ;  all  your  opinions 
will  be  out  of  date,  your  jokes  ol)Sol(^te,  your  [ains  rejected 
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v/itli  fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last  a^e.  Your  way  of  mathe- 
matics has  already  given  way  to  a  new  method,  which  after 
all  is,  I  believe,  the  old  doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new  vamped  up 
with  what  he  borrowed  of  the  negative  quantity  of  fluxions 
from  Eul  . 

Poor  Godwin  !     I  was  passing  his  tomb  the  other  day  in 
Cripplegate   churchyard.      There    are    some   verses    upon    it 

written   by  Miss  ,  which   if   I   thought  good   enough   I 

would  send  you.  He  was  one  of  those  who  would  have  hailed 
your  return,  not  with  boisterous  shouts  and  clamours,  but 
with  the  complacent  gratulations  of  a  philosopher  anxious  to 
promote  knowledge  as  leading  to  happiness — but  his  systems 
and  his  theories  are  ten  feet  deep  in  Cripplegate  mould. 
Coleridge  is  just  dead,  having  lived  just  long  enough  to  close 
the  eyes  of  Wordsworth,  who  paid  the  debt  to  nature  but  a 
week  or  two  before.  Poor  Col.,  but  two  days  before  he  died 
he  wrote  to  a  bookseller  proposing  an  epic  poem  on  the 
"Wanderings  of  Cain,"  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  said  he 
has  left  behind  him  more  than  forty  thousand  treatises  in 
criticism,  metaphysics,  and  divinity,  but  few  of  them  in  a  state 
of  completion.  They  are  now  destined,  perhaps,  to  wrap  up 
spices.  You  see  what  mutations  the  busy  hand  of  Time  has 
produced,  while  you  have  consumed  in  foolish  voluntary  exile 
that  time  which  might  have  gladdened  your  friends — benefited 
your  country ;  but  reproaches  are  useless.  Gather  up  the 
wretched  reliques,  my  friend,  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  come  to 
your  old  home.  I  will  rub  my  eyes  and  try  to  recognize  you. 
We  will  shake  withered  hands  together,  and  talk  of  old  things 
— of  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the  barber's  opposite,  where  the 
young  students  in  mathematics  used  to  assemble.  Poor  Crips, 
that  kept  it  afterwards,  set  up  a  fruiterer's  shop  in  Trump- 
ington  Street,  and  for  aught  I  know  resides  there  still,  for  I 
saw  the  name  up  in  the  last  journey  I  took  there  with  my 
sister  just  before  she  died.  I  suppose  you  heard  that  I  had 
left  the  India  House,  and  gone  into  the  Fishmongers'  Alms- 
houses over  the  bridge.  I  have  a  little  cabin  there,  small  and 
homely,  but  you  shall  be  welcome  to  it.  You  like  oysters,  and 
to  open  them  yourself ;  I'll  get  you  some  if  you  come  in 
oyster  time.  Marshall,  Godwin's  old  friend,  is  still  alive,  and 
talks  of  the  faces  you  used  to  make. 

Come  as  soon  as  you  can. 

C.  Lamb. 
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THE     SONGS     OF    BUKNS. 

THOU    LING'KING   STAR. 

I. 

Thou  ling'ring  star  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher' st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

"Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

II. 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  gi-ave. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr,  we  met 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  cannot  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace — 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

III. 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods  thickening  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 

Twin'd  amorous  round  the  raptur'd  scene ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

IV. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  raem'ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser-care, 
Time  but  tb'  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  tlieir  channels  deeper  wear. 
O  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  tho  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 
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THE    BANKS    O'   DOON. 
I. 
Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair  ? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care  ! 
Thou'U  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn  ! 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  never  to  return. 

II. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine, 
"Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  ! 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  my  rose — 

But  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

SAW    YE    BONIE    LESLEY. 

I. 

O,  SAW  ye  bonie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border  ? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther  1 

II. 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  never  made  anither  ! 

III. 

Tnou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley — 

Thy  subjects,  we  before  thee  ! 
Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley — 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

IV 

The  Devil  he  could  na  skaith  thee, 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee : 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonie  face, 

And  say  :  "  I  canna  wrang  thee  !  " 
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V. 

The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee, 
Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee  : 

Thou'rt  like  themsel'  sae  lovely, 
That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

VI. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie  ! 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonie. 


HUSBAND,  HUSBAND,  CEASE  YOUR  STRIFE. 

I. 

"  Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir  ! 
Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir." 
"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy ! 
Is  it  man  or  woman,  say, 

My  spouse  Nancy?  " 

II. 

•'If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 

Service  and  obedience, 
I'll  desert  my  sov'reign  lord, 

And  so  goodbye,  allegiance  !  " 
"  Had  will  I  be  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy  ! 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shift, 

My  spouse  Nancy  !  " 

III. 
"  My  poor  heart,  tlicn  break  it  must, 

My  last  hour  I  am  near  it : 
When  you  lay  nic  in  the  dust. 

Think,  how  will  you  bear  it  ?  " 
"  I  will  hope  and  trust  in  heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy  1 
Strength  to  boar  it  will  be  given, 

My  spouse  Nancy." 
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IV. 

"  Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead, 

Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you : 
Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you  I  " 
"  I'll  wed  another  like  my  dear 

Nancy,  Nancy ! 
Then  all  Hell  wdl  fly  for  fear, 

My  spouse  Nancy  I  " 


IS   THEEE   FOE   HONEST  POVEETY. 

I. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hings  his  head,  an'  a'  that  ? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by — 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  an'  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 


II. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hcddin  grey,  an'  a'  that  ? 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine — 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  an'  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

III. 
Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  "  a  lord," 

Wha  struts,  an'  stares,  an'  a'  that ; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an*  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  an'  a'  that : 
The  man  o'  independent  mind. 

He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that. 
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IV. 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that ! 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might — • 

Guid  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  an*  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense  an'  pride  o'  worth 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

V. 

Then  let  us  pray  that,  come  it  may 

(As  come  it  will  for  a'  that) 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

Shall  bear  the  gree  an'  a'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

It's  comin'  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that. 
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